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S CONVERSATION | 
| BET WEEN 55 

M. DE ST. EVREMOND 

Ax rn | 
DUKE OF CANDALE. 


do not pretend to entertain the Publick 
vwith my own Affairs. The World has 
no concern to know the misfortunes and 
SYS accidents that have befallen me; but no - 
man that is not in the ſpleen can take it ill, if I maks 
ſome Reflections upon my paſt Life, and divert my 
mind from melancholy thoughts, to thoſe that are 
not altogether ſo diſagreeable. However, as it is 
extremely ridiculous for a man to talk always of 
himſelf, altho it be to himſelf; to avoid this imper- 
tinence, I will introduce ſeveral Perſons of great 
merit into this Diſcourſe, the very remembrance © of 
whom will give me more ſatisfaction than I can ex- 
ect from any Converſation, fince I have had the 
A EE _ 
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misfortune to loſe that of my Lord D' AU 
NY. | | Y 
At the time of the Prince of Con vp z''s Impri- 
fonment*, I had a great intimacy with the Duke of 
CANDALE. This commerce had nothing of de- 


A 


ſign or intereſt in it; but was purely occaſioned by 
pleaſures and good-fellowſhip, and entertained by 
the bare ſatisfaction we took in one another's com- 
pany. He had formerly lived in a ſtrict ſort of an 
amity with Mo RET, and the Chevalier Dt LA 
VrieuviLlLe; which VIX EV II called he League, 
by way of ridicule. Nor was this nickname alto- 
gether undeſervꝰ d: for they improved a thouſand 
trifles into ſecrets, made myſteries of the moſt in- 
ſignificant nothings, and met together in private, at 
leaſt ten times a day, without any other pleaſure, * 
than that of being ſeparated from others. It was 
my good fortune to be admitted into their Confi- 
dence, which, at laſt, broke off without any occa- 
ſion for a rupture on either fide. A 
Monſieur pz VaRropes, when he went to the 
army, had left behind him a Miſtreſs at Paris, 
who was one of the ef agreeable women in the 
world: ſhe had formerly, ad a Lover, and had been 
in love her ſelf ; but as her tenderneſs was wholly 
_ exhauſted in her firſt Amours, it was impoſſible for |! 
her now to have a real Paſſion ; ſo that ſhe ſtudied 7 
nothing but downright Gallantry, which ſhe ma- 
nag d with great art and addreſs, and cover'd with 
an air of ſimplicity ; making the eaſineſs and free- 
dom of her Wit paſs for Ingenuouſneſs and Plain- 
. neſs. As her Hiſtory was well known, ſhe had 
not the aſſurance to ſet up for a Prude ; and, | 
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: | inſtead of making a great figure in the world, ſhe 


Z choſe a retir'd Life, to which the preſent circum- 
ſtances of her fortune induc'd her, and carried on 
XZ this ſeeming negligence with a great deal of cun- 
ning. She never went to the Louvre to diſpute 
Gallants with thoſe young Beauties, which make 
ſo great a noiſe in the world but had addreſs 
enough to diſengage a Lover from their Charms; 
and was no leſs induſtrious to preſerve, than ſhe 
had been to gain him. She would not ſuffer him to 
maintain the leaſt correſpondence with any Woman 
of tolerable Beauty; and if he perform'd but com- 
mon Civilities to his friends, ſhe would reproach 
him with throwing away that love upon others, 
which was only due to her ſelf. Private Pleaſures 
made her fear the loſs of her Lover; and ſhe was 
afraid of being forgotten in publick Diverſions. 
Above all, ſhe exclaim'd againſt the Entertainments 
of the Commandeur *, in which men breath'd a 
certain air of freedom, inconſiſtent with a nice and 
refin'd Paſſion: in ſhort, if all your applications and 
thoughts did not center in her, ſhe complain'd of 
being abandon'd ; and becauſe ſhe proteſted that 
ſhe was wholly yours, ſhe expected that you ſhould 
be entirely devoted to her. 

Monſieur pz VAR DES being abſent, could not 
maintain himſelf long in the affections of ſo tyran- 
nick and humourſom a Miſtreſs. She ſurrender'd 
her ſelf, at firſt ſight, to the young Duke of CA x- 
DALE : nay, *tis faid, that her deſign preceded the 
impreſſion which his preſence made, and that ſhe 
had reſolved to poſſeſs him, before ſhe had ſeen 
him. Monſieur pz Varpes was ſenſibly 
touch'd at this alteration in her, knowing it would 
rob him of a pleaſyre that was very dear to him 
however, like a man of honour, he made no noiſe 

A 2 about 


5 The. Commandeur ds Souvri. 
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about it, looking upon the Duke of CAN DAL x 
with the diſcontent of a Rival, and not with the 
hatred of an Enemy, CCC 
Mok r, whoſe gravity perſonated honour in 
every thing, looked upon himſelf as injured, in the 
perſon of his Brother, and improved that into a 
real Affront, which the party concerned took only 
for a bare Diſappointment. His complaints, at firſt, 
ran in a high ſtrain ; but finding them ill received 
in the world, he altered his language, without al- 
tering his conduct. He faid, he was a very un- 
happy man, to be ſo little regarded by a perſon | 
for whom he had all his life ſo great a conſidera- 
tion; that the Duke of CAN DAL E was little to © 


be pitied; that he would find thoſe that better de- ? 
ſerved his friendſhip ; and that *twas with a great b 
Ts concern that he ſaw himſelf obliged to look out for 
0 others, upon whom he might ſecurely depend. © 
| Aſter this rate he talked in all Companies, with a * 
9 ſeeming modeſty, which is a ſurer evidence of }.. 
85 vanity, than a moderate degree of aſſurance. 4 
2M As Pa the Chevalier pE La VIEUVVILIE, he c 
| looked upon himſelf to be diſobliged, as ſoon as 
it Monk r thought ſo too; and partly by the natu- FF © 
= ral heat of his Temper, and partly to pleaſe his © 
1 Friend, he carried theſe expoſtulations higher than x 
I kept the Duke of CAN DAL E company ass 
- uſual ; and as he could not be without ſome one or b 
other to unboſom himſelf, to he ſoon made me F 
the confident of his Complaints upon the behaviour © 
7 of theſe Gentlemen, and ſhortly after of his Paſſion I * 
| for Madam pz ST. Love, In the heat of this | 
new Confidence, he communicated to me the moſt 1 
| trivial things that befel him; which, tho they ap- 
= pear. weighty things to a Lover, are yet very indif- : 
ll ferent to thoſe that are obliged to hear them. 1 
zl | ſeemed, however, -to receive them as things of | 
1 - | : 
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great importance, tho, in truth, I looked upon 
them as impertinent trifles, But his humour was 


agreeable, his deportment obliging, and his air ſo 


noble, that I took a pleaſure to behold him, at the 


fame time when I took little or none at all to hear 
him talk, Till then, I had not the leaſt Deſign in 
my correſpondence with him. But when I found I 
had ſome authority with him, I thought it would 
not be amiſs to manage and cultivate the friendſhip 
of a Perſon, who was one day to make a conſide- 
rable figure in the Kingdom; and ſo I made it my 
particular buſineſs to ſtudy him, and omitted no- 
thing to engage him, on his moſt ſenſible fide. I 
commended his Miſtreſs, without betraying my opi- 
nion, for indeed ſhe ſeemed to me exceeding amia- 
ble; and I blamed the behaviour of Mo RET, and 
of the Chevalier pe La VIEU VILLE, who, in 
my judgment, had no manner of reaſon for what 
they did. „ : 

There are certain Inſinuations, which the leaſt ar- 


tificial man may honeſtly make uſe of; and there 
2X is a Complaiſance to be practiſed, on occaſion, as 


far diſtant from flattery, as it is from rudeneſs, 
As I knew the Duke of CAN DAL kEto be amo- 
rous in his Temper, I took care to ſuit my Con- 
verſation to it, and to entertain him with the moſt 
tender things I knew. His Humour was ſweet 


: and delicate, and his Judgment was exact enough in 


things that required ns great profoundneſs of 
thought to dive into them. Beſides his natural in- 


F clination, he bent his whole ſtudy chat way, and 1 
induſtriouſiy furniſh'd him with proper ſubjects to 
| employ that talent upon. Thus when we parted 


from one another, we did it without any. of thoſe 


| Diſguſts, in which Converſation generally ends; 


and as he was pleaſed with me, becauſe he was bet- 
ter pleaſed with himſelf, he daily increaſed his affec- 
oy | gore _- tion 


— 


© TIE WOURK'S*S F' 
tion to me, in proportion to his being more delight- 
ed with himſelf, | 1 
Thoſe who expect Docility in others, ſeldom eſta- 
bliſh the ſuperiority of their judgment, without 
diſcovering a troubleſom, imperious temper. Me- 
rit does not always make an impreſſion on the moſt 
honourable perſons; every one is jealous of his 
own deſerts, ſo that we cannot eaſily ſuffer thoſe of 
another. A mutual complaiſance, for the moſt 
part, gains our Affections; nevertheleſs, ſince we 
give this way as much as we receive, the pleaſure 
of being flatter'd is ſometimes dear- bought, by the 
violence we put upon our ſelves to flatter others. 
But he that commends, without expecting a return 
of the Compliment, doubly obliges us, by giving 
his commendations, and diſpenſing with ours. Tis 
a great ſecret, in a familiar commerce with other 
men, to turn them, as far and as honourably as we 
can, to the ſide of Self-love. When a man finds 
a fit opportunity to examine them, and makes 
them ſenſible of ſome talents in themſelves, which 
they knew nothing of before, they are ſecretly plea- 
ſed at the diſcovery of this concealed merit, and 
are ſo much the more unwilling to part with us, as 
they deſire to be agreeable to themſelves. 1 
I may, perhaps, juſtly incur cenſure for quitting par- 
ticular things, to enlarge upon general Obſervations z; * 
and, indeed, I d have been more careful to avoid 
it, if I could entertain the Publick with Affairs of 
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great importance.” But as J only pretend to talk to 
my felt upon matters of little conſequence, I do 
by my felt as I have frequently done by others; and 


ja aiming at nothing elſe, but barely to pleaſe my ſelf, 


Wo J employ my Invention to find out matter of ſa- 
7 tisfaction. I will, therefore, abandon my ſelf to 
hi my fancy, provided it does not carry me into extra- 

| vagancies; for irregularity and conſtraint ought 
34 | EY 
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tobe equally avoided : but becauſe I will not ram- 

ble too far, return to the Narration I begun. 

The firſt thing the Court did after the Confine- 

ment of the Prince of Connor, was to go with 

ſome forces into Normandy, to turn the Ducheſs of 
XZ LoncGcvtviLLE out of that Province, and to 

lodge thoſe Governments in other hands, which 

were then poſſeſs'd by the Creatures of that Family. 

I took this Journey with the Duke of CAN DAL E, 

and for two days together, when the roads and 

weather were extremely bad, we were ſcarce one 

hour aſunder; and our Converſation was ſo much 
the more entertaining, as it ran upon variety of 
matters, 

After we had talk'd of his Amours, and thoſe 

of other perſons, till the ſubject was quite exhauſt-. 
ed, and had diſcours'd indifferently of all ſorts of 
pleaſures, we fell inſenſibly into the miſerable con- 

dition wherein the Prince was at preſent, after he 
had acquir'd ſo much Glory in the world, and had 
paſs'd thro* ſo many conſiderable Poſts. I told him, 

That ſo great and fo unfortunate a Prince ought 


7 © to be univerſally lamented.: that, in truth, his 
conduct had been ſomething diſreſpectful to the 
Queen, and no leſs diſobliging to the Cardinal; 
but that theſe were Faults againſt the Court, and 
; not Crimes againſt the State, which ought not to 
id © Obliterate thoſe important ſervices that he had 
of 2 © done the Nation in general: that his ſervices had 
o © ſupported the Cardinal, and ſecur'd him in that 
lo © power, which his Eminence. now employ'd to 
d © ruin him: that France had, perhaps, been reduc'd 
f, do the laſt extremities in the beginning of the Re- 
a- * gency, had it not been for the Battle of Rocroy, 
o Which was intirely owing to the Prince's conduct: 
. that all the ill ſteps the Court had made after 
it. © the Battle of Lens, were without his privity and 
o direction, and that 9 alone had retriey'd Affairs 
4 | : ”" | In 
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tin the War of Paris: that after ſo many ſignal 
< Services, the offence he had given, was wholly to 
© be charg'd-on the impetuoſity of his Temper, 
* which he was not maſter of, but that all his de- 
ſigns and actions manifeſtly tended to the Grandeur 
of the King, and Advantage of the whole Nation. 
© I don't know, continu'd I, what the Court propoſe 


| © to gain by his confinement ; but this I am certain 


of, that nothing could be more welcome to the 
Spaniards.“ FARES 
Jam oblig'd, ſays the Duke of CAN PAL E, 10 
the Prince, for a thouſand Civilities I have receivꝰd 
from him, notwithſtanding his ſpleen againſt the Duke © 
of ESPERNON, my father. However, I have, 
perbaps, ſhew'd too grateful a ſenſe of ſuch light obli- 
gations ; and I know full well, that I have been blam d 


for not engaging myſelf far enough in the intereſts of m 
Family. But let the World ſay what they pleaſe, al 


thoſe diſcourſes ſhall not hinder me from being his moſt 
bumble ſervant ; neither ſhall his preſent Diſgrace keep 
me from being ſo ſtill, But conſidering in what cir- 
cumſtances I ſtand at Court, I can only grieve in pri- 
vate for his misfortunes : this, indeed, is unſerviceable 
to him in his preſent condition, but it might be fatal to 
me, if I made it appear. bay. 
Vou — expreſs'd your ſelf on this occaſion, 
+ ſaid I id him, like a Perſon of Honour, and *tis ſo 
much the more generous in you, becauſe the Im- 
< priſonment of the eee moſt advantageous 
thing you cou'd have-defired. I look upon you 
© at preſent, to be the moſt conſiderable Perſon in 
France, if you have a mind to be ſo : our Princes 
© of the Blood are ſent to the Bois de Vincennes, 
from whence, in all probability, they will not 


come out in haſte. Monſieur px TURENNE, 


and Monſieur px BoviLLON, are gone off to 

* ferve them. The Duke of NEMovuRs, as much 

* a Man of Honour as he is, ſignifies juſt * 
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© and does not know at preſent what party to take. 


The Duke of Guis E is a Priſoner in Spain; all 
© the reſt of our Noblemen are either ſuſpected, or 
* neglefted at leaſt, by the Cardinal. As affairs 
« ſtand at preſent, if you don't put a juſt value 
upon the eminent rank you hold in the World; 
and the good qualities of your Perſon, do not 
© blame Fortune in the leaſt, but een thank your 


© ſelf, for being wanting to your ſelf. 


He liſtenꝰd to me with great attention; and bei 


more affected with my diſcourſe than I imagin'd he 


wou'd have been, he thank*d me, very heartily for 
the hints I gave him. He told me frankly that his 
Youth and his Pleaſures had hitherto hindred him 


- from applying himſelf to buſineſs ; but that he was 


reſolv'd to ſhake off this lazy unactive Life, and to 
ſet every wheel a going, in order to make him- 
felf conſiderable. I will, continued he, communi- 


cate @ ſecret to you, which 1 never yet imparted to 


any one; you cannot imagine how much J am in the 
Cardinals good graces. You know, that he intends I 
ſhowd marry one of his Nieces, and *tis commonly be- 
heved, that his good inclinations to me are grounded 
upon the project of this Alliance. I my felf aſcribe 
part of his kindneſs to it; but either I am exceeding- 
ly miſtaken, or elſe he has an unaccountable fondneſs 


for my Perſon, I will truſt you with a greater ſe- 


cret ſtill than this, which is, that I don't perceive in my 


elf the leaſt inclination to love him; and to deat plainly 


with you, 1 am as cold to his Eminence, as his Emi- 
nence is to the other Courtiers. oe | 
© I had much rather, /aid I 10 him, that you real- 
* ly loved him, for you'll find it a difficult matter 
to conceal your true Sentiments from a perſon of 
* his penetration. If you will be advis'd by me, ſee 
* him» but ſeldom in private; and when you are 
* oblig'd to do it, entertain him with your devo- 
* tion to him in general, without deſcending to 
; nice 
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nice particulars, which may give him leiſure to 


ſift you, and an opportunity to know you. When 
the King and Queen are with him, when he ſeeks 


to divert himſelt with the ordinary Courtiers, ne- 


ver fail to make your appearance among them ; 
and there endeavour, by the moſt complaiſant 
and winning carriage towards him, to ſecure that 
Friendſhip, which he is diſpos'd, on his part, to 
cultivate. If he was really inclin'd to have a 
Favourite, his familiarity wou'd be very advan- 
tageous to you; but as *tis impoſſible his affec- 
tion ſhould be ſo diſintereſted, as not to be mix'd 
with deſign, a frequent correſpondence with him, 
will make him diſcover your weak ſide, before 
you are in the leaſt acquainted with his. Let a 
perſon of your age be maſter of never ſo much 
diſſimulation, yet he'll find it a great diſadvan- 
tage to have all his actions ſcann'd by a prying 
old Miniſter, who is ſuperior to him, as well by 
the eminence of his Poſt, as that of his Expe- 
rience. Take my word for't, Sir, 'tis dangerous 
to ſee a ſkilful man too often, when the difference, 
and frequently the claſhing of Intereſts will not 
permit us to repole an entire confidence in hin. 
If this maxim ought to be receiv'd by other Na- 
tions, much more ought it to be. eternally prac- 


tis'd in ours, where our penetration to diſ- 


cover others, is much greater than our diſſimu- 
lation to conceal our ſelves. Don't preſume there- 
fore that you are able to combat the Cardinal 
at his own weapons, or to vie in cunning and 
fineſs with him. Be ſatisfy'd with endeavouring 
to make your ſelf as agreeable to him as you 
can, and leave the reſt to be brought about by 
his own inclination. Inclination is a pleaſant mo- 
tion of the Soul, which is therefore the dearer 
to us, becauſe it ſeems to be purely of our own 


growth. It is the product of our. tenderneſs, 


* which 
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which fondly cheriſhes it with pleaſure : in which 
particular it differs from Eſteem, which is of fo- 
reign extraction, and maintains the ground it has 
won upon us, not by the favour of our own opi- 
nion, but by the juſtice we are oblig'd to pay to 
virtuous Perſons. | 

We ſhall, in all probability, ſhortly ſee the 
time, when the Cardinal will have occaſion for 
the ſervices of thoſe about him : therefore you 
muſt make your ſelf conſider'd by him as a ſer- 
viceable man, after you have gain'd his love by 
being agreeable. The ſureſt way for you to be 
entirely in his favour, is to let him ſee, that by 
making you his Friend, he will conſult his inte- 
reſt, as well as gratify his affection: and you 
will infallibly ſucceed in your deſign, by pro- 
miſing him the aſſiſtance of the credit and au- 
thority which you will gain, by ſteering a diffe- 
rent courſe from that of the Duke of Es PER 
N ON, Without departing from his Intereſts, which 
ought always to be your own. Tis happy for 
you, that nature has given you a humour direct- 
ly oppoſite to his. Nothing in the univerſe can 
be more contrary, than the ſweetneſs of your 
Temper, and the auſterity of his ; than your com- 
plaiſant Carriage, and his ſplenetick Roughneſs ; 
in ſhort, than your inſinuating Addreſs, and his 
haughty imperious Behaviour, Let me therefore 
adviſe you to follow your own natural temper, 
but take care not to be miſled by any blaze 
of falſe Glory. It is no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh 
the falſe from the true ; an ill-grounded Haugh- 
tineſs often paſſes for greatneſs of Soul; and as. 
we are too nice in whateyer regards our Qua- 
lity, ſo we ſhew leſs concern than we ought for 
great things, which better deſerve our conſide- 
tion, The true Character of the Duke of E s- 


PERNON, unleſs I am mightily miſtaken, 1s 


2 this: 
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this: in the Reſpect that he demands, in the de- 
« yours that are paid him, he can eaſily forget what 
© is owing to the Governor, and to the Colonel“, 
provided you pay that to the Duke of Es PER- 
Non which does not belong to him. I don't 
< pretend that Perſons of great Quality ought not 
© to value themſelves: upon being diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Rank, but then they ſhould endeavour to me- 
+ rit this diſtinction, and not preſumptuouſly arro- | 
< gate it to themſelves. . | 1 
* It would be a ſcandalous thing, for a man 
tamely to part with any Privileges acquir d by the © 
merits and reputation of his Predeceſſors: nor 
can he maintain theſe Rights with too much re- 
ſolution, when he is left in poſſeMon of them; 
but it is not the ſame with new pretenſions, 
which are to be-eſtabliſh*d by a nice obliging ad- 
dreſs, before the world takes any notice of them. 
In ſuch a caſe, we muſt firſt make our applica- 
tion to others, that they may afterwards inſen- 
ſibly do the ſame by us; and, inſtead of aſſuming; 
by Arrogance, what may be deny'd with Juſtice, 
a man of true conduct will leave no method un- 
try'd, to procure that to be given him, which 
he does not demand. 3 5 
Be complaiſant, obliging, and liberal: let eve- 
ry man find with you both his Convenience and 
Satisfaction; and the world will, of its own ac- 
cord, put that into your hands, which you will 
unſucceſsfully demand by an affected Haughtineſs. 
No one thinks it much to pay reſpect, when it 
comes voluntarily from him, becauſe it lies in 
his power whether he will pay it or no; and be- 
— 4 he thinks he rather gives you * 
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"The Duke of Eſpernon was then Governor e Guienne, and 
Colonel General of ibs French Infantry. _ 4 . 
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of his Friendſhip than of his Duty. The jealouſy 


of maintaining one's Liberty, is common to all 


Mankind, but different people make it to conſiſt 


in different things. Some throw off all manner of 
« Superiority 3 and with ſome others, the choice of 
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their Superiors ſupplies the place of Liberty. 
The French particularly are of this humour: 
equally impatient of Authority and Freedom, they 
won't have a Maſter put upon them without re- 
luctance; nor can they continue their own Maſters 
without diſguſt, This makes them conſider how 
to beſtow themſelves ; and being over-fatisfy*d 
with the diſpoſal of their own wills, they ſubmit. 
with pleaſure to a Maſter of their own chuſing. 


This, generally ſpeaking, is our natural Temper, 
which you ought to conſult, rather than your 


There are two things among us, which diſtin- 


own, in the Conduct you are to obſerve in the 


guiſh a Man from the reſt of the World: the 


firſt, is the open Favour of the King the ſecond, 
an acknowledg'd Merit in War. Favour, which 
in Spain does not abate the punctilios about Pre- 


cedency, removes abundance of conteſts in France, 


where every one wholly purſues his own Intereſt, 
under the ſpecious pretence of honouring the 
confidence or inclination of his Prince. The moſt 

corrupted perſons, whoſe number is very great, 


carry their Servitude where they hope to find 26 


their Fortune ; and thoſe who leaſt devote them- 
ſelves to others, yet, for all that, pretend to ſome 
merit by their Submiſſions. . There are, indeed, 
Men of falſe generoſity, that take a pride in de- 
ſpiſing the Miniſtry ; and there are fierce Spirits, 
that think themſelves men of reſolution :. but we 
have few men of addreſs and dexterity enough 
to maintain their dignity in the management of 
their affairs. To take it right, the F Er 
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with us carry the world before them, if the 
Court does not depart from its receiv'd maxims. 
As for martial Merit, *tis of extraordinary im- 
portance ; and when a man has worthily com- 
manded great Armies, the impreſſion of this au- 
thority ſtill continues with him, and keeps its 
ground, even at the Court it ſelf. We honour, 
with pleaſure, a General, under whom we have 
acquir'd honour ; and even thoſe who gain'd but 
very little of it, in their ſofter moments remem- 
ber, with delight, their paſt fatigues. We en- 


tertain our ſelves with our paſt Actions, tho we 
are idle for the preſent ; we call to mind the 


dangers we have run, in times of ſecurity ; and 
the image of War never preſents it ſelf to us, 
even in Peace, but we think both of the com- 
mand that has been exercis'd over us, and the 
obedience we have paid. Now *tis this merit of 


War, which you ought to be ambitious to at- 
tain 3 this ſhould be the ſcope of all your endea- 


vours, in order to get,. one day, the command 
of an Army. A poſt ſo noble, and ſo glorious, 


_ equals Subjects to Sovereigns in authority; and as 


it ſometimes makes a private Man a Conqueror, 
it may make the greateſt Prince the moſt miſe- 
rable Man upon earth, if he neglects a Virtue 
ſo neceſſary to ſupport his Fortune. After you 
have carefully regulated your conduct for the 
Court, and animated your ambition for the Wars, 
it will then be neceſſary for you to procure your 
ſelf Friends, whoſe well-eſtabliſh*d Reputation 
may contribute to fix yours, and who will cry 
up your new application to buſineſs, when they 
33 give your ſelf up to it in good ear- 
neſt. | 

Of all the men I know, there are none whom 


1 ſhould defire you to be more thorowly ac- 


s quainted. 


M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 15 


e *« quainted with, than Monſieur pz PaLv av”, 
Z. and Monſieur DoE Mrossetns*. The intimate 
- XZ <« friendſhip I have, both with the one and the other, 
may, perhaps, incline you to ſuſpect that Lam 
partial in their commendation : but I deſire you 
to believe no ſuch matter; and take my word 
for't, you will not eaſily find two Perſons of their 
fincerity and honour in the world. I own to 
you, however, that the e DE CRE GU 1's? 
Friendſhip ſeems to me preferable to any other. 
His generous and lively warmth for his Friends; 
© his plain and unaffected Sincerity, make me have 
an infinite eſteem for him. Beſides, his noble Am- 
© bition, his Courage, his Genius in Military Affairs, 
and his univerſal Knowledge, add to our Friend- 
« ſhip a particular conſideration for him. We may 
give him, without the leaſt partiality, that noble 
© Character which was beſtow'd upon one of the 
« Antients ; ita ut ad id unum natus efſe videretur 
. quod aggrederetur, When his choice determin'd 
him to his preſent employment, nature had equal- 
« ly prepar'd him for all; he being capable of a 
hundred different things, and as fit for any pro- 
© feſſion as his own. He might acquire Reputa- 
. tion by Learning, if he had not reſolv'd to gain 
> it wholly by Arms. A noble principle of Am- 
bition does not admit little Vanities: however, 
bhe is not leſs curious for it; and as in his pri- 
vate ſtudies he finds a particular pleaſure in im- 
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Proving himſelf; ſo to the great advantages of 
1 3 <©f his Knowledge, he joins the merit of conceal- 
| ing it diſcreetly, Perhaps you would not expect 
I | p © to 


7 Philip de Clerembaut, Count de paluau, was made a + 


; = reſchal of France in 1653. He died in 1665. | | 
: * Ceſar Phabus d Albret, Count de Mioſſens, who was made 
3 a Mareſchal of France in 1653, and died in 1676. 

- | Francis de Crequi, Marquis de Marines, made a Mareſchal 


of France in 1668, 
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co find theſe Abilities in one of his youth, which 
ve ſeldom meet in the moſt advancd Age; and 


on, that by a favourable prepoſſeſſion, we 


* ſometimes beſtow an Eſteem upon young men, 


108 -£ which they don't deſerve: but then ſometimes 


e are too ſlow in doing Juſtice to their Merits ; 
0 forgetting to commend what they have worthily 
perform'd in a time of Exerciſe and Action, to 
© praiſe them for what they have done in their 
© Retirement and Repoſe. We ſeldom propor- 
tion Reputation to a man's Virtue ; and I have 
< ſeen a thouſand Men in my time, that have been 
< efteem'd either for a Merit which they were not 


© then in poſſeſſion of, or for that which they had 


already loſt: but in the Marquis pe CreqQui 
© the caſe is quite otherwiſe. Whatever great ex- 
© pectations he gives us of what he may be here- 
< after, he lets us ſee at ; ra enough to ſatisfy 
the moſt difficult; ſo that he is the only perſon 
< who may deſire that which others have reaſon to 
© be afraid of, I mean the attention of Obſervers, 
and the delicacy of good Judges. „ 
A prime Miniſter, or Favourite, who would 
make it his buſineſs to find out at Court, ſome 
perſon worthy of his confidence, could not, in 
© my opinion, pitch upon a Man that deſerves it 
more than Monſieur px RUVITION Y. You 
8 may, perhaps, find in ſome others, either brighter 
Parts, or ſome Actions that have made a greater 
© noiſe than his: but to take a man altogether, and 
© judge of him, not by any one period, but the 
© whole tenor of his Life; I am acquainted with 
none, who better deſerves our eſteem, and with 


* whom we may longer maintain a Confidence 


< without ſuſpicion, and a Friendſhip without dif- 
, Marquis de Ravigny, Bather to dhe late Earl of Gal: 
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« ouſt. Let People make what complaints they 
© pleaſe of the corruption of the age, there are 


© {till faithful Friends to be found: but the greateſt 


part of perſons of horiour have a ſort of rigi- 
« dity with,them, which tempts people to prefer 
© the inſinuations of a pretender, to ſuch an auſtere 
integrity. I have obſerv'd in thoſe Gentlemen, 
< whom the world calls Solid and Wiſe, either a 
© cumberſome Gravity, or a tireſome Dulneſs: 
Their good Senſe, which perhaps has been ſer- 
© viceable to you once in your affairs, is ſo imper- 
« tinent, as to diſturb your Pleaſures every day. 
However, a man is forc'd, in his own defence, 
© to keep fair and even with theſe Gentlemen, tho 
© they plague him never ſo much, in conſideration 
© that he may have an occaſion, one time or other, 
to make uſe of their ſervice ; and becauſe they 
© never deceive you, when you confide in them, 
© they think they have a right to teaze you when 
© they pleaſe, altho you have nothing to truſt them 
© with. The probity of Monſieur Ruyioeny, 
* which makes him altogether as proper for a 
< Confident as any body, is attended with nothing 
© but what is eaſy and free: he is a cordial and 
< agreeable Friend, whoſe Intimacy is ſolid, whoſe 
* Familiarity is pleaſing, and whoſe Converſation is 
always ſenſible and improving. e 
The confinement of the Prince has driven from 
the Court a conſiderable perſon, for whom I have 
© an inexpreſſible value, I mean the Duke of LA 
RO HETOVUCA ULT, whoſe Courage and Con- 
duct will convince the world, that he is capable 
* of every thing which he has a mind to pretend 
* to. He will now find Reputation in a place; where 
* his Intereſt will be but little concern'd ; but his 
ill Fortune will have this good effect, as to make 
* a full diſcovery of that Merit, which the reſerveds 
* neſs of his temper has hitherto reveaPd to none 
Vol, II. bur 
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but the niceſt obſervers. To whatever unhappy 
condition his deſtiny may reduce him, you will 
find him equally free from Weakneſs, and from 
© a falſe Reſolution; being cool and fearleſs, in 
the moſt dangerous Circumſtances, yet not per- 
© ſevering obſtinately to play out a deſperate game, 
© either out of heat of Reſentment, or an indiſcreet 
© Bravery. In the common courſe of his life, his 
< Commerce 1s civil and entertaining, his Conver- 
< ſation juſt and polite : all that he ſays is ſolid and 
< well digeſted ; and in his Writings, the eaſineſs 
of the expreſſion equals the clearneſs of the 
thought. I will not ſay any thing to you of Mon- 
* fieur Þx TURENNE); it would be too great a 
* preſumption in a private man, to think that his 
. ſingle opinion wou'd be conſider'd among pub- 
lick teſtimonies, and that univerſal juſtice which 
whole Nations have pay'd to his merit. Be- 
ſides, it ſignifies little to entertain you long about 
Perſons who are at ſo great a diſtance, and con- 
ſequently cannot promote your Intereſt. 
© I now return to Monſieur px PAL Lu Au and 
M. DpEMIOSSE Ns, in order to characterize them 
by thoſe Qualities, which may either be agreeable 
< or uſeful ro you. You will find in your acquain- 
© tance with Monſieur px PALLV Av, all the a- 
greeableneſs imaginable, and as much ſafety and 
: ſecrecy as you can deſire. You muſt not expect 
to find in him the forwardneſs of giddy young 
fellows, who pretend to ſerve you, but whoſe 
imprudence you have more reaſon to fear, than 
to be fond of their ay. He will ever do punc- 
tually, what you ſhall defire of him ; and I dare 
engage he will be wanting in none of thoſe of- 
< -fices which a nice Courtier is capable of perform- 
ing. If your Friendſhip is but once well Knit, 
che will intereſt himſelf in your Conduct, and 
vou will find him more ſerviceable to P 
C. that 
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that by his advice, than proper to advance your 
affairs by his vigor. I ever found him a great 
enemy to falſe pretenders of Generofity : and be- 
cauſe he has ever ridiculed the oftentation of an 
affected Probity, ſome malicious people have con- 
cluded that he is no great admirer of Sincerity. 


But I dare venture to ſay, that I never knew in 


any man an Integrity more natural, than I have 
found in him. He uſes no deceit, no artifice, 
no fineſs with his Friends : he is devoted to 
the Court without any ſordid proſtitution ; and 
endeavours to pleaſe, by a delicacy untainted with 


 Adulation. | 


An intimacy with Monſieur px MIOSSENS 
will be more advantageous to your affairs; par- 
ticularly in this critical juncture, where almoſt 
every thing 1s owing to Induſtry. He cannot fail 
making a great figure at a Court, where there 
will be claſhing Intereſts, and great caballing. 
He will make no difficulty of opening himſelf 


to you at firſt fight, out of hopes that you may 


ſerve him upon occaſion ; and if you maintain a 
fair correſpondence with him, he will make it his 
particular buſineſs to have the honour of obligin 
you in all things. Do but ſhew a little diligence 
on your fide, and you will engage him to mind 
nothing but your ſervice ; if you are complaiſant, 
he will be a Flatterer ; expreſs an affection for 
him, and he will be more ſenſible of it than you 
cou'd well believe, or he himſelf cou'd think. to 
be. Then he quits all conſideration of Intereſt, 
and animating himſelf with all the zeal of Friend- 
ſhip, he will at laſt undertake your affairs with 
the ſame vigor as if they were his own. In- 
duſtrious, punctual, diligent in the proſecution 
of them; reckoning for nothing thoſe general 
offices by which ordinary Friendſhips . are enter- 
tain'd, he will not be brought to believe, that 
| B 2 © you 
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vou can be ſatisfied with him, much leſs will he be 
* ſatisfied with himſelf, till he has moſt effectually 
ſerv'd you. The only danger you run, is, leſt you 
© ſhould happen to offend the niceneſs of his Hu- 
* mour. A forgetfulneſs; an indifference ſhown 
without deſign, may occaſion his to you in good 
earneſt; a little raillery upon a Miſtreſs whom 
he loves, a diſcourſe of his miſconſtru'd, or ex- 
pos'd, paſs with him for ſenſible Afﬀronts ; nay, 
without proportioning his reſentment to the of- 
fence, he will take occaſion perhaps to revenge 
himſelf -upon you in things of the greateſt impor- 
tance to you. As no man living is more capable 
of ſetting off and extolling your good qualities, 
while he loves you, ſo no man better knows how 
to expoſe your infirmities and defects, in the moſt 
aggravating manner, than he does, when he 
thinks you give him a juſt provocation to break 
with you. This is what you have to apprehend 
from his Humour; but it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to avoid it. To make ſure of him, you have 
nothing elſe to do, but to make ſure of your ſelf ; 
and if you ſhew the leaſt regard to him, I dare 
engage that he will return it with far greater. 
As for Monfieur px PALLUAv, replied the 
Duke of CAN DAL E, I own to you, that I could 
like bis Humour as ſoon as any man's in the world; 
and you will oblige me, ſince you have ſo particular a 
ſhare of his Friendſhip, if you will introduce me into 
his. I have as great an eſteem for Monſieur p E 
Mross ENS as you can have. I know well enough, 
that no man can be maſter of better Qualities ; no man 
has more wit, or exerts it more readily, or more effec- 
tually than he does to ſerve his Friends: but he bas hi- 
therto ſhown ſo diſobliging a Behaviour to me, that 1 
am reſolv'd never io make any advances towards an 
acquaintance with him, I he had any inclination to 
court mine, or if you cowd contrive a way to bring ws 
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together, and lay the foundation of a Friendſhip between 


us, I ſhould take no leſs delight to ſee it eſfected, than 


T ſhould find my advantage in it. 
MorerT, and the Chevalier pt La VIE u- 
VILLE, had, it ſeems, poſſeſs*d the Duke of C a x- 
DALE with an ill opinion of him, and he was in- 
clinable enough of himſelf to receive it, out of a 
ſecret pique of Honour, which made him reſent the 
imperiouſneſs which Monſieur pe Mioss ens aſ- 
ſum'd with him on all occaſions, and which his un- 


active and lazy humour made him think not worth 


his while to oppoſe. I would not in this be under- 
ſtood, as if I call'd his Courage in queſtion : for he 
really did not want it, but the eaſineſs of his tem- 
per, and his indifference in all things, had an air 
of weakneſs in it, particularly on little occaſions, 
which he did not think important enough to diſturb 
his quiet. Every thing of Eclat, and which made 


a noiſe in the World, was an incentive to his Glo- 


ry; and Glory made him diſcover the true uſe of 
his Spirit. I have even ſeen him go farther than he 
ought to have done for his own Honour, after he 
had ſlighted little matters, which however made a 
buſtle at the end. He was forward enough to ha- 


ard his fortune, nay, and his life too, when he 


thought his Reputation was thorowly engaged : but 
he gave the world too much advantage over him 
by ſupineneſs ; and generally the world carried it 
too far, by maliciouſly ridiculing his conduct, which 
made him loſe the moderation of his humour, that 
was generally ſoft enough, but always leſs ſoft than 
ambitious. ; OW | 
This is a ſhort ſketch of the Duke of Ca x- 
DALE'S Character: but as he made noiſe enough 
in the world, to give people a curioſity to know 
him perfectly, it will not be amiſs to draw him in 
full length. I have known but few Men who had 
ſo many different Qualities: but he had this advan- 
2 tage 
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tage in the commerce of the World, that Nature 
expos'd only thoſe to publick view, that were agree- 
able, and took care to conceal whatever might cre- 
ate averſion. I never in all my life beheld ſo noble 
an Air as his : all his Perſon was agreeable, and 
nothing came amiſs to him, that lay within the 


reach of an ordinary Genius, both for a pleaſant 


Converſation, and Diverſions. A ſmall acquaintance 
made him be beloved: but it was impoſſible for one 
to have a long intimacy with him, without being 


diſguſted ; ſo little care did he take to preſerve your 


friendſhip, and ſo fickle was he in his own. While 
he was thus indifferent, men of addreſs left him, 
without breaking off abruptly, and brought down 
their familiarity to a bare acquaintance : thoſe of 
more tender inclinations complain'd of him, as 
ſome do of an ungrateful Miſtreſs, whom they can: 
not however part with. Thus the Charms of his 
Perſon ſupported him in ſpite of all his defects, 
and oblig'd even thoſe who had been provok'd by 
him, to have a favourable opinion of him, As for 
him, he liv'd with his Friends, as the generality of 
Miſtreſſes do with their Lovers: whatever ſervices 
you had done him, he ceas'd to love you, when you 
ceag'd to pleaſe him; being, like them, diſguſted 
with a long acquaintance, and fond of the pleaſure 
which a new friendſhip gives, as the Ladies are of 
the tender delights of a new-born paſſion, How- 
ever, he left his old engagements without an open 
rupture, and you wou'd have given him ſome un- 
eaſineſs to have broken off entirely with him; the 
noiſe of ſuch a ſeparation having ſomething of vio- 
lence in it, which was contrary to his nature. Be- 
ſides, he was not for excluding the return of an 


old Friend, wha had been either agreeable or 


ſerviceable to him. As he was addicted to Pleaſure, 
and intereſted at the ſame time, he would come 
back to you upon the ſcore of your * 
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and court you in his neceſſities. He was extremely 


covetous, and yet a ſpendthrift; fond of making 


a great figure, tho he did not like the charge of it. 
He was eaſy, and vain-glorious; ſelfiſh, but faith- 
ful and honeſt ; qualities very oddly ſorted, but 
which, however, met together in the ſame perſon, 
There was ſcarce any thing troubled him more, 
than to be worſe than his word, and when Intereſt, 
the uſual director of all his actions, made him break 
it, he was ſo diſſatisfy'd with himfelf, that he was 
aſham*d to ſee you, till he thought you had forgot- 
ten the wrong he had done you. Then he would 
beſtir himſelf with new vigour for you, and thought 
himſelf ſecretly oblig'd to you for having recon- 
cid him to himſelf. If his intereſt was not con- 
cern'd, he would ſeldom diſoblige you: but then 
you were to expect as few good offices from his 
friendſhip, as injuries from his hatred ; and *tis ſuf- 
ficient matter of complaint, among friends, the not 
having any thing to commend a man for, but his 
doing us no hurt. 

As for the fair Sex, he had for a long while an 
Indifference to them, or at leaſt took but little pains 
to gain their Affections. When once he appear'd 
ſo amiable to them, they ſoon diſcover'd that his 
indifference was a loſs rather to them, than to him- 
ſelf; and being acquainted with their own intereſt, 
they began to form deſigns upon a man who was 


too flow in executing any upon them. In ſhort, 


they lov'd him, and then, at laſt, he knew what it 
was to love, Towards the latter part of his Life, 
all our Ladies began to caſt their eyes on him: the 
molt retir'd of the Sex ſigh'd in ſecret for him; the 
moſt gallant, diſputing the prize among themſelves, 
ſtrove to poſſeſs him, as their beſt fortune, After 
he had divided them in their intereſts of Gallantry, 
he reconcil'd them in their tears for his Death. All 
felt they lov'd him, and a common tenderneſs ſoon 
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became a general grief, Thoſe whom he had for- 
merly lov'd, reviv*d the memory of their old Paſ- 
ſion, and fondly imagin'd they had juſt now loſt 
what they had loſt long before. Several that were 


indifferent to him, flatter'd themſelves that they 
would nat have been always ſo; and accuſing Death 


of preventing their happineſs, they mourn'd for ſo 
amiable a Perſon, of whom they might have been 
belov'd, had he liv'd. There are ſome that la- 
mented him out of Vanity ; and Ladies that never 
knew him, were ſeen to join their tears with the 
Parties concern'd, to give themſelves a merit of 
Gallantry. But his true Miſtreſs ** made her ſelf fa- 
mous by the exceſs of her Affliction; and had, in 


my opinion, been happy, if ſhe had kept it on to 


the laſt, One Amour is creditable ta a Lady; and 
I know not whether it be not more advantageous |? 
to their Reputation, than never to have been in love. 
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N 
1 0 . 
THE COUNT DE LIONNE. 
8 — 


to you, by reaſon of the continuance of my Diſ- 
: which will oblige me for the future to re- 


trench much of my own ſatisfaction, not to abuſe 


ſo warm a zeal as yours. Diſcretion is a virtue that 
ought to be practisꝰd with true Friends; and I am 
too much concern'd to preſerve you, not to uſe 


yur 


- 2 The Counteſs d'Olenne. 
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your friendſhip with circumſpection. If I durſt, in 
this place, diſcover my ſoul to you, you wow'd 
ſee it deeply affected with the kindneſs of the moſt 
diſintereſted friend in the world; ſince nothing bur 
your own generoſity maintains me in your affection : 
which makes me believe that you have a mind to 
ſet an example to Poſterity, which ſhe muſt de- 
ſpair ever to be able to imitate. In ſhort, I exa- 
mine my ſelf every way, and find nothing in me 
but what juſtifies the diſguſt which others ought to 
entertain of my perſon. Reflections would be very 
irkſome to me, were they not alleviated by the re- 
membrance of a perſon for whom I have the ſame 
veneration, which ſo accompliſh'd a merit gains 
him from every body. | 
But I will no longer make ſo nice a Modeſty as 


yours uneaſy ; and therefore proceed to the Judg- 


ment you have aſk*d of me upon Britannicus *, I 
have read it with attention enough to obſerve fine 
things in it. It exceeds, in my opinion, both A 
lexander and Audromache : the Verſes of it are more 
magnificent; and I will not be ſurpriz'd if ſome 
Sublime be found in it. However, I deplore the 
misfortune of that Author, for having written ſo 
worthily upon a Subject which cannot afford an 
agreeable repreſentation. And, indeed, the Cha- 
raters of Narcissus, AGRIPPINA, and 
NERO; and the black and horrible idea which is 
entertain'd of their Crimes, cannot be effaced from 
the memory of the Spectators ; and whatever efforts 
he can make to ſhake off the thoughts of their Cru- 
elties, the horror he has for them, does in ſome 

meaſure deſtroy the merit of the Play. | 


A 


* A Tragedy, by Racine. 
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FROM 


M. CORNEILLE, 
10 5 


M. DE ST. EVRE MONO. 


To return him Thanks for the Praiſes he 


had beſtow'd upon him, in the D1S$SER- 
TATION 0% RACINE's Alexander. 


SIR, 


70 HE obligation I have to you, is of ſuch a 


nature as never to be worthily acknowledg'd 
by Thanks; and I am in ſuch confuſion about it, 


that I ſhould ftill take up with filence, were I not 


apprehenſive it ſhould paſs with you for Ingratitude. 
Altho ſuch weighty Applauſe as yours ought to be 
extreme dear to us, there are yet conjunctures which 
infinitely raiſe the price of it, You honour me with 
your eſteem, at a time when there ſeems to be a Par- 


ty form'd to rob me of all. You ſupport me, when 


they fancy they have thrown me down ; and you 
give me a noble comfort for the niceneſs of our 
Age, when you vouchſafe to allow me the true 

e taſte 
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taſte of Antiquity. This is a wonderful advantage 
for a man, who cannot doubt that Poſterity will 
E depend upon your Judgment: and after this, I muſt 
freely own to you, that I think I have ſome right 
do treat as ridiculous, thoſe vain Trophies that are 
2 erected upon the imaginary uins of mine; and to 
look down with pity on thoſe obſtinate prepoſſeſ- 
ſions that were entertain*d for antient Heroes, new 
= caſt after our faſhion. De 
Will you give me leave to add, in this place, 
that you have hit my weak ſide ; and that my So- 
XZ -honiſba, for whom you ſhow ſo much tenderneſs, 
has the beſt part of my own ? How agreeably you 
XZ fatter my Sentiments, when you confirm what I 
have advanc'd about the ſhare which Love ought to 
have in noble Tragedies, and with what fidelity we 
Z ought to preſerve to thoſe illuſtrious Antients, thoſe 
Characters of their Time, Nation, and Humour ! 
I have hitherto been of opinion, that Love was a 
» Paſſion attended with too much weakneſs to be pre- 
dominant in an Heroick Piece: I would have it to 
be the Ornament, but not the Subſtance ; and that 
great Souls ſhould not be acted by it, any farther 
2 than it is conſiſtent with nobler Impreſſions. Our 
Beaux and merry Sparks are of a contrary opinion; 
burt ſince you declare for mine, tis a ſufficient rea- 
XZ {on for me to be extremely beholden to you, and 
ever to profeſs my ſelf, 
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. moſt obedient Servant, 
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M. DE ST.,EVREMOND's 


ANSWER 


1 80 


KK CORKNEILLE. 


1 


DON'T doubt but you would be the moſt 

1 thankful perſon in the world, if one ſhould do 
you any good Office, ſince you think your ſelf 
obliged for the Juſtice which has been done you. 
Tf you were to thank all thoſe who have the fame 
opinion of your Works with my ſelf, you muſt re- 
turn acknowledgments to all thoſe that underſtand 
them. I can aſſure you, that no man's Reputation 
was ever ſo well eſtabliſh*d as yours is in England 
and Holland. The Engliſh, who are naturally 
prone enough to value any thing of their own, 
renounce that opinion, tho often well grounded, 
and think they & ſufficient honour to their B x N 
Jonnson *', by calling him the Zrgii/h Corneille. 
Mr. WAL. L E R, one of the greateſt Wits of the 
Age, does ſtill impatiently expect your new 3 
an 


| * Ben Johnſon flouriſh'd in the Reigns of James I. and Charles 1. 
He undertook to reform the Engliſh Stage, and did it with great 
ſucceſs, © His Comedies are much beyond his Tragedies. He died in 
1637. = 
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and fails not tranſlating one or two Acts of them 


into Engliſh Verſe, for his own ſatis faction. You 
are the only man of our Nation, whoſe thoughts 
have the advantage to hit his. He owns that they 


XZ ſpeak and write well in France ; but of all the 


French, he ſays, that you alone know how to think. 
Monſieur Voss1vus, the greateſt Admirer of 
Greece, who cannot bear the leaſt compariſon be- 


2X tween the Grecians and the Latins, does yet prefer 


ou before SoyHocLEs and EURIPIDES. 
After the approbation of ſuch great Men, you 


ſurprize me, to tell me that your Reputation is at- 
tack'd in France. Does it then fare with Good 


Taſte, as with Faſhions, which begin to ſettle among 
Foreigners, when they are old at Paris? I ſhould 
not wonder to ſee them have ſome diſguft for old 
Heroes, when we ſee a young one who eclipſes all 
their Glory: but if we are ſtil] pleas'd to ſee them 
repreſented on our Theatres, how is it poſſible for 
them not to admire thoſe you deſcribe ? I beheve 
the influence of Ill Taſte is upon the decline; and 
that the firſt Piece you ſhall give the Publick, will 
ſhow, by the return of their former Applauſe, both 
the recovery of- good ſenſe, and the reſtoration of 
reaſon. I cannot conclude, without returning you 
moſt humble thanks for the honour you have done 
me. I ſhould think my ſelt unworthy of the praiſes 


| you beſtow on my Judgment; but as it is generally 


employ'd in finding out the Beauties of your 
Works, I confound our Iutereſts, and with pleafure 
gratify a vanity mixt with the juſtice I do you. 


* Mr. Waller hath tranſlated into Engliſh Corneille's Pompey, 


3 mnfiſted by the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex. 
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—— 
A LETTER 
. 
THE COUNT DE LIONNE. 


OUR impatience for my return, increaſes 
mine, that I may have the pleaſure to ſee you 
again: but you cannot entirely remove my appre- 
henſions, that too earneſt ſollicitations with Monſieur 
DE LIONNE, the Miniſter, may render you leſs 
agreeable, and my Affair importuning. I ought to 
be ſo equitable, as to manage his good-will, and be- 
lieve that the weighty Affairs that lie upon his hands, 
are ſomewhat more preſſing than my own. . Your 
activity for your Friends, gives me this ſuſpicion ; 
which, however, is not of long duration ; for your 
addreſs heartens me again, and perſuades me, that 
you will always nick the time. I ſhould have been 
very ſorry that the Compariſon of the Prince, the 
fide-wind Letter, and the Character of * * * ſhould 
have been at the diſpoſal of M. Baxzsin'. As 


for all the reſt, your theft has made it yours, provi- 


ded my Name do not appear in it; and I have no 
manner of ſhare in it : fo that the thing ir ſelf, and 
the management of it, depend upon you alone. 
You are too reafonable to be ſo concern'd as you 


ſeem to be, at what I have writ to you about the 


Printers in Holland. I had no other deſign in it, 


than to let you ſee how much I value the m— 
| 0 


A famous Bookſeller in Paris, who had ſurreptitiouſly printed 
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of ſo polite a ſtyle as yours: for, in truth, no man 
can write better than you do. 
The new Writing of LI SOLA“ was printed at 


Bruſſels, and only ſeven or eight Copies of it were 
brought to this place. One of my Friends read it 


to me, but would not let me have it. It is a con- 
tinuation of Remarks on the Letter of Monſieur 
DE LIONNE, the Miniſter; wherein he endea- 
vours to prove, that all the advances made at Pa- 
ris towards Peace, are only amuſements, to hinder 


England and Holland from oppoſing the Conqueſt 


of the Netherlands; and maintains, that the deſign 
of attacking Franche-Comte, and that of making 
Peace, were inconſiſtent ; drawing conſequences 
from every thing. There are ſome things very 
witty in his Remarks; but then there are too many 
jeſts, for ſo important a matter. The Spaniards 
cannot avoid accepting the alternative, England 
and Holland being the Umpires of the Peace ; 
but the Marquis pE Cas TEL RO DHRIGO wiſhes 
for nothing more than the continuation of the 
War, which will bring the Engliſh and Dutch into 
his party. They very much wiſh for Peace here, 
but neglect nothing that regards the War. f 

I am very much oblig'd to Monſieur Co RN E/ 


ILLE for the honour he does me. His Letter is 


admirable, and I know not whether he writes better 
in Verſe than in Proſe. I deſire you to deliver my 
Anſwer to him, and to aſſure him, that no man 
in the world has ſo great an eſteem for any thing 
e | that 


Francis, Baron de Liſola, born at Bezangon, betook himſelf 
to the Emperor's ſervice, who employ'd him in ſeveral Embaſſiet, 
wherein he made himſelf very advantageouſly known, During 
the War in Flanders, the Gariſon of Liſie having intercepted 4 
Letter, which M. de Lionne wrote to the King, M. de Liſola 
publiſh'd ſome Remarks upon it. He wrote alſo ſome other Pieces 
againſt France. See M. Bayle's Dictionary, in the Article of 


Liſola. 


3 Governor of the Netherlands 
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that comes from him, as my ſelf. I have read nei- 
ther Amphitryon®* nor Laodice +, but as I caſt my eyes 
by chance upon the latter, the Verſes have kept up 
my attention longer than I thought: I deſire you 
to return the Author thanks, in my name, for 
ſending me his Piece, which I ſhall read very care- 
fully, and without doubt with great pleaſure. You 
ſhall have no Compliments 100 your ſelf; for a 
well-eſtabliſh'd friendſhip rejects whatever looks 
like ceremony. | , 

P. S. Since this Letter was written, I read an 
Act of Laodice, which ſeems to me very fine. 

MoLIERE ſurpaſſes PLauTus in his Ampbi- 
tryon, as well as TERENCE in his other Plays, 


TO THE SAME. 


'Othing is ſo agreeable to Friendſhip, as well 
as Love, as the demonſtration of a true Af- 
tection, which cannot be better expreſs'd, than by 
bearing a part in the misfortunes of thoſe we love. 
Your concern for the miſcarriage of my Affair, 
takes off one half of my own, and puts me in a 
condition to bear the other patiently. I knew no- 
thing of what you write to me, none of my Friends 
having been forward, no more than your ſelf, in 
ſending me a melancholy piece of news: but this 
diſcretion, as obliging as it is, gives me to under- 


ftand, that they have but an ill opinion of my 


Conſtancy. Seven full years of Misfortunes ought 
at leaſt to have inur'd me to Sufferings, if they have 
not been able to form in me a Virtue ſuperior to 
them. To end a moral Diſcourſe, impertinent in 
him that makes it, and too ſevere for him we en- 
tertain, Pl! tell you, in few words, that I ſhould 


have 


4 4 Tragedy by Thomas Corneille. 
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have been glad to ſee again the pleaſanteſt Country 


I know of, and ſome Friends, as dear to me 


for the demonſtrations of their Friendſhip, as in 
conſideration of their merit. However, a man 
muſt not be driven to deſpair, becauſe he lives in 
a Nation where delights are ſcarce. I content my 
ſelf with Indolence, where I cannot enjoy Pleaſures. 
I had ftill five or ſix years to reliſh Plays, Mu- 
ſick, and Good-cheer, and I muſt take up with 
Policy, Order, and Oeconomy ; and form to my 
ſelf a languiſhing amuſement from the contempla- 
tion of the grave Dutch Virtues. You will oblige 
me to return a thouſand moſt humble thanks to 
Monſieur o x. LIONNE, the Miniſter, for his kind- 
neſs to me. I am ſo unprofitable a Servant, that 
I dare not even mention Gratitude + but I am nor 
the leſs ſenſible of the Obligation. You will oblige 
me likewiſe, to acquaint me with the ſtate of my 
Affairs, and what anſwer has been return d. Your 


Letter will certainly be receiv'd in the packet of 


Monſieur p' Es TRA DH FES when he is here. As 
for the Airs and Novelties, I will not put him to fo 
much charge for Poſtage : but pray ſend me no- 
thing but what you like very well, either in Mu- 
ſick, or of any other kind. As for thoſe Trifles 
with which I amus'd my ſelf now and then, I have 
nothing but about one half of a diſcourſe, which 1s 
not yet copied fair. About a year ago, the fancy 
took me to treat of Intereſt in Perſons altogether 


corrupted , the too rigid Virtue ;, and the ſenſe of a 


Man of Honour, who keeps a Medium, and draws 
from both what ought to enter the Commerce of the 
world, I had left thoſe Papers in England, and 
found them loſt, except ſome Periods of the laſt 
writing, I ſhall endeavour to make them up a- 
gain; but as they have too great a connexion 
with thoſe. that are loſt, I believe the whole will 
be but indifferent, . 5 
. C INTE: 
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Perſons altogether Corrupted. 


The Corrupted l 


1 Have paſs'd, Gentlemen, thro' all conditions, 
and after an exact reflection upon Life, I find 
but two things that can deſerve the thoughts and 
application of a wiſe man; the care of getting, and 
that of hoarding. | 
Honour is nothing but the infatuation of young 
men: *tis by that a man begins his Reputation, 
when he is a fool; and he concludes it by that 
which is call'd Corruption, ſo ſoon as he becomes 
wiſe. 

As for me, I never had my mind poſſeſs'd with 
Chimeras. Duty, Friendſhip, Gratitude, Obligation, 
and the reſt of thoſe errors that entangle Coxcombs 
and Fools in their ſnares, have not given me a mo- 
ments trouble in all my life. Nature ſent me into 
the world with the true principles of Intereſt, which 
I have improv'd by Study, and fortified by Expe- 
rience. Greedineſs, which cauſes the ſame thirſt 
after Wealth, as Ambition doth after Power, has 
rais'd me to great advantages, without making me 
careleſs of the ſmalleſt profits. 

There are a hundred different ways of getting, 
which are but ſo many different rewards of our in- 
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induſtry. It would be a difficult thing to affign all 
the particular ways of getting ; but a man can ne- 
ver be deceiv'd, if he makes it his principal maxim, 
to prefer the Profitable before the Honeſt: To ap- 
ply one's ſelf to the profitable is to follow the in- 
tention of Nature; which, by a ſecret inſtinct, 
leads us to what is agreeable to us, and obliges us 
to make all things center in our ſelves. Honour 
is an imaginary duty, which merely for the conſi- 
deration of others, makes us abſtain from the goods 
we might enjoy, or part with thoſe which we ſhould 
retain. | | 

As for what relates to hoarding ; is it not rea- 
ſonable we ſhould manage with care, what we have 
acquir'd with difficulty? So long as we have mo- 
ney in our coffers, we ſhall have friends and truſty 
ſervants * : if we exhauſt it by a vain Liberality, we 
ſhall only give the world liberty to be ungrateful, 
when we have loſt that which ſecur'd to us the 
ſervices and reſpect of others. There are but a few 
grateful perſons, and tho we ſhould meet with 
ſuch, it is certain, that the price of Gratitude very 
rarely comes up to that of the Benefit. 

There is one thing of great uſe, which I have 


_ happily practis'd; an that is, Gentlemen,/ to pro- 
miſe eternally, and very rarely to perform. A 


man gets more ſervices by Promiſes, than by Pre- 
ſents ; for Men generally endeavour to deferve, 
what they hope from us: but are beholden to them 
ſelves only for what they receive ; and either look: 
upon it to be a recompence of their Pains, or an 
effect of their Induſtry. However, of all the ſe- 
veral ſorts of the Ungrateful, theſe ſeem to me 
to be the leaſt dangerous, becauſe they undeceive 
us immediately, and never put us to the expence 
of a ſecond gift. 

02 You 


" This is one of Machiavel's thoughts. 
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Lou will meet with others much more to be 
fear'd, who perpetually extol the Good which is 
done them, ſo as to trouble the whole world with 
their acknowledgments: they have always the name 
of their Benefactor in their mouths, and his pic- 
ture in their chambers; but what do they propoſe 

to themſelves from this vain ſhew of Gratitude ? 
They imagine it gives them a title to a new pre- 
tenſion; and whilſt you think they are employ'd- 
about acknowledging the favour which they ſo late- 
ly receiv'd, they think they have already done e- 
nough to deſerve another, and will not be want- 
ing to ask for it. A fine ſubtlety indeed, of this 
age, to turn Gratitude towards what is to come; 
which, till now, was nothing but the ſenſe of a 
- paſt Obligation / 

As you are to live with Perfons that have their 
deſigns upon you, *tis your buſineſs to uſe all cau- 
tion againſt them : but without putting your judg- 
ment to the expence of examining their good and 
evil Intentions, the beſt way will be, to ſecure your 
ſelf by a general diſtruſt of all Mankind. How- 
ever, not to create an univerſal diſguſt, which 
would make all the world abandon you, it will be 
proper to appear diſintereſted ſometimes, out of a 
ſecret deſign of Intereſt ; it will be convenient, 
now and then, to do ſome publick actions of ſeem- 
ing Generoſity, tho indeed *tis but all artifice ; 
and to force your Nature to do a favour, as nobly 
as if it came from a true Inclination. By this 
means, you will efface the remembrance of what 
is paſt, and make the world expect great matters 
from you for the future. 

But on. theſe rare occaſions, the ſecret is, to 
chuſe a Man of an eſtabliſh'd merit, or one who 
for his agreeable qualities is generally belov'd: by 
this univerſal eſteem, or friendſhip, every one 
fooliſhly thinks himſelf oblig'd by a favour, which 

| | p 18 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 35 
is receivd but by one ſingle perſon. After the 
noiſe of ſo noble an Action, let the world conti- 


nue in the good opinion of your Generoſity, and 
take pleaſure ſometimes in enjoying the flattery 


of ſupple Slaves, and the approbation of ill Judges. 


As by this conduct you have rais'd Deſires, and 
permitted Hopes to be entertain'd, all thoſe who 
think themſelves deſerving will ſtrive to ſhew it 
in your preſence. Your Enemies will endeavour 
to find out ſecret ways to reconcile themſelves, 
that they may not be excluded from your Favours. 
Your Friends, animated by a new zeal, will do 
their utmoſt to deſerve them ; and thoſe Perſons, 
who are particularly devoted to you, will redouble 
their care and diligence in ſerving you. 1 

Then, when you ſee all the world concur in 
your praiſe, you may inſenſibly betake your ſelf 
again to your uſual method. Your Acquaintance 
will become more difficult : to have a bare fight 
of you will be. no ſmall condeſcenſion; to ſpeak 
with you will be a greater: your Frowns will 
drive away the troubleſom, and your Smiles will 
ſatisfy the fooliſh : your familiarity, as unprofitable 
as it may be, will be taken for a mighty favour ; 
and to conclude all, in a word, you will practiſe 
all your vain things with others, and prudently 
reſerve all the ſolid ones for your ſel 
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THE 
TOO RIGID 


VIRTUE. 


The Virtuous Perſon ſpeaks. 


FT Have paſs'd, as well as you, thro? all Condi- 
tions, and after an exact reflection upon Life, 
J find but two things that can render it happy: 
to moderate our Deſires, and to make a good uſe 
of our Fortune. | 
They, to whom Reaſon affords a repoſe which 
opinion takes away from us, live free from many 
misfortunes, and are in a condition of enjoying the 
moſt real Bleſſings. A Man, advanc'd to Great. 
neſs, who makes others find their Fortune in his, 
Joins a great Merit to a great Happineſs ; he is 
not the more happy by the wealth he enjoys, than 
by that which he knows how to give: but he who, 
like you, courts all mankind for his Intereſt, and 
will not ſuffer any to ſhare advantages with him, 
makes himſelf unworthy of common Society, and 
deſerves to be excluded from all Converſation. 
Notwithſtanding the ill opinion I have entertain'd 
of you, I cannot but think, that there is a Vanity 
in the confeſſion of your Viees. Nature has not 
left it in your power to be ſo wicked as you would 
appear to be, A Man 1s not abſolutely ungrate- 
ful, with impunity ; he doth not betray, without 
| | remorſe z 
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remorſe; nor is he ſo greedy of another's wealth, 


and fo tenacious of his own, without ſome ſhame. 
And tho you had compounded with your ſelf, free 
from inward ſtruggles, and ſecret agitations, you 
are ſtill to account with the world, whoſe impor- 
tunate reproaches, and troubleſom accuſations, you 
muſt be forc'd to endure. 

As for the mercenaay principle of Intereſt, you 
were talking of, tis that which renders you con- 


_ temptible : for ftory tells us of illuſtrious Villains, 


but there never was an illuſtrious Miſer in nature. 
Greatneſs of Soul cannot conſiſt with the ſordid 
baſeneſs of Avarice. Beſides, what can be more 
unjuſt, than to engroſs that which is the Soul of 
Commerce and of publick Conveniency, to make 


no uſe at all of it? ?*Tis no better than foſtering 


of crimes, and to rob the Publick by a continu'd 
2 of what was once extorted from private Per- 
ons. . 5 

Thoſe that take away with Violence, in order to 
ſcatter with Profuſion, are far more excuſable. Their 
expence is, as it were, a kind of reſtitution ; and 
the Loſers ſeem to recover ſome part of their Poſ- 
ſeſſions, when magnificence expoſes to their eyes, 
what force had wreſted out of hols hands. If an 
ill reputation is indifferent to you, if injuſtice hath 
no influence upon you, yet have, at leaſt, ſome 
regard to your own repole. Sv. 

Since all your deſires center in Money, whether 
it be in your own cuſtody, or another's, it equally diſ- 
quiets you; you are mad to be diſappointed of 
getting it; what you poſſeſs, keeps you in perpe- 
tual pain; and if you loſe it, you are upon the 


rack of deſpair : now, as nothing is ſo agreeable, 


as to have Riches, and to make a right uſe of them ; 
ſo there is nothing ſo uneaſy, as to be greedy, 


and too frugal, at the ſame time. 


„ 1 


5 


I confeſs, your diſcourſe upon Ungrateful Perſons, 
is no leſs ingenious than true; but in anſwer to that, 
it may be replied, that this nicety of yours proceeds 
more from your obſervation than your experience. 
Your mighty precaution againſt Ingratitude, ſhews 
leſs. hatred for it, than averſion for Generoſity; 
and really you don't leſs avoid the thankful than 
the ungrateful. Both one and the other receive 
favours, and your intention is to beſtow none ; 
tho, perhaps, you may forgive an injury that is done 
you, yet you are irreconcilable when you have done 
a kindneſs, if it doth not hook in a greater. 

Since I am inſenſibly engag'd in this matter of 
Benefits, I will carry it on a little farther. There 
are ſome men of the humour of Cardinal X IM E- 
NEZ, Who never agree to what is requeſted of 
them, becauſe they would not be prevented, they 
fay, in their deſigns, nor diſturb'd in the order of 
the good they intend to do. There are men ſo 
Jealous of the honour of their own actions, that 
they reject every thing which is ſuggeſted them 
by others. This may come ſometimes from a good 
principle, and be found in lofty Souls; but, for 
the moſt part, they are diſhonourable Jealouſies, 
and falſe niceties of Honour, which proceed from 
a real unwillingneſs to do kindneſſes. 

Let us ſuffer the Miſerable to explain' their ne- 
ceſſities to us, ſince we do not ſo much as think 
of them in our plenty. Let us not be aſham'd of 
owing the thoughts of a good action to another; 
and let us leave all the avenues free to thoſe that 
adviſe us to do well. In the mean time, we ſhould 
think our ſelves too eaſy, did we not ſhew our 
ſelves difficult to be perſuaded to what is good, 
while we receive what is ill with the moſt implicit 
credulity, and believe-we are maſters of our ſelves. 
Every one fears the afcendant of his: Friends, if 
they intend to procure a goad office from him ; 

J every 
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every one takes a malicious ſecret, and the artifice 
of thoſe ill Impreſſions that are given him, to come 
from a ſincerity of Heart, and a real Friendſhip. 
And yet tis in this latter caſe, our caution is war- 
rantable ; tis here we may be upon our guard with 
jealouſy ; *tis here we ought to defend our ſelves 
from nice inſinuations, which inſenſibly lead us to 
do ill. | | | 
But to leave diſcourſes that are too general ; 
what are you the better for making all acceſs to 
you ſo difficult? What ſignifies that uu art, 
which rules every line of your face; whict * 
your Smiles and Frowns ? To give ſeaſonably, and 
to refuſe with reaſon, would be more beneficial 
for others, and more advantageous for your ſelf. 
There is no great merit in being able to over- 
reach thoſe who have their dependence upon you. 
You think you ſhew the ſubtlety of your Wit, 
while you only diſcover the malice of your Nature. 

The great pains you take to delude the expecta- 
tions of others, will delude the Deſigner, and come 
home to your ſelf at laſt, Every day brings you 
Riches, and every day retrenches the uſe of them; 
your Wealth increaſes, and your Senſes, which 
ſhould enjoy it, decay. You acquire things that 
are wholly foreign to you, and in the mean time 
loſe your ſelf. 

What are you the better then for all theſe fine 
advantages of nature? What benefit do you reap 
by this noble genius of Intereſt? You paſs your 
Life amongſt ſuperfluous Treaſures, while Cove- 
touſneſs doth not allow you the diſpoſal, and Na- 
ture deprives you of the enjoyment of them. 
How unhappy is your fortune, both in relation 


to your ſelf and others, which perſecutes you with 
inquietudes within, and envy without! 
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1 
THE SENSE 


Of an honeſt experienc'd Cour- 
tier, upon Rigid Virtue, and 
Baſe Intereſt. 


ſhould animate you fo ſtrongly againſt Vice. 
Have more indulgence, I beſeech you, for the vi- 
cious, or at leaſt ſhew a little more gentleneſs in the 
manner of your Correction. 
1 know that Reaſon was given us to regulate our 
Morals : but Reaſon, heretofore ſavage and auſtere, 
was civiliz d with time, and, at preſent, preſerves 


very little of its primitive rigour, It wanted auſte- 


rity, at firſt, to eſtabliſh Laws, 1n order to prevent 
outrage and violence: it was afterwards ſoften'd, 
to introduce Civility into human Society: it became 
nice and curious in the ſearch of Pleaſures, to ren- 
der life as agreeable, as before it was endeavour'd 
to be made ſecure and civil. Thus, Sir, we ought 
to forget that time, when 1t was enough to be ſe- 
vere to be thought virtuous, ſince Politeneſs, 
Gallantry, and knowledge of Pleaſures, make up a 

great part of our merit at preſent. 25 
As for the hatred of villainous Actions, it ought 
to continue ſo long as the world does: but give 
leave to Gentlemen of refin'd palates, to call that 
Pleaſure, which Clowns and ill-bred People call Vice; 
and don't make up your Virtue of old muſty No- 
| : tions, 


AM concern'd, Sir, that a Virtue too rigid 
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tions, which the primitive Mortals deriv'd from 
their natural ſavageneſs. 

In my opinion, you begin but ill with the Cour- 
tiers, to preach up inceſſantly to them the modera- 
tion of their Deſires, ſince they particularly value 
themſelves upon their Ambition. You might, per- 
haps, poſſeſs them with a diſguſt of the World : but 


while they live at Court, to pretend they ſhould re- 


gulate their pretenſions, is unpracticable Doctrine. 
Indeed, when a man has left the Court, he may 
make a ſhift to fling up every thing; but *tis diffi- 
cult, while he reſides upon the ſpot, not to deſire 
much; and, ungentleman- like, to confine himſelf 
eaſily to a ſmall matter. 

Among ſo many different Intereſts, where your 
own is concern'd, Ambition and Virtue are not ea- 
fily reconcil'd. We ought to commend the dexte- 
rity of thoſe who know to adjuſt them together 
we ought to ſatisfy our ſelves ſometimes with a 
Good which is not entirely ſo, and ſometimes ſub- 
mit contentedly to a ſmall Ill ; we ſhould not exact 
a ſcrupulous Probity, nor cry out that all is loſt, 
when the Corruption is but light. 

* The Gods, fays a certain perſon, never gave 
“a greater Preſent to mankind, than the Soul of 
„ the latter CaTo; but, they miſtook their 
time when they gave it:“ his Virtue, which 
would have been juſtly admir'd in the beginning of 


the Republick, proved fatal to it towards its end, 


by being too pure and upright. This juſt CAT o, 
who might have ſav'd his Country, if he could have 
contented himſelf with making his Citizens leſs vi- 
cious, deftroy'd both that and himſelf, by endea- 
vouring, to na purpoſe, to make them virtuous, 
A man of a leſs perfect Probity, who could have 
borne with the Vices of ſome particular perſons, had 
hinder'd a general oppreſſion. It was neceſſary to 
connive at the Irregularities of ſome Men in power, 

| : | o 
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to prevent tyranny ; for, by that means, the Re- 
publick might have been preſerved : *twould have 
been a corrupt one, I confeſs; but ſtill it had been 
a Republick. h | 
Therefore, Sir, let us not ſo fix our eyes on the 
World, as it ought to be, as not to be able to ſuf- 
fer it as it is: however, let not this indulgence be 
ſhewn to our ſelves. Let us ſhew forbearance and 
temper to others, but be ſevere to our ſelves : ene- 
mies to Vice in our own Conſciences, let us not ex- 
preſs any horror for the Vicious, left we make the 
whole world our enemy. | | 

For what can you propoſe to your ſelf, by rail- 


ing at covetous and ungrateful Men, as ſo many | 


Monſters that affright you ? I know that Ingrati- 
tude and Avarice are abominable qualities ; but 
fince they are ſo common in the world, either you 
muſt reſolve to bear with them, or retire into a Ne- 
fart, and carry that Virtue along with you into 
your retirement, which will make you be hated at 
_ | 
If you would reform the ungrateful, perſuade 
Great Men to make a better choice of the Perſons 
whom they intend to oblige. When we find them 
more nice and careful in the diſtribution of their 
favours, thoſe that are oblig*d by them, will make 
it their particular ſtudy to be grateful to their Bene- 
factors. If you would change the humour of a ſor- 
did Miſer, don't think to effect it by fine ſpeeches : 
all the Morality in the world may be preach'd to 
him without effect; repreſent to him the conſidera- 
ble fortunes which ſome have rais'd by being at a 
ſmall expenee ; poſſeſs him with the contempt which 
a penurious way of living draws upon a man ; ſhew 
him what advantages perſons of the ſame rank with 
himſelf have above him, merely by uſing a prudent 
Liberality ; and to cure him of this baſe Intereſt, 
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don't be wanting to ſet before his eyes another that 
is honourable. IE | 
Repreſent to your Man of Artifice and Self-ends, 
that all his machines will turn againſt himſelf. He 
would have his Servants faithful to him, yet the ex 
ample of his own treachery will corrupt them. As 
he values himſelf upon his ingenious addreſs, in pro- 
miſing much, and performing nothing; ſo others 
will claim a more ingenious right to cheat him, and 
every one will reward himſelf at his expence. He 
entertains his Friends in a ſcandalous unprofitable 
familiarity, whereby he gives them an opportunity 
to ſpy out his Faults, and to pry into his Affairs, 
without engaging them, by any tie, to reſervednels 
and ſecrecy. | 0 
As for thoſe premeditated: good Offices, that pro-—- 
ceed purely from Deſign and Artifice, as they are 
only a ſlight intermiſſion of a knaviſh conduct, ſo 
they produce no more than a light ſuſpenſion in our 
Affections; and ſo ſoon as the deſigning Miſer re- 
turns to his former practice, the world is imme- 
diately even with him, and turns to its former aver- 
ſion. | | 
By the like Reaſons you may make him ſenſible 
of the advantages he may draw from Virtue, and 
the prejudice which a ſordid purſuit of one's Intereſt 
carries with it. This is the niceneſs I expect in the 
manner of your Reproofs : for I cannot endure 
that you ſhould ſet up for a Philoſopher, or a pro- 
feſs'd Caſuiſt, and declaim with a ſplenetick and ſu- 
percilious vehemence againſt Vice. In ſhort, Sir, 
what can you hope from this fine Harangue? Eve- 
ry day brings you Riches, and every day retrenches 
the uſe of them, Your Wealth increaſes, and your 
Senſes, that ought to enjoy it, decay; you gain exter- 
nal things, and loſe your ſelf. Theſe People now 
take the thing quite otherwiſe ; the Money which 
comes to their Coffers, makes them amends for * 
Pk 3 | ay 
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day that is ſpent in getting it. The weakneſs of | 


their Senſes is repair*d, as they imagine, by the in- 


creaſe of their Riches z and when they decay in vi- 


gour, they think that in ſome manner they make 


up the loſs, by the improvement of their wealth. 


Your Wiſdom, Sir, is too refin'd for Men that are 
fo corrupted ; there is too great a diſtance between 
you and them, to be able to meet together, Let us 
be content to be virtuous, in regard of our ſelves, 
and not affect a Probity which will render us trou- 
bleſom to others: let us court the acquaintance of 
Men of Integrity, without having any averſion for 
thoſe that are not ſo : let us bear with all ſorts of 


Perfons, but converſe moſt with thoſe who can beſt 


. Pleaſe us. | 

As there are few Men of ſo conſummate a Vir- 
tue, that they can wholly ſatisfy you; ſo, on the 
other hand, there are few fo extremely vicious, that 
you muſt be forc'd to break off with them. Beſides, 
as we may find defects in the moſt virtuous Man, 
when we ſtudy him diligently, we may likewiſe dif- 
cover ſome good Qualities in the Man who is leaſt 
fo, if we will be at the pains to examine him. We 
very rarely find either all Virtue, or all Vice in any 
Man: the good and the bad qualities are blended 
together, and a nice diſcernment may eaſily diſtin- 
guiſn them. 

A covetous Man has his friends, and is not want- 


ing to ſerve them, altho he loves his Money much 


better than them. If he be a man of intereſt, he 
will uſe it in their behalf, and be glad to employ 
his diligence, to be excus'd from more ſubſtantial 
offices of friendſhip. | 
Another Man will deſerve your intimacy by his 
diſintereſted Friendſhip, and agreeable Converſa- 
tion, tho his lazineſs, and want of application, 
may render him unſerviceable to you, when he 
ought to act vigorouſly in your behalf. I know 


ſome 
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ſome Perſons of this temper, who are at death's 
door if they are to ſtir never ſo little for you, and 
whoſe natural ſupineneſs will not let them move 
one ſtep for you: but at the ſame time you ma 
command their purſes and fortunes, if you'll excr 
their application and induſtry. _ | 
As ſome Perſons are too frugal in their nature, 
but at the ſame time very agreeable ; to take from 
them all ſuſpicion of expence, frequent their Hou- 
ſes bur ſeldom, and enjoy with pleaſure their com- 


in your own. | 
2 Man is very ready to ſerve you, that 
would not acknowledge any obligation you ſhould 
lay upon him; and being himſelf not very punc- 
tual in point of gratitude, will leave the acknow- 
ledgment of the — he does you to your own 
diſcretion. | | | 
There are fome light-headed, extravagant per- 
ſons in the world, whoſe ordinary Acquaintance 
you ought to avoid; but whoſe Raſhneſs may be 
more ſerviceable to you, upon ſome occaſion or 
other, than the Prudence of the Wiſe. Prudent 
Men will not act fo vigorouſly in your intereft, but 
their Judgments will help to regulate your Conduct. 
Beſides, we are not always the ſame: We do too 
much honour to human Nature, when we aſſign 
uniformity to it. He that neglects you to-day with 
coldneſs, will, by ſome extraordinary turn of mind, 
ſeek out an opportunity to ſerve you to-morrow. 
In ſhort, men are changeable, various, made up of 
good and ill qualities. Let us make all the honeſt 
uſe of them that we can, and not avoid Men for 
their defects, who might with as much reaſon, ſhun 

us for ours. 5 
It is time to ſum up, in a few words, all chat 
may be ſaid upon opinions ſo oppoſite: they have 
this common in their oppoſition, that they keep us 
too devoted to our ſelves, tho in a different — | 
| 2 | e 
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The one, thro' fondneſs of a Virtue, which is 
only beneficial to our ſelves, would carry us into 
a Deſart, and deter us from the common offices of 
a civil life; the other brings us into Society, that 
we may make our own private advantage of the 
publick. If we follow the firſt, every thing will 
be Vice with us, becauſe we frame to our ſelves an 
idea of Virtue that the World never practis'd. If 
we will be govern'd by the latter, there will be 
no more Faith, nor Honour, nor Integrity left 
amongſt us. We muſt live amongſt Men, as if 
we were not of the ſame Species; indifferent to their 
Merit, exempt from their Paſſions, inſenſible of 
their Pleaſures, and ſtudious of nothing but our 
own Intereſt. 75 | 52 
On one ſide, the Speculations are too pure and 
refin'd ; on the other, too baſe and corrupted: but 
we can. better make ſhift without a good, which 
roduces not an unprofitable virtue, than ſuffer the 
effects of ſo dangerous a Corruption. | 
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LEETT.E.R 
„„ 
COUNT DE LIONNE. 


EX, 
ERHAPS you are not at Paris: perhaps 
you are; and in this laſt caſe, your ſilence may 
be rather the effect of your forgetfulneſs, than of 
your abſence, But, ſuppoſe it were, I am too 
much beholden to you your paſt ſervices, to 
com- 
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complain of your preſent indifference. I don't in- 


quire after you, to fatigue you for an Anſwer, or 
renew a Correſpondence that would rob you of ſome 
hours, which you know how to beſtow to better 
purpoſe. But, Sir, you ſtill owe ſomething to our 
Friendſhip, and you will diſcharge the obligation, 
if you can find ſome way, either by your ſelf, or 
any body elſe, to let me know that you are in 
health. This piece of news will give me a joy, 
in which you are more concern'd than any other 
and if you were of my temper; you would be of 
my opinion, that to be well is better than to com- 
mand the whole world. No Treaſures are worth 
one year's Health. TE | | 
Pardon, Sir, the chat of an infirm man, who 
enjoying a quarter of an hour's health, thinks no 
other ſubject ſo proper to be talk'd on. You were, 
perhaps, of my humour, when you enjoy'd ſome _ 
eaſe of the pains occaſion*'d by your broken arm, 
and your other wounds. Now you are perfectly 
cur'd, reliſh the pleaſure of it, and let me make 
melancholy reflections on the Song you have taught 
me : | | 


But ob] when Age benums our veins, 
No longer ſprigbily Foy remains ! 


If there be any Airs as agreeable as this in the 


Muſick of the Fraſt of Verſailles, I deſire you to 
ſend thetn me prick*d, and you will oblige one 
who is more than ever, &c. 


TO THE SAME. 


Receiv'd, juſt now, the Letter you have done 
me the honour to write me, with the Airs you 
have ſent me. I ſhould have a thouſand thanks 

VOL © D to 
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to return you; but knowing, as I do, your incli- 
nation to oblige me, you will, I hope, allow me 
to be ſomewhat ſlow in making acknowledgments ; 
for the continual repetition of favours might fa- 
tigue ſo tender a gratitude as mine. Be perſuaded, 
however, that I have a due ſenſe of your kindneſs; 
and that you may more abſolutely diſpoſe of me, 
than of any man you know. 

I never was more ſurpriz d in my life, than to 
ſee expos'd to ſale here, three little Books that are 
father d upon me, and are now printing at Amſter- 
dam. It is about twenty years ſince I made ſome 


ſhort Diſcourſes on the Reflections that are contain'd 


in one of thoſe little Books * ; but know not who got 
them from me, | 

Continue, I beſeech you, to love me always : and 
be perſuaded, that you'll never have a ſurer friend, 
or one more paſſionate to ſerve you. 

When there is ſomething curious and diverting, 
I intreat you to ſend it me: particularly Monſieur 
ArNnavud's Anſwer to Monſieur CLaupe®, as 
ſoon as tis printed; with Mr. CLAuDE's Reply, 
which undoubtedly will ſoon follow: Habitd ratione 
of Poſtage, that is, any other way than by the 
Pot. | 

Do not forbear obliging me : for let my gra- 
titude be never ſo tender, yet it will laſt as long 
as my ſelf; nor ſhall I ever forget what you do 
for my Intereſt. os 


39 


* A Book intitled, La Perpetuité de la Foy de VEgliſe Catho- 
lique touchant I'Euchariſtie, defendus contre le Livre du Sieur 
Claude Miniſtre de Charenton. M. Claude ſoon anſwer'd that 
Book, and the Janſeniſts never made but a general Reply to that 
Work. See M. Bayle's Dictionary, in the Articles of Meſſienrs 
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TO THE SAM E. 


F 1 conſulted nothing but diſcretion, I might 
fave you the trouble of receiving ſome of my 
etters, and the fatigue of an Anſwer, which yout 
civility will incline you to write; but as tis my 
temper to conſult my own ſatisfaction as much as 
yours, you will not take it ill if I enjoy that which 
I find in entertaining you; and all that I can do 
for you, Sir, is not to abuſe it, by too frequent 
an enjoyment. , If you knew what a great trouble 
it is to me to forbear it, you would eaſily forgive 
what I do, for the violence I undergo in not doing 
more, SE 
1 am return'd tb a Court ', after having liv'd 
four years in a Republick, without either Pleaſure 
or Entertainment ; for I think the Hague is the true 
ſeat of Indolence. I know not how I put new 
life into my ſeritiments : but, however, the fancy 
took me to feel ſomething more quick and lively; 
and a fond imagination that I might return to 
France, made me pitch upon London, as a me- 
dium between the French Courtiers, and the Dutch 


Burgomaſters. Hitherto, I was contented to take 


up with the Heavineſs,. or to ſpeak more obliging- 
ly, the Gravity of the Gentlemen of Holland: but 
as I do not find my ſelf much nearer Frarice than 
I was, fo the vivacity I have ſtudied, is very inju- 
rious to my repoſe ; fince it dfaws me back from 
Indolence, without advancing me ti Pleaſure: That 
I meari, which I fancied to my ſelf in ſeeing you 
at Paris : for, to ſpeak the truth, I find here a 
great deal, amongſt abundance of polite and well 


bred men. | 
D 2 EY Your 


* M. De Sts Evremond wrote this Letter, immediately pen 


F - 


his rern to England, in the year 1670, 
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Your Friend the Duke of BucK INGHAM has 
told me, that I was very much beholden to M. 
pet LIONNE the Miniſter: to whom I intreat 
you to return a thouſand thanks from me. I am 
one of his Admirers; but my admiration is not 
worth the pains he has taken: and indeed, twas 
only his generoſity that prompted him to act ſo 
nobly. Pray, be your ſelf ſo generous, as now and 
then to remember your moſt humble and moſt 
obedient Servant. _— 4 


TO THE SAME. 


LTHO I ſhould not regret Monſieur p E 
LioxNFE the Miniſter out of my own In- 
tereſt; yet out of mere regard to you, I would 
have receiv*d the news of his Death with great Sor- 
row*. I am inform'd he is generally lamented at 
Paris; and I can aſſure you, that the Foreigners ho- 
nour his memory with the ſame ſentiments that the 

French entertain of him. Whatever was the me- 
rit of the great Miniſters of our State, foreign 
Nations did ever rejoice at their Death; and 'twas 
a long time before they could paſs from the ha- 0 
tred of their Perſons, to the veneration of their | 
Virtues. Monſieur px LITONNE is the only man | 
whoſe Death was apprehended, and who has made 
the world ſenſible of their Loſs, at the fame in- 
ſtant he died. To enlarge on the Death of Great 
Men, is to add grief and affliction to Death her- 
ſelf: ſhe has no need of ſuch. helps to be ghaſt- 
ly ; which makes me break off that Diſcourſe, to 
_ that no man can be more truly than I 
am, Cc. 8 5 


8 1 x 4 n 1 as. a. 


T o 


Hugues de-Lionne, Marquis de Freſne and de Berny, Mini; 
fler and Secretary of State, dyed in the year 167 f. 
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MARESCHAL DE CREQUI, 


Who askd the temper of my Mind, 
and my thoughts of all things, in my 
old Age. IP. 7h 


| HEN we are young, the popular Opinion 

ſways us, and we are more ſolicitous to 
gain the eſteem of others than of our ſelves. But 
when arriv'd to old Age, we are apt to have a 


leſs value for foreign things; and are moſt taken 


up with our ſelves, when we are ready to be want- 
ing to our ſelves. It is with Life as with our o- 
ther Poſſeſſions: all is waſted when we think our 
ſtock greateſt ; and we are ſeldom frugal, but when 
there remains little to be managed. Hence we ſee 


young men ſquander (as it were) their being, in 


which they think they have a long term of years 
to come: but we become more dear to our ſelves, 
as we are neareſt loſing our ſelves. Heretofore 
my roving, wandring fancy, rambled after all man- 
ner of foreign objects: at preſent my mind con- 
tracts it ſelf to the body, and unites more ſtraitly 
with it: not, indeed, out of any ſenſe of pleaſure 
from ſuch an alliance, but out of neceſſity of the 
mutual ſuccour and aſſiſtance, which they endea- 
vour to afford one another. „ 
In this languiſhing condition, I yet retain ſome. 
Pleaſures; but I have loſt all ſenſe of Vice, without 


| knowing whether this change be owing to the in- 
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firmity of a decay'd Body, or the moderation of 
a Mind better improy'd in Wiſdom than hereto- 
fore. I fear my Age has a greater ſhare in it than 
my Virtue ; and that I have more reaſon to com- 
plain, than brag of the obedience of my Inclina- 
tions. And, indeed, it were prepoſterous for me 
to aſcribe to my Reaſon the power of weer 
my Defires, if they are too weak to revolt: 
that what Wiſdom ſoever men at my years may 
boaſt of, it is hard to diſtinguiſn whether thoſe 
Paſſions, we now no longer feel, be ſubdued or 
erm Deo ob: * 
Whatever it be, when our ſenſes are no longer 
affected by external objects, nor our ſouls mov'd 
by their impreſſions, it is properly no more than 
a ſtate of Indolence : yet is not this Indolence with- 
out its Charms. For to think himſelf exempt 
from all uneaſineſs, is enough to give joy to a 
reaſonable man. The enjoyment of Pleaſures is 
not- always required : the privation of Pain well 
managed, renders our condition ſufficiently happy. 
When any misfortune befel me, I was naturally 
little ſenſible of it, without daſhing this happy con- 
ftitution with any thoughts of Conſtancy : for Con- 
ſtancy is only dwelling longer upon our miſeries. 
It appears the moſt amiable Virtue in the world to 
thoſe who are under no afflictions; but is truly an 
additional torment to. ſuch as ſuffer. Reſiſtance 
only frets us; and inſtead of eaſing the firſt Pain, 
begets a ſecond : without reſiſtance we ſuffer only 
the Evils inflicted on us; with it, our own improve- 
ments too. For this reaſon, under my preſent Miſ- 
fortunes, I reſign all to nature; and reſerve my 
Prudence for ſuch a juncture of time, as I have no- 
thing to ſuffer. Then by reflecting upon my own 
Indolence, I am pleas'd with the Pains I endure 
not; and by this means make happy the moſt com- 
mon ſtate of Life. . 
e To Expe- 
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Experience is form'd with Age; and Wiſdom is 


commonly the reſult of Experience. But when this 


Virtue is aſcrib'd to old men, it does nat follow 
that they are always maſters of it. This 1s cer- 


_ tain, that they have always the liberty to be wile ; 


and to knock off decently thoſe fetters, which pre- 
judice has put upon the world. They only are al- 
low'd to take things for what they really are. 
Reaſon has prevaiPd in almoſt all the firſt Inſti- 
tutions 3 but it has been afterwards almoſt quite 
over-run by Fancy. Now Age only has the power 
to drive out the one from what ſhe had uſurp'd, 


and to reſtore the other to what ſhe had loſt. 


For my part, I obſerve religiouſly all real Duties, 


The imaginary I decline or admit, as I like or dif 


like them. For in things to which I am not ob- 
lig'd, I think it equal Wiſdom to reject what does 
not pleaſe me, or to accept what does. Every day 
frees me from one link at leaſt of the chain, nor 
is it leſs for the advantage of thoſe from whom J 
diſengage my ſelf, than me who regain my Liberty. 
They are as great gainers in the loſs of a uſeleſs 
man, as I ſhould have been a loſer, by idly devo- 
ting my ſelf any longer to them. 

Of all ties, that of Friendſhip is the only one 
that is endearing to me; and were it not for the 
diſgrace of having my Affection flighted, I eou'd 
love merely for the pleaſure of loving; even where 
I ſhould not be belov'd again. In Love ill plac'd, 
the ſentiments of Amity entertain us purely by their 


own agreeable ſweetneſs : but we ought to diveſt 


our ſelves of a juſt hatred, for the intereſt of our 


own quiet. Happy were that mind which could 


entirely reſiſt ſome Paſſions, and only unbend it 
felf to ſome others. It would then be void of Fear, 
Sadneſs, Hatred, or Jealouſy. It wou'd deſire, with- 
out Violence; hope, without Uneaſineſs ;, and en- 
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The ſtate of Virtue is not a ſtate of Indolence. 
We ſuffer in it, a perpetual conflict betwixt Duty 
and Inclination. Sometimes we admit what's ſhock- 
ing to us, and ſometimes oppoſe what we like 
being generally under a Conſtraint, both in what 
we do, and in what we forbear. The ſtate of 
Wiſdom is fweet and calm: it reigns peaceably 
over our movements, being only to govern well as 
Subjects, what Virtue was to combat as Enemies. 
I can ſay one thing of my ſelf, as extraordinary 
as true, viz, that I never felt in my felf any conflict 
between Paſſion and Reaſon. My Paſſion never 
oppos'd what I reſolv'd out of Duty; and my Rea- 
ſon readily comply*d with what a ſenſe of Pleaſure 
inclin'd me to. I don't aim at praiſe on account 
of this eaſy agreement; on the contrary, I confeſs 
I have often been the more vicious for it. Not 
out of any perverſe diſpoſition to Evil, but becauſe 
the Vice was entertain'd as a Pleaſure, inſtead of 
appearing as a Crime. 
It is certain, the nature of things is much bet- 
ter diſcovered by Reflection on them when paſt, 
than by their impreſſions when felt. Beſides, the 
great commerce with the world, hinders all atten- 
tion in youth. What we ſee in others, hinders us 
from examining well our ſelves. Crouds pleaſe us 
at an age, when we love (as one may ſay) to dif- 
fuſe our ſelves. Multitudes grow troubleſom at 
another, when we naturally return to our ſelves; 
or, at moſt, to a few Friends, who are moſt ſtrictly 
united to us. 
*Tis this humour, that inſenſibly withdraws us 
from Courts, We begin thro* that to ſeek ſome 
medium between aſſiduous attendance and retire- 
ment. We grow afterwards aſham'd to ſhew an 
old face among young fellows, who, inſtead of 
taking our Gravity for Wiſdom, laugh at us for ap- 
pearing in publick Places, where nothing but Gal- 


* 


lantry and Gaity is to be ſeen, Let us not flatter 
our ſelves with our judgment: a brisk buffoonry 
will run it dewn; and the falſe glittering of a 
youthſul fancy, will turn to ridicule, the moſt deli- 
cate of our Converſations. If we have wit, let us 
make a better uſe of it in private Companies ; for 
in a croud the qualities of the mind maintain them- 
ſelves but ill, againſt the advantages of the body. 
This juſtice which we. are oblig' desto do our 
ſelves, ought not to make us unjuſt to the young 
men. We ought not ſuperciliouſſy to cry up our 
own times, or with moroſeneſs perpetually run 
down the prefent, which is favourable to them, 
Let us not rail at Pleaſures when we are paſt them, 
or cenſure Diverſions, whoſe only crime is our in- 
capacity to enjoy them, "a 
Our Judgments ought to be always the ſame. 
We may live, but muſt not judge by humour. There 
is in mine ſomething ſingular, which makes me at- 
tend more the trouble, than the pomp of Mag- 
nificence. Shows, Feaſts, and great Aſſemblies, in- 
vite me to the ſight of them : but the inconve- 
niencies I muſt ſuffer deter me. The elegant Har- 
mony of Conſorts, engages not me ſo much, as the 
difficulty of adjuſting them tires me. Plenty diſguſts 
me at meals; and Rarities ſeem to be an affected 
curioſity. My fancy cannot recommend any thing 
to my palate by the ſcarcity, But I am for the 
choice of things eaſily to be had, that I may pre- 
ſerve a Delicacy independent upon Fancy, | 


. 
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Of Reading, and the Choice of 
Books. 


AM as fond of reading as ever, becauſe it de- 
pends more particularly on the mind, which 
decays not like the ſenſes : but, in truth, I ſeek in 
Books my Pleaſure rather than my Inſtruction. 
As I have, leſs time for practice, I have leſs cu- 
riofity to learn. I have more need of a ftock of 
life, than of methods of living ; and the little that 
remains, is better entertain'd and cheriſh'd by things 


reeable, than inſtructive. The Latin Authors 


rd me the moft, and I read whatever I think 
fine, a thouſand times over without being cloy'd. 
A nice choice has confin'd me to a few Books, 
in which I ſeek rather ſound than fine Wit ; and 
the true Taſte (to uſe a Spaniſh Expreſſion) is gene- 
rally found in the writings of conſiderable men. I 
am pleag'd to diſcover in Tu LL y's Epiſtles, both 
his own Character, and that of thoſe Perſons of 
Quality that wrote to him. As for Toz Ly him- 
ſelf, he never diveſts himſelf of his Rhetorick ; and 
the leaſt recommendation to his moſt intimate friend, 
is as artificially inſinuated, as if he were to prepoſ- 
ſeſs a ſtranger in an affair of the greateſt conſequence 
in the world. The Letters of the reſt have not 
thoſe turns : but in my mind, they have more good 
ſenſe than his; and this makes me judge very ad- 
vantageouſly of the great and general abilities of 
the Romans at that time, 

Our Authors perpetually cry up. the age of A u- 
GUSTYSs, upon the account of Vir cir and Ho- 
RACE; and perhaps more yet upon the ſcore of 
MzcEtnas, who encouraged men of Learning, 


than 
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than for thoſe men of learning themſelves. It is 


certain, nevertheleſs, that their Parts, as well as 
Courages, began at that time to decay. Greatneſs 
of ſoul was converted to circumſpect Conduct, and 
ſound Diſcourſe to polite Converſation : and if we 
confider what remains of Mzcznas, I know © 
not whether he had not ſomething effeminate, which 
was made to paſs for delicate. MEC EN as was 
| AvevsTvs's great Favourite; the man that 
pleas d, and whom all the polite and ſprightly wits 

endeavour'd to pleaſe: now is it not likely that his 

Judgment over-ruPd the reſt, that they affected his 
manner, and aped, as much as they cou'd, his cha- 
racer ? 2 
 Avevsrvs himſelf leaves us no great idea of 
his Latinity. What we fee of TEREN OE; what 
was reported at Rome of the politeneſs of Scry1o 
and L'EL1vs; the remains of Cz 84x; and what 
we have of CiczRo, with the complaint of this 
laſt for the loſs of what he calls ſales, lepores, ue- 
nuſtates, urbanitas, amenitas, feſtivitas, jucunditas 3 
all theſe together, I ſay, make me believe, upon 
better conſideration, that we muft pitch on ſome 
other time than that of AvecvusTvs, to find 
the ſound and agreeable Wit of the Romans, as 
well as the pure and natural graces of their ton 

It may be faid, that Ho RACE had a very nice 
palate in all thefe matters; which perſuades me, 
that the reſt of his Cotemporaries had not. For 
the nicety of his reliſh conſiſted chiefly in finding 
the ridicule of others. Were it not for the imper- 
tinencies, falſe manners, and affeQations which he 
laugh d at, his fenſe wou'd not at this very day ap- 
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excellent Poets; but it follows not, that it was 
that of ſqund Judgment. Poetry requires a pecu- 
liar Genius, that agrees not overmuch with good 
ſenſe. It is ſometimes the language of Gods, ſome- 
times of Buffoons; rarely that * a Gentleman. It 
delights in figures and fictions,” always beſide the 
reality of things, tho it be that only, that can ſatiſ- 


I OWN the Auguſtan age to. have been, that of 


- 


fy a ſound Underſtanding. 


Not but that there is ſomething noble in making | 


agrecable Verſes; but we muſt have a great com- 
mand of our genius, otherwiſe the mind is poſſeſs'd 
with ſomething foreign, which hinders it from the 
free management of it ſelf. He's a Blockbead, ſays 
the Spaniard, hat can't make two Verſes, and a Fool 
that makes four. I own, if this Maxim prevail'd 
over all the world, we ſhould want a thouſand fine 
works, the reading of which gives us a very de- 
licate pleaſure z. but this ſaying reſpects men of bu- 
ſineſs, rather than profeſs'd Poets. Beſides, thoſe 
that are capacitated for ſuch great performances 

will not reſiſt the force of their Genius, for what 1 
can fay ; and it is certain, that amongſt Authors, 
thoſe only will write few Verſes, who find them- 
ſelves more cramp'd by their wn barrenneſs, than 
by my reaſons. N „„ | 

Excellent Poets are as requiſite for our entertain- 
ment, as great Mathematicians for our uſe : but it 
is ſufficient for us to be acquainted with their works, 
and not. to engage our ſelves in the ſolitary Enthu- 
ſiaſm of the one, or to exhauſt our ſpirits in Medi- 
tation, like the other, F. C 
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Comick Poets are of all moſt proper for the con- 
verſe of the world: for they make it their buſineſs 
to dra to tlie life what paſſes in it, and to ex- 
preſs the ſentiments and paſſions of Men. How 
new a turn ſoever may be given to old thoughts, 
that ſort of Poetry is very tedious which is filPd with 
ſimiles of the Morning, Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
Our Deſcriptions of a calm, and a tempeſtubus 
Sea, repreſent nothing which the Antients have not 
expreſs d much better. Now a-days we have not 
only the ſame Ideas, but the very ſame Expreſſions, 
and Rhymes. I never hear of the harmony of Birds, 
but I prepare my ſelf for purling Streams; the 
Shepherdeſſes are always lolling upon Fern, and you 
may ſooner find a Grove without a Shade in its 
proper ſeat, than in our Verſes, This muſt neceF- 
farily at length be very tedious : which cannot hap- 
pen in Comedy, where with pleaſure we ſee thoſe 
things repreſented, which we may perform, and 
where we. feel motions like thoſe we ſee expreſ&d. 
A Tale of Woods, Rivers, Meadows, Fields, 
and Gardens, makes but a very languiſhing impreſ- 
ſion upon us, unleſs their beauties be wholly new: 
but what concerns Humanity, its inclinations, ten- 
derneſſes, and affections, finds ſomething in the in- 
moſt receſſes of our fouls prepar'd to receive it: 
the ſame nature produces and receives *em, and 
they are eaſily transfus'd from the Actors to the 
Spectators, | 
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Of ſome Spaniſh, Italian, and 
French Books. 


THE delicacy of Love ſooths me, and its ten- 
derneſs touches me ; and as in _ they love 
the beſt of any Country in the world, I am never 
weary of reading in their Authors amorous Adven- 
tures: I am more affected with the paſſion of one 
of their Lovers, than I ſhould be with my own, 
were I yet capable of any. The very imagination 
of thoſe Amours raiſes in me certain motions for 
the Gallant, which I could never feel for my ſelf. 

There is, perhaps, as much Wit in the other wri- 
tings of chat Nation, as in ours; but it is a kind of 
wit that gives no ſatisfaction, except that of Cx x- 
VANTES in Don Quixot, which I could read all my 
life, without being diſguſted one ſingle moment. 
Of all the Books I ever read, Don Quixot is that of 
which I ſhou'd be moſt ambitious to have been the 
Author. Nothing, in my opinion, can contribute 
more to the forming in us a true taſte of every 
thing. I wonder how CERVAN TES cou'd, as 
it were out of the mouth of one of the greateſt 
Fools in the world, ſhew himſelf maſter of all the 
underſtanding and knowledge imaginable, I ad- 
mire the variety of his Characters, -which are of the 
moſt uncommon ſtamp in the world, and at the 
ſame time the moſt natural. QuzveE po, indeed, 
appears a very ingenious Author; but I eſteem him 
more for his thought of burning all his own Books 
when he read Don 2uixot, than for having been 
able to compoſe *em, 


3 * 
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I am not acquainted enough with Italian Poetry 
to taſte its delicacy, or admire its graces and beau- 
ties: I meet with ſome Hiſtories in that tongue 
above all the Moderns ; and ſome Treatiſes of Po- 
liticks, even above what the Antients have written: 
As for the Morality of the Italians; it is full of 
Concetti, or pointed Witticiſms, which rather ſhew 
a fancy that endeavours to glitter, than a ſolid ſenſe 
founded on deep reflections. 

I have a great curioſity for every thing that is 
fine in French; and am very much diſtaſted at a 
thouſand Authors, who ſeem only to have written 
for the reputation of being Authors. I read not 
for the credit of having read abundance ; which ties 
me up to certain Books, where I am aſſur'd to 
meet ſatisfaction. : | 

Mon Taicne's Eays, MALHERBE's Po- 
ems, CoRNEILLE's Trogedles, and Voi ru R Es 
Works, have eſtabliſhed to themſelves, as it were, 
a title to pleaſe me during life. MonTarcns 
has not the ſame ſucceſs with others, thro' the 
whole courſe of their lives. As he particularly lays 
open Men, the young and the old are pleas'd to 
ſee themſelves in him, by the reſemblance of their 
thoughts. The ſpace intermediate to theſe Ages, 
takes 'em off from Nature to other Profeſſions 
and then they find leſs in MonTaicne that fits 
*em. The Art Military employs the General; Po- 
liticks the Stateſman 3 Divinity the Churchman 3; 
and Law the Judge. MonTaiGNne returns up- 
on us, when Nature has brought us back again to 
our ſelves; and when an advanc'd age, in which 
we truly feel what we are, recalls the Prince as well 
as his meaneſt Subjects, from a concern for his 


Dignity, to the more near and ſenſible concern for 
his Perſon, : 


I 
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I write not this out of any impulſe of Vanity, 

which prompts men to make their fancies publick. 
I feel my very foul (if I may ſo ſpeak) in what I 
ſay; and underſtand my ſelf better by expreſſing 
the Notion I have form'd of my ſelf, than I coul 
by private thoughts and inward reflections. The 
idea a man has of himſelf by a bare attention to 
internal meditations, is always a little confus'd. 
The Image which is outwardly expreſs'd, is much 
more exact, and gives us a much truer judgment 
of our ſelves, when it is again ſubmitted to the exa- 
mination of the mind, after having been laid before 
our eyes. Beſides, the flattering opinion of our 
own merit, loſes half its charms, as ſoon as it comes 
into the light; and the complacency of ſelf-love in- 
| ſenſibly vaniſhing, leaves behind it only a diſguſt of 
its ſweetneſs, and ſhame for a vanity as fooliſhly 
entertain*d, as judicioufly quitted. - | 
To equal MALH ERBE to the Antients, I re- 
quire nothing finer than his own Compoſitions. I 
wou'd only ſtrike out of his Works what is not 
worthy of him. It were injuſtice to make him yield 
to any one : but it will ſuffice for the honour of our 
own Judgments, if we make him give place to 
himſelf. 

We may ſay the fame of CoRNE ILIE. He 
would be above all the Tragedians of Antiquity, if 
he were not in ſome of his Pieces much below him- 
ſelf. He is ſo admirable in what is fine, that he 
takes away all patience for what is indifferent. 
What in him is not excellent, methinks is naught; 
not that it is really ſo, but becauſe it wants the per- 
fection of the reſt. It is not enough for him to 
pleaſe us lightly, he's bound to touch us to the 
very quick. Some Authors may be allow'd ſimply 

to move us: and theſe emotions are pleaſing * 


Peter Corneille. 
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when we have nothing elſe in view, than to be ten- 
derly affected: but with CorntiLLE our ſouls 
are prepar*d for Raptures ; and if they be not tran- 
ſported, they are left in a condition more uneaſy 
than languor. It is, I confeſs, difficult always to 
charm 3 very hard at pleaſure to raiſe a mind from 
its temper, and, as it were, to unhinge a Soul : 
but CoRNEILLE by having done it ſo often, has 
laid upon himſelf an obligation to do it always. 
Let him expunge what 1s not noble enough for him, 


and he will leave us in a full admiration of thoſe 


Beauties which no one can parallel. 
I ſhould not excuſe VorTwuRE for a great many 


of his Letters, which he ought to have ſuppreſs'd, had 


himſelf been the publiſher * : but he was like ſome 
Fathers, __— kind and prudent, who have a na- 


tural affection for their Children, and, in ſecret, che- 


riſh thoſe that want worth, thereby to avoid expaſing 
their judgments to the publick by their indulgence. 
He might have ſnew'd all his fondneſs to ſome of 
his Works: for there is ſomething in *em ſo inge- 
nious, ſo polite, ſo fine, and ſo agreeable, that it 
takes away all reliſh of the Sales Attic, and the 


Roman Urbanities ; eclipſes quite thro* the Wit of 


the Italians and. the Gallantry of the Spaniards. 


We have in French ſome particular Pieces of 
admirable beauty ; ſuch are the Funeral Orations of 


the Queen of England, and that of the Ducheſs of 


Orleans by the Biſhop of Condom. There is a 
certain Spirit diffus'd thro? thoſe diſcourſes, which 
gives us as great an opinion of the Author before he 


is known, as of his work after *tis read. His Cha- 


ra&er is impreſs'd on all that he ſays ; ſo that alto 
Val. H. E 1 


2 Voiture's Works were publiſh'd after his death, by his Ne- 
pheu Pinchene, aſſiſted by Conrart and Chapelain. 

James Benigne Boſſuet, firſt Biſhop of Condom, and. then of 
Meaux. He died the twelfth of Auguſt N. S. 1704. © - 
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I never ſaw him, I paſs eaſily from the admiration 


itn 
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of his Diſcourſe to that of his Perſon. 
O Converſation. 


| OW great ſoever the pleaſure of Reading is 
| to me, yet that of Converſation will ever 
moſt ſenfibly affect me. The acquaintance of the 
Ladies would afford me the ſweeteſt, if the ſatiſ- 
faction we find in converſing with the lovely, did 
not put us to the trouble of being upon our guard 
againſt their Charms. Yet this is a violence I rare- 


Ty ſuffer : as my Age renders me unacceptable, my 


Experience makes me nice; and if they car't be 
pleas'd with me, I am, by way of return, as hardly 
ſatisfy'd with them. There are ſome, indeed, 
whoſe Merits make a conſiderable impreſſion on 
my mind, but their Beauty has little influence on 
my heart: and if I am at any time ſurprized by 
it, I preſently reduce my Paſſion to a pleaſing rea- 
ſonable Friendſhip, that has none of the uneafineſs 
or Love.” * WIPE 
The firſt merit with the Ladies is to be in love 
with them; the next, the being the Confident of 
their inclinations ; the third, the ingenious improv- 


ing and ſetting off all that is amiable in them: if 
nothing will win their hearts, we may, at leaſt, 
gun upon their minds by praiſe ; for next 'to the 


over, to whom all muſt yield, he pleaſes *em moſt, 
who affords em means of being better pleas'd with 


'themſelves. When you converſe with them, take 


great care never to leave *em in Indifference ; they 
are, from their ſouls, averſe to ſuch coldneſs : 


_ Wherefore, either make your ſelf belov'd, or in- 


dulge their Paſſions, or make 'em find themſelves 
more lovely. For, after all, Love of ſome fort = 
My b r 
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other they muſt have; their hearts are never void 
of that paſſion. Direct a poor heart how to em- 
ploy it. | | 

*Tis true, ſome of 'em can have eſteem, and 
even tenderneſs without love; and others there are 
as capable of ſecrecy as the moſt truſty of our 
friends. I know ſome that have no leſs Wir and 
Diſcretion, than Charms and Beauty: but thoſe are 
rarities, that nature wantonly beſtows on the world, 
either by deſign or caprice; and we can draw no 
conſequences in favour of the generality from things 
ſo particular, and from qualities ſo uncommon. 
Women ſo extraordinary ſeem to have borrow'd 
the merit of Men; and, perhaps, *tis a kind of re- 
volt from their ſex, to ſhake off the natural con- 
ditions of it for the real advantages of ours. 

I confeſs, J have formerly been more difficult in 
the choice of the Men with whom I convers'd, than 
at preſent J am; and I think my ſelf not fo much 
a loſer in point of Delicacy, as a gainer in point of 
' Senſe. I then ſought for men that could pleaſe 
me in every thing, I now ſeek every thing that may 
pleaſe me in any man. A man in all reſpects agree- 
able, is too great a rarity, and it is no wiſdom to 
hunt for what we are hardly ever like to find. That 
delicacy of Pleaſure, which our Imagination paints 
to us, is what we ſeldom enjoy; the ſickly nice fan- 
cy gives us a diſreliſn of thoſe things which we 
might poſſeſs, during the whole courſe of our lives. 
Not that, to ſay truth, it is impoſſible to find ſuch 
Jewels; but it is very rarely that Nature forms em, 
and that Fortune favours us with em. My good 
ſtars made me know one of this rank in France, and 
another of equal merit in a foreign Country, who 
was the whole delight of my life. Death has robb'd 
me of this treaſure, and I can never think on that 
cruel day on which my Lord p' AuB1Gny died, 
but I may ſay, with a me and ſenſible regret, 

| * | 


em 
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„ Quem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, ſic Dii voluiſtis, habebo “. 


In the meaſures you will take for Society, you 
muſt reckon not to find good things ſeparately. 
Expect to meet ſolidity with prolixity ; agreeable- 
neſs with want of ſenſe ; and ſcience with ridicule. 
You will find theſe Qualities promiſcuouſly blended, 
not only among thoſe men whom we may, at plea- 
ſure, make choice of, or avoid, but even among 
thoſe whom our intereſt, or other ties as obligatory 
ſhall bind you to. I have convers'd with a Man of 
the brighteſt natural parts in the world, who'being 
ſometimes weary of the happy facility of his Ge- 


nius, engag'd in arguments of Science and Religion, 


in which he betray'd a ridiculous ignorance. I 
know one of the moſt learned men in Europe *, of 
whom one may learn a thouſand things, curious or 
profound ; in whom, nevertheleſs, you will find a 
fooliſh credulity in every thing extraordinary, fabu- 
lous, or exceeding belief. 

That great maſter of the Stage, to whom the 
Romans are more beholden for the beauty of their 
ſentiments, than to their own wit or virtue; Co R- 
NEILLE, who ſufficiently diſcovers himſelf without 
being named, becomes an ordinary man when he 
ſpeaks for himſelf. He dares ſay any thing for a 
Greek or a Roman: a Frenchman or Spaniard 
abates his Courage ; and when he ſpeaks for him, 
he is quite diſpirited. He racks his Imagination for 
all that is noble to adorn his old Heroes, and you 
would ſay, that he debarr'd himſelf the advantage 


of his own wealth, as if he were not worthy the. 


uſe of it. 
. 


4 Virgil. Aneid. Lib. V. Y. 49, % 
5 Dr. Iſaac Voſſius. 5 
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If you know the world perfectly, you will find 
in it abundance of men valuable for their Talents, 
and as contemptible for their Failings. Expect 
not they ſhould always exert their abilities, and diſ- 
creetly cover their infirmities. You ſhall ſee them 
often flight their Virtues, and fondly indulge their 
Defects. It reſts upon your judgment to make a 
better choice than themſelves, and by your addreſs, 
to draw from them that worth, which they could 
not eaſily communicate. 4 | % 

For theſe ten years paſt, which I have ſpent in 

foreign Countries, I have found as much Pleaſure, 
and been as happy in the enjoyment of Conver- 
ſation, as if I had been all the time in France. I 
have met with perſons of as great worth as qua- 
lity, whoſe Society has been the greateſt comfort 
of my life. I have known men as witty as any 
J have ever ſeen, who have join'd the Pleaſure of 
their Friendſhip, to that of their Company. I have 
known ſome Ambaſſadors of ſuch bright parts, 
that they ſeem'd to me to make a conſiderable 
loſs, whenever the dury of their Character ſuſpended 
the exerciſe of their private excellencies. 

I formerly thought that there were no well-bred 
and polite men but in our Court; that the effe- 
minacy of warmer Climates, and a kind of barba- 
rity in the colder, hinder'd the Natives from be- 
ing rais'd to this pitch, except very rarely. But 
experience has, at length, convinc'd: me, that there 
are ſuch every where; and if I have not diſco- 
ver'd it ſoon enough, it is becauſe it is difficult for 
a French Man to reliſh any but thoſe of his own. 
Country. Every Nation has its Excellence, with a 
certain turn proper and peculiar to its Genius. 
My Judgment, too much wedded to our own air, 
rejected as faulty what was foreign to us. Becauſe. 
we ſee them imitate- us in the faſhion of things 
exterior, we wou'd impoſe upon them the imita- 
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tion of us, even in the dreſs of Virtue too. In truth, 
the grounds of any eſſential Quality, are every where 
the fame : but we endeavour to fit the extrinſicks 
to our humour; and thoſe among us that pay the 
greateſt deference to Reaſon, muſt have with it 
ſomething to gratify their fancies. To ſpeak in- 
genuouſly, the difference 1 find between us and o- 
thers, in the air, or manner that diſtinguiſnes Na- 
tions, is, that ours is induſtriouſſy affected, and that 
of other Nations impreſs'd by nature, as ic were in 
an indelible Character. 

In all my life, I have never known but two 


\ 


perſons that were univerſally taking, and thoſe two 


differently. The one had agreeable qualities of all 
ſorts ; for the ordinary fort of Men, for the Hu- 
amiſs, and even for the Fantaſtical; and he 
ſeem'd to have in his nature wherewith to pleaſe 


every body. The other had ſo many rare accom- 


pliſhments, that he might aſſure himſelf of eſteem 
where ever Virtue is reverd. The firſt was inſi- 
nuating, and never faiPd to gain the Affections. 
The ſecond was ſomewhat proud, but yet com- 


manded Efteem. To complete this difference, a 


man gave himſelf up with pleaſure to the inſinua- 
tions of the former, and ſubmitted oftentimes, tho 
with reluctance, to the worth of the latter, I had 

a ſtrict Friendſhip with them both, and can fay, 
5 I never ſaw any thing in the one, but what 


Was agreeable ; or in the We but what deſerv'd 
eſteem. | 


Of Literature and the Civil Law. 


THEN I am  depriv'd_ of the comventitian of 
the Men of the World, I have recourſe to 
the Learned and if I meet with men * in 


polite 


polite Literature, I think my ſelf no great loſer 
by exchanging the delicacy of the preſent, for that 
of paſt ages. But we rarely meet with perſons 


that have a true Judgment: which, in many Scho- 


lars, renders Literature a very tireſome knowledge. 
Of all the men I ever knew, Antiquity is the moſt 
indebted to Mr. WALL ER: he lends it his beau- 
tiful Imagination, and his nice and delicate Judg- 
ment; ſo that he enters into the genius of the 
Antients, not only to underſtand rightly what they 
thought, but ſtill to embelliſh their thoughts. 

I have ſeen within a few years, abundance of 
Criticks, and but few good Judges. Now, I don't 
affect that ſort of learned men, who rack their 
brains to reſtore a Reading, which is not mended 
by the reſtiturion. The whole myſtery of their 
Learning lies in what we might as well be igno- 
rant of, and they are abſolute ſtrangers to what's 
really worth knowing. As they are incapable of 
having nice Sentiments and Thoughts, ſo *tis im- 
poſſible for them to enter into the delicacy of a 
Sentiment, or the fineneſs of a Thought. They 
may ſucceed well enough in expounding Gramma- 
rians, who applied themſelves to the ſame ſtudy, 
and whoſe genius was the ſame : but they can ne- 
ver hit that of a polite, well-bred man among the 
Antients, becauſe theirs is diametrically . to 
it. In Hiſtory, they neither mind Men nor Affairs: 
they lay the whole ſtreſs on Chronology ; and for 
the date of a ConſuPs Death, will neglect the know- 


' ledge of his Character, and of the tranſactions du- 


ring his Conſulſhip. TuLLy, with them, will 
never be any more than a declaimer of Orattons ; 
or CESAR than a Writer of Commentaries : the 
Conſul and the General eſcape their notice; the 
Spirit that animates their Works is unperceiv'd; 
and the principal matters they treat of, unknown. 
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I own I value infinitely a Criticiſm on the Senſe, 
if the expreſſion may be allow'd. Such is the ex- 
cellent work of Macyuiaver upon the Decades 
of Livy ; and ſuch would be the reflections of 
Monſieur px ROHAN upon CExsa R's Commenta- 
ries, had he penetrated deeper into his Deſigns, 
and expos'd to a clearer light the ſecret ſprings of 
his Conduct. I muſt own nevertheleſs, that he has 
equalPd the penetration of MACHIA EL in his 
Remarks upon the clemency of CESAR in the 
Civil Wars. But we may ſee, that his own expe- 
rience of ſuch Wars, furniſh'd him with abundance 
of hints for thoſe judicious Obſervations. 

Next to the ſtudy of polite Learning (for which 
J have a more particular affection) I love the ſcience 
of thoſe great Lawyers and Civilians, who might 
themſelves be Legiſlators; who re-aſcend to that 
original Juſtice that ſettled human Society; who 
know what Liberty nature allows in eſtabliſn'd Go- 
vernments ; and how. far the natural liberty of pri- 
vate Perſons is reſtrain'd for the publick good by 
neceſſary Politicks. Theſe inſtructions might be 
found in the converſation of M. SLust*, with as 
much pleaſure as profit. From Hon B ES, that great 
Genius of England, we might alſo receive theſe 

noble lights; tho with leſs exactneſs, becauſe he 
carries ſome things too far, and is altogether upon 
extremes in others. | 177 

Were Gxor ius yet alive, all things might be 
learned of that univerſal Scholar, who is yet more 
valuable for his Reaſonings than for his Learning. 
Now he is dead, his Writings reſolve the moſt 
important difficulties; and were Juſtice only re- 
garded, they might be a ſtanding rule to all Na- 
tions in points of War and Peace, His Book, De 


Jure 


6 A Canon of St. Lambert at Liege ; and Brother to M. Sluſe, 
Secretary of the briefs to the Pope, and afterwards a Cardinal. 


11 


Jure Belli & Pacis, ought to be the chief ſtudy of 
ſovereign Princes, their Miniſters, and generally of 
all ſuch as have any ſhare in the Government of 
the People. | | 

| Nay, even the knowledge of that Law which 
deſcends to the affairs of private Men, ought not 
to be ſighted. But this is left to the care of the 
Gentlemen of the Gown, and denied to Princes as 
a thing below them ; tho every moment of their 
Reign, they give Decrees, or iſſue out Warrants 


that extend to the Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives 


of their Subjects. They are only entertain'd with 


harangues about Valour, which is only an inſtru- 
ment of Deſtruction; and Diſcourſes of Libera- 


lity, which 1s but a more regular method of ſquan- 
dering, unleſs they be bounded by Juſtice. *Tis 
true, the Doctrine of every Virtue ought to be 
ſuited to the neceſlities of every one's temper : to 
infuſe liberality into the Covetous, to excite the Un- 
active with the thirſt of Glory, and curb, as much 
as is poſſible, the Ambitious with the reins of 
Juſtice. But amongſt all the diverſity of tempers, 
Juſtice is ſtill moſt - requiſite 3 for it keeps up or- 
der as well in him that does it, as in them to 
whom it is done. Nor is this a conſtraint that 
limits the Power of a Prince; for in doing it to 
others, he learns to do it to himſelf ; and fo it 
is in him a voluntary act, tho we neceſſarily re- 
ceive it from his Power. | G 

I read not an Hiſtory of any Prince better edu- 
cated than Cyrus the Great. They were not 
contented exactly ro inform him what Juſtice was 
in all reſpects, but they made him put their In- 
ſtructions in practice, as often as occaſion offer'd ; 
ſo that they did, at the ſame time, imprint the no- 
tions of Juſtice on his mind, and eſtabliſh an habit 
of being juſt in his Soul. The education of A- 
LEXANDER was of ſomewhat too large an ex- 
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tent: he was taught the knowledge of every thing 
in nature, but himſelf. His Ambition went after- 
wards as far as his Learning; and having endea- 
vour'd to know all, he grew deſirous to conquer 
all. But he had little or no method in his Con- 
2 and abundance of irregularity in his Life; 
or want of knowing what he ow'd to the publick, 
to private men, and to himſelf. | 

No men whatſoever can take too effectual a 
care to be juſt, for they have naturally roo ſtrong 
a bias the contrary way. Juſtice is the foundation 

and the fence of all Society ; without it we ſhould 
ſtill be Savages and Vagabonds ; and our impetuo- 
fity would ſoon reduce us to our primitive con- 
fuſion, out of which we are happily extricated. 
Yet inſtead of chearfully acknowledging the bene- 
fir, we find ſome reluctance in ſubmitting to that 
happy ſubjection it keeps us in, and ſtill long after 
that fatal Liberty which would prove the unhappi- 
neſs of our Lives. 

When the Scripture tells us that the Juſt are 
few, it means not, in my opinion, that no men are 
inclin d to good Works: but it ſeems to intimate, 
how little they are inclin'd to act as they ſhould, 
out of a principle of Juſtice. And indeed, were 
mens good actions examin'd, they would moſt of 
them be found to have their ſource from the con- 
ſideration of ſome other Virtues. Good Nature, 
Friendſhip, and Benevolence, are the ordinary 
{ſprings from whence they flow: Charity relieves our 
neighbours wants, Liberality beſtows, and Ge- 
neroſity obliges : Juſtice, which ought to partake 
in all, is laid aſide as burdenſome z and neceſſity 
alone gives it a ſhare in our actions. Nature en- 
deavours to find a kind of Self-complacency in 
thoſe firſt Virtues, where we act upon pleaſing mo- 
tives: but in this ſhe finds a ſecret violence, where 
another's right extorts from us what we owe, and 
WG 
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we rather acquit our ſelves of our own Obligations, 
than lay any upon them by our Beneficence. 

It is a ſecret averſion to Juſtice that makes us 
fonder of giving than returning, of obliging than 
acknowledging. Thus we ſee the moſt liberal, 

generous men, are not uſually the moſt juſt. Juſtice 

includes a regularity that lays a conſtraint upon 
them, as being founded on a conſtant order of 
Reaſon, oppoſite to thoſe natural impulſes, which 
are the hinges upon which Liberality almoſt 'al- 
ways moves. There is, I know not what heroical 
in great Liberality, as well as in great Valour ; and 
there is a great analogy between thoſe two Vir- 
tues; the one raiſing the Soul above the confide- 
ration of Wealth, and the other puſhing on Cou- 
rage beyond a concern for Life. But with all theſe 
gay and generous Motives, without good Con- 
duct, the one becomes ruinous, and the other 
fatal. 

Thoſe whom croſs accidents. of Fortune have 
undone, are pitted by all the world, becauſe it is a 
misfortune attending the condition of humanity, 
to which every body is liable: thoſe that are re- 
duc'd to Miſery by vain profuſion, raiſe more con- 
tempt than commiſeration; becauſe it is the effect 
of a private Folly, from which every man has the 
good conceit to think himſelf free. Add to this, 
that nature always ſuffers a little by compaſſion, 
and to relieve her ſelf of an uneaſy thought, ſhe 
contemplates the folly of the Prodigal, initead of 

reſting upon the proſpect of the Beggar. All things 
conſider'd, it is enough for private men to be be. 
neficent; nor ought this to proceed from a facility 
of nature, that lazily parts with, what it has not 
ſtrength to keep. I deſpiſe the weakneſs which 
is prepoſterouſly call'd Liberality; and hate no leſs 
the vanity of thoſe that never do a kindneſs b 
for the pleaſure of boaſting of it, 3 
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ſiſt its tender engaging Charms. 
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Of Ingratitude. 


I Nere are not ſo many Ungrateful men as tis 
| generally thought; becauſe there are not ſo 


many generous men as we imagine. He that in 


filence ſuppreſſes a favour receiv'd, is an unthank- 
ful man, that deſerv'd it not. But he that pro- 
claims one that he has done, turns it to an Injury, 


| ſhewing to your diſgrace the neceſſity you had of 


him, and the relief he has given you thro? oſten- 
tation. I would have a man of honour ſomewhat 
ſhy of receiving Obligations, and ſenſible of them 
when receiv'd : I would have him that obliges, ſa- 
tisfied with the generoſity of the Action, and not 
think of any acknowledgment from the party ob- 


lig d. When a return is expected, it is no longer 


Liberality; it is a ſort of Trade, which the Spirit 
of Intereſt would introduce into Favours. 

Tis true, there are ſome perſons whom nature 
has made ungrateful: Ingratitude is the main in- 
gredient in their compoſition; with that their 
Heart, their Soul, and every part is ſeaſon'd: 


they make no returns to Love, not becauſe they 


are hard and inſenſible, but becauſe they are un- 
grateful. | CPE 

This Ingratitude, which is rooted in one's Heart 
or Conſtitution, is, of all the kinds of it, the moſt 


- oppoſite to Humanity: for generous Perſons may 


ſometimes ſhake off the remembrance of a benefit, 
to eaſe themſelves of the trouble that ſome Obli- 
gations are apt to give. But Friendſhip Knits, 


not fetters us together; and without ſome extra- 


ordinary violence to nature, it is impoſſible to re- 


* 
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1 am inclin'd to believe that Women ought not 
to reſiſt ſo generous a ſentiment, whatever pre- 
tence may be ſuggeſted, from a "regard for Vir- 
tue. And . they think themſelves virtuous, 
and are only ungrateful, when they refuſe their 
affection to paſſionate Lovers, who ſacrifice every 
thing for them. To be too kind, would be a treſ- 
paſs on the rights of Honour; not to be ſenſible 
enough, is to croſs the nature of their Hearts, 
which they ought to keep free from perturbation, 
if poſſible, but not from a tender impreſſion. 

The Ingratitude of the Soul is a natural propenſity, 
not to acknowledge a Service, even withour a regard 
to Intereſt, Avarice may ſometimes ſuppreſs an ac- 
knowledgment, to avoid the expence of a return; 
but pure Ingratitude is, without farther deſign in it 
ſelf, averſe to all Requitals. 
| There is another ſort of Ionratinads, founded on 
a conceit of our own worth, when Self. love repre- 
ſents a favour beſtow'd upon us, as a piece of juſtice 
done to us. 

The love of tans has likewiſe its Ingratitude, 
as well as Self. love. The only ſubjection it allows, 
is to the Laws ; but out of abhorrence of a depen- 
dence, it hates the memory of Obligations that 
ſhew a ſuperiority in the Benefactor. This makes 
; Republicans ungrateful. They think that a dimi- 
nution of their Liberty, which is allow'd to Gra- 
titude. Thus BRU Tus thought it meritorious to 
ſacrifice his Obligations to Liberty. All the kind- 
neſſes heap'd on him were converted to injuries, 
when he began to look upon them as fetters. To 
ſum up all, he cou'd kill a Benefactor that was 
like to become a Maſter. An abominable villany 
amongſt the partiſans of Gratitude ! An admirable 
virtue with the ſticklers of Liberty | 

As there are men purely ungrateful, out of a 
mere Re of Ingratitude, ſo there are ſome mere- 


ly 
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ly thankful, out of a pure ſenſe of thankfulneſs. 
Their Hearts are ſenſible not only of good turns, 
but even of good-will too; and have of themſelves 
a propenſity to acknowledge all manner of Obliga- 
dlons. | 8 

According to the great diverſity which is found 
both in Gratitude and Ingratitude, there are ſome 
poor Spirits that think themſelves oblig'd by every 
thing, as well as vain humours, that think them- 
ſelves oblig'd by nothing. | 

If Self-conceit has its proud ingrates, Diſtruſt of 
merit has its weak thankful ones, that take com- 
mon juſtice for a particular obligation. This dif- 
fidence produces an Inclination. to Subjection, and 
the latter is the diſtinguiſhing Character of- this 
kind of thankful men. As they are incumber'd 
with Liberty, and aſham'd of Servitude, they raiſe 
up chimerical Obligations, to give an honourable 
colour to their dependence. 

I will not reckon among the Grateful, thoſe 
poor wretches that think themſelves oblig'd, for 
not being hurt. They are not only Slaves, but 
Slaves that have not even the courage to hope well. 
To theſe wretches, all treatment that is not rigo- 
rous is fayourable, and every thing that is not an 
Injury, they think a Benefit. 

I have but one word more to ſay about a certain 
Gratitude of Courtiers, which has not ſo much 
reſpect to the paſt, as deſign upon the future. 
They acknowledge Obligations to thoſe whom for- 

tune has plac'd in any poſt to oblige them; and 
by an affected Gratitude for favours never done, 
infinuate themſelves into thoſe, in whoſe power it 
is to do them, and induftriouſly put themſelves in 
the way of them. This artificial acknowledgment, 
as tis undoubtedly no Virtue, ſo neither is it a 
Vice, but rather a dexterity, which it is lawful for 
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a man either to make uſe of, or guard himſelf 
againſt. e ee | 
The great ones in requital, have a trick as ar- 
tificial to excuſe themſelves from doing kindneſſes, 
as the Courtiers can have to engage them to it. 
They reproach men with Services never done, and 
complain of Ingratitude, tho they have hardly ever 
obliged any one, to draw from hence a ſpecious 
pretence to oblige no body. pe! 
But let us diſmiſs this affected Gratitude, and 
theſe myſterious complaints of Ingratitude; and let 
us ſee what is to be wiſh'd for in the pretences 
to, and the diftribution of, Benefits. I could with 
in thoſe that claim them, more Merit than Addreſs ; 
and in the Diſpoſers, more Generoſity than Often- 
ration. . | 
Juſtice reſpects every thing in the diſtribution of 
Favours; it regulates the Liberality of the giver, 
and weighs the Merit of the receiver. Genero- 
firy thus circumſtantiated 1s an admirable Virtue : 
otherwiſe, it is the motion of a Soul truly noble, 
but ill-govern'd; ot a wild vainzglorious humour, 
that thinks Reaſon a clog to m. 
There are ſo many things to be conſider'd in the 
diſtribution of Benefits, that the ſafeſt way is always 
to obſerve ſtrict Juſtice, and conſult Reaſon equally, 
both as to thoſe we make the objects of them, 
and about what we are able to give. But even 
among thoſe that intend ſtrict juſtice, how many 
are miſguided by the error of their temper, either 
in rewarding or puniſhing? When we give way 
to infinuation, and yield to complaiſance, Self-love 
repreſents to us as Juſtice, a Laviſhneſs to them 
that flatter us; and we reward them for the ar- 
tifice they uſe, to deceive our Judgments, and im- 
poſe upon the imbecillity of our Wills. 
They deceive themſelves yet more eaſily, who 
miſtake a moroſe ſevere temper for an inclination to 
12 Juſtice. 


| 
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Juſtice. The itch of puniſhing is ingenious in them 
to ſet an ill gloſs upon every thing. Pleaſure 
with them is vice, and Error a crime. A man 
muſt diveſt himſelf of humanity to eſcape their. 
rigour. Miſled by a falſe notion of Virtue, they 
think they chaſtiſe Criminals, while they delight in 
tormenting the Miſerable. | 

If Juſtice appoints a great Puniſhment, (which 
is ſometimes neceſſary) it is groportion'd to ſome 
great Crime; but is never harſh or rigorous. Se- 
verity and Rigour are no part of it, but ſpring 
from the humours of thoſe perſons that think they 
practiſe it. As theſe ſorts of puniſhments flow from 
Juſtice without Rigour, ſo likewiſe does Pardon in 
ſome caſes, rather than from Clemency. To par- 
don faults of error, is but juſtice to the failings of 
our nature : the indulgence we ſhew to Women 
that have intrigues, is likewiſe rather a Juſtice to 
their weakneſs, than a pardon of their ſin. 


Of Religion. 


Might deſcend to ſeveral other particulars re- 
1 lating to Juſtice; but it is now high time to 
proceed to Religion, which ought to be our prin- 
cipal care. None but madmen can depend upon 
a Life that muſt certainly have an end, and which 
may end every hour. 

Mere curioſity will make us inquiſitive to know 
what ſhall become of us after Death. We are too 
dear to our ſelves to conſent to our intire loſs : Self- 
love ſecretly oppoſes the notion of Annihilation. We 
are deſirous to exiſt always, and the Mind, which 
is concern'd in its own preſervation, improves this 
deſire, by affording ſome light into a thing of it 
ſelf ſo obſcure. On the other hand, the Body find- 
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ing by certain experience that it muſt die, and be- 
ing unwilling to die alone, furniſhes reaſons to in- 


volve the Soul in one common ruin; whilſt the 


Soul frames one to believe, it may ſubſiſt for ever; 
I have ſearched for all the light I could, both from 
the Antients and Moderns, to aſſiſt my reflections 
in diving into ſo abſtruſe a myſtery : I have read 
all that has been written on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and after J have done ſo with all poſſible at- 
tention, the cleareſt proof that I find of the eter- 
nity of my Soul, is my own conſtant deſire that it 
may be ſ | L He e e 
I wiſh I had never read Monſieur DES ARTES“S 
Meditations ; the great Reputation of that excellent 
man among us, would have given me ſome belief 
of the Demonſtration he promiſes us 1 there 
appeared to me more vanity in the aſſurance he 
gives us, than ſolidity in his arguments; and how 
deſirous ſoever I was to be convinc'd by his Rea- 
ſons, all that I can do in his favour or my own, is 
to remain in the uncertainty I was in before. 
J left the ſtudy of Metaphyſicks to make an en- 
quiry into Religions, and returning to that Anti- 
quity which I reſpect ſo much, I found among the 
Greeks and Romans, nothing but a ſuperſtitious 1do- 
latrous Worſhip, or politick- human Contrivances, 
eſtabliſh*d for the Government of Men. It was not 
difficult for me to ſee the advantages of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion over all the reſt; and uſing all my 
endeavours to ſubmit my ſelf with reverence to 
the belief of its Myſteries, I let my Reaſon taſte 
with pleaſure the pureſt and moſt perfect Morality 
in the world. n eMDTCO3R ; HERR 
Amidſt the diverſity of Beliefs that divide Chriſtia- 
nity, the true Catholick engages me as well by 
my own free election, were I yet to chuſe, as by 
the habitual impreſſion it has long ſince made upon 
* But this adherence to my own, does not ani- 
1 e ma 
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mate me againſt other peoples belief; and I never 
entertain'd that indiſcreet zeal which inſpires a ha- 
tred for ſome perſons, becauſe they do not agree 
with us in opinion. This falſe Zeal is the reſult 
of Self. love; and a ſecret deceit repreſents to us an 
exceſs of complacency in our own Sentiments, under 
the form of Charity towards our Neighbours. 
What we now call RELIGIONS, is indeed 
but @ difference in Religion, and not a different Reli- 
gion. I rejoice that my Faith is more ſound than 
a Proteſtant's : yet inſtead of hating him for this 
difference of opinion, I love him becauſe he agrees 
with me in the Fundamentals. The means at 
length to agree in the whole, is always to com- 
municate in ſomething. A deſire of Re- union can 
never be inſpir'd, till the enmity that ariſes from 
diviſion be ſuppreſs d. Men may ſeek one another 
as ſociable, but they never re- unite with their Ene- 
mies. Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy in Religion, 
are the only things that ought to be odious: for 
vwhoeyer believes ſincerely, altho his Belief ſhould 
be wrong, | deſerves Pity, and not Perſecution, 
Blindneſs in the body beſpeaks our Compaſſion ; 
why then ſhould that of the mind excite our Ha- 
tred? Under the ſevereſt Tyranny of former ages, 
the Underſtanding was allow'd its full liberty; but 
now a-days there are notions among Chriſtians, 
wherein the perſuaſion of what one cannot believe 
is impos'd as a Law In my opinion, every body 
g ought to be free in his Belief, provided it does not 
tend to raiſe Factions that may endanger the pub- 
lick Tranquillity. Churches do of right belong to 
Sovereigns; according to whoſe will and pleaſure 
they are either open'd or ſhut up; but our own 
hearts are a private Church, wherein we are allow'd 
to worſhip their Maſter 7. . Ge: 1 OR 
HOT =; . Beſides 
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HBeſides the difference of Doctrine in ſome points 

eculiar to every Sect, I obſerve, as it were, a 
ort of particular Spirit that diſtinguiſhes them. 
The Catholick tends particularly to the Love of 
God, and good Works. We look upon this firſt 
Being as an Object ſovereignly amiable, and ten- 
der Souls are touch'd with the ſweet and agreeable 
Impreſſions it makes on them. Good Works fol- 
low neceſſarily from this principle; for Love once 
receiv d within, actuates us without, and puts us 
upon endeavouring all we can to pleaſe him we 
love. All we have to fear in this caſe is, leſt the 
ſource of this Love, the Heart, ſnould be corrupted 
by the mixture of any Paſſion altogether human. 
It is likewiſe to be feared, that inſtead of obeying 
the Ordinance of God, we ſhould frame methods 
of ſerving him according to our own fancies. But 
if this Love be real and pure, nothing in the world 
yields ſuch true ſweetneſs and ſatisfaction. The 
Inward joy of devout Souls, riſes from a ſecret aſſu- 
rance they have of being agreeable to God and 
the true mortifications, and holy auſterities are no- 
thing elſe but affectionate Sacrifices of themſelves. 
The Reformed Religion diveſts men of all con- 
fidence in their own merit. The opinion of Pre- 
deſtination, which they begin to be diſguſted with, 
but dare not forego, leſt they ſhould be thought to 
recant, leaves the Mind languid, unmov'd, without 
affection, under pretence of waiting with ſubmiſ⸗ 
ſion for the will of Heaven. They are content 
barely to obey, and ſeek not to pleaſe ; and in a 
ſet common Worſhip, make God the object _— 
F 2 0 


enced to pull down the Churches of the Chriſtians, and would per- 
mit no other violence againſi them. Cons TANTIU $,ne diſſentire 
à majorum præceptis videretur, Conventicula, id eſt parietes 
qui reſtitui poterant, dirui paſſus eſt ; verum autem Dei Tem- 
5 9 in bominibus, incolume ſervavit. Lact. de Aort. 
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of their Regularity than their Love. To preſerve 
Religion in its Purity, the Calviniſts endeavour to 
reform every thing that appears human ; but ſome- 
times to debar man of what is human, they retrench 
too much of what is addreſs'd to God. Their 
diſlike of our Ceremonies, makes them induſtrious 
to refine upon us: yet when they have attain'd to 
this dry naked Purity, they find not in themſelves 
a ſufficient ſtock of Devotion; and thoſe that are 
pious amongſt them excite in themſelves a parti- 
cular Spirit, which they think ſupernatural ; ſo much 
are they difguſted with a Regularity which to them 
ſeems too common. | IF 


» 


There are in matters, of Worſhip two ſorts of 


humours. The one wou'd be always adding to, 
and the other always retrenching what is eſtabliſhed. 
In the firſt, there is a hazard of giving too much 
out-fide to Religion, and covering, it with ſo many 
exteriors, that the real ground of it cannot be 
ſeen thro* them, In the other, the danger. is, leſt 
after having retrench'd all that appears ſuperfluous, 
Religion it felf ſhould be cut off. The Catholick 
might, indeed, fpare ſome. Ceremonies ; yet that 
hinders not, but that men of underſtanding may 
fee well enough thro” them. The Reform'd uſe 
too little, and their ordinary Worſhip is not fuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh'd from the common functions 
of Life. In Places where it is not tolerated, the 
difficulty prevents their diſguſt, and the diſpute raiſes 
a warmth that animates them. Where it rules, it 
produces only an exact compliance with Duty, ſuch 
as etther the Civil Government, or any other obli- 
gation might do. 3 3 | 
As for Good Works among the Reformed, they 
are only the effects of their Faith, and the-reſu! 
of their Belief, We are agreed on both ſides, that 
every Chriſtian is bound to believe, and live aright, 
but our ways of expreſſing it differ: they Jays 
tha 
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that good Works without Faith are but dead Worts; 
and we, that Faith without good Works is but dead 
Faith, _ | 5 

The Miniſter Mok us was wont to ſay amongſt 
his friends, That his Church had ſomething too 
“hard in its Tenets, and he adviſed People never 
% to read St. Paul's Epiſtles, without ending with 
that of St. IAM E s's; for fear, ſaid he, leſt St. 
„Paul's heat againſt the merit of Good Works, 
© ſhould inſenſibly make us ſomewhat remiſs in 
ce the practice of them.? 

It may, in my opinion, be affirm'd, That St. PR- 
TER and St. JA M Es, who preach'd to people ſunk 
into ſuch deep Corruption as the Jews were, had 
reaſon - to enforce the neceſſity of Good Works; 
for thereby they preſcrib'd to them what they want- 
ed, and of which they might themſelves be con- 
vined. But theſe Apoſtles would have little ad- 
vanc'd their Miniſtry by a diſcourſe about Grace, 
with a Peeple who thought they had more Faith 
than all the world beſides ; who had ſeen the Mi- 
racles perform'd in their favour 3 and who had a 
conſe times experienc'd the viſible aſſiſtances of 
a | No ok 
St. PavL acted no lefs wiſely with the Gentiles; 
it being certain that he would have converted but 
few people to Jesus CHRIST by the argument 
of Good Works. The Gentiles were juſt and tem- 
perate, upright and innocent, firm and reſolute, to 
ſuch a degree as to die for their Country. Now 
to preach Good Works to them, was no more 
than what the Philoſophers did, who taught them 
to live well, I own, J=sus CRHRIST'Ss Morals 
vere purer, but they had nothing that could make 
a ſufficient impreſſion on their minds. It was there- 
fore fitting to preach to them the neceſſity of 
Grace, and, as much as was poſſible, to ſuppreſs the 
confidence they had on their Virtue. 

Tan F 3 | Methinks, 
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Methinks, that ſince the Reformation, of which 
the Immorality of the Clergy was either the pre- 
tence or reaſon : methinks, I ſay, that ſince that 
time Chriſtianity has been made to conſiſt in the 
Doctrine of Articles of Belief. Thoſe that ſet up 
the Reformation arraign'd our corruption and vice, 
and now a- days we object againſt them our Good 
Works. The very fame perſons that reproach'd 
us with ill living, will now take no other advan- 
tage of- us than that of pretending to a purer Faith. 
We allow the neceſſity of Belief, but Charity was 
commanded by IESVS CHRIS r, andthe Doctrine 
of Myſteries was not eſtabliſh'd till a long time 
after his Death. He did not himſelf expreſs fo 
clearly what he was, as what he required ; from 
whence we may conclude, that he rather choſe to 
be obey'd, than to make himſelf known. Our 
Faith is obſcure, but our Law is very clearly ex- 
preſſed. The neceſſary points of our Faith, are 
above our apprehenſion ; but thoſe of our Duty 
are ſuited to the capacities of all the world. In 
a word, G op has given us light enough to do well; 
and we would indulge with it our curiofity of know- 
ing too much; and inſtead of acquiefcing in what 
he is pleaſed to diſcover to us, we would pry into 
what he has conceal'd from us. 5 

I know that the contemplation of heavenly things 
does ſometimes happily diſengage us from t 
world : but it is frequently no more than mere 
ſpeculation, and the reſult of a Vice very natural 
to mankind. The immoderate Ambition of know- 
ledge extends it ſelf beyond nature, even ſo far as 
to enquire into what is moſt myſterious in its Au- 
thor, not ſo much out of a deſign to adore him, 
as out of a vain curioſity of knowing all things. 
This vice is cloſe attended by another: Curioſity 
breeds Preſumption ; and being as bold in defining, 
as indiſcreet in inquiring, we erect, as it were, an 
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infallible Science of thoſe things which are to us 
altogether inconceivable. So depravedly do we 
uſe the will and underſtanding ! we proudly aſpire 
to know every thing, and cannot; we may reli- 
giouſly obſerve every thing, and will not. Let us be 
juſt, charitable, and patient, according to the prin- 
ciples of our Religion, and we ſhall know and ob- 
ſerve at the ſame time. | 
I leave it to our Doctors to refute. the errors of 
the Calviniſts, 'tis enough for me to be perſuaded 
that our opinions are the ſounder. But if rightly 
apprehended, I dare ſay the Spirit of both Reli- 
gions is differently grounded on good Principles; 
only one extends farther the exerciſe of Good 
Works; with the other, the cautions to avoid Evil, 
are more exact. The Catholick with an active 
reſolution, and loving induſtry, is perpetually ſeek- 
ing ſome new way of pleaſing God. The Re- 
formed, ſtinted by circumſpection and reſpect, dares 
not venture beyond a known precept, for fear by 
_ novelties, of giving too much ſway to his 
To be always diſputing points of Doctrine, is 
not the means to reunite us. Arguments being 
ine xhauſtible, the Controverſy will laſt as long as 
there are mento manage it. But if we would leave 
theſe Diſputes, that only ſerve to exaſperate us, and- 
return without paſſion to that particular Spirit which 
diſtinguiſhes us, it will not be impoſſible to find 
a general one in which we may agree. 
Let us Catholicks bridle the reſtleſs Zeal, that 
makes us act a little too much of our own heads. 
Let the Reformed ſhake off their unactive regula- 
rity, and .animate their langour, without departing 
from their ſubmiſſion to Providence. Let us re- 
trench ſomething in condeſcenſion to them, and 
let them admit ſomething more in complaiſance 
to us. Then, without 7 g either of Free- will 
| | & Nen vo 2 "FT or 
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or Predeſtination, we ſhall frame inſenſibly a true 

rule for our actions, which will be follow'd by that 
of our opinions. 18 hs | 
If we come to a reconciliation of wills upon the 
conduct of Life, it will ſoon produce a good 
underſtanding in Doctrine. Let us but join in 
Good Works, and we ſhall not long be of ſepa- 
rate Faiths. 


I conclude from this ſhort Diſcourſe, that it is 
an ill method of converting men, to attack them 
by affronting their Judgments, A man defends 
his notions either as true, or as his own * ; and 
howeyer it be, he raiſes a hundred objections a- 
gainſt the perſon that wou'd convince him. Na- 
ture has given to every one his proper ſenſe, and 
ſeems. to have engag d him to it by a ſecret fond 
indulgence. He can ſubmit to the will of ano- 
ther, tho he be free: he can own himſelf infe- 
riour in Courage and Virtue; but he is aſham'd to 
confeſs a ſubmiſſion to another man's Senſe : his 
moſt natural reluctance is to acknowledge a ſupe- 
riority of Reaſon in any one whomſoever. 
Our chief advantage is to be born reaſonable : 
our greateſt jealouſy is to find that others pretend 
to be fo, more than our ſelves. If we conſult the 
Converſions of antient times, we ſhall find that 
the Souls were mov*d, but the Underſtandings very 
little convinced. The firſt diſpoſition to receive 
the truths of Chriſtianity is form'd in the Heart. 
In things purely natural, tis the mind's part to 
conceive, and its knowledge goes before the af- 
fection for the objects: in things ſupernatural, the 
Soul is taken, it is affected, it adheres, and unites 
it ſelf, without ever comprehending them, 
Heaven has better prepar'd our Hearts for the 
impreſſions of God's Grace, than our Underſtand- 
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zngs. for Illumination. His immenſity confounds 
. our narrow Intellects: his bounty agrees better 
with our Love. There is I know not what with- 
in us, that ſecretly pleads for a Go p, whom we 
cannot comprehend ; and hence it 1s, that to ſuc- 
ceed in the Converſion of men, we mult ſettle a 
pleaſing commerce with them, by means of which 
we may inſpire them with the ſame movements: 
for in diſputes of Religion, the mirid in vain ſtrains 
it ſelf to make us ſee what we ſee not; but in 
a ſweet and pious familiarity, it is eaſy . for the 
Soul to infuſe Sentiment. 
To conſider well the Chriſtian Religion, wow'd 
make one think, that God had depriv'd it of the 
light of our Minds, that it might turn more upon 
the motions of our Hearts. To love God and our 
Neighbour includes all, ſays St. PA ul. And what 
is this, but to require a diſpoſition of Heart as 
well towards God as Man? It is properly to ob- 
lige us to do out of a principle of Love, what 
the Civil Government enjoins by rigorous Laws, 
and Morality preſcribes by a ſevere order of 
Reaſon. | . 
Charity makes us relieve and ſuccour, while 
Juſtice forbids us to do wrong. The latter with 
difficulty hinders oppoſition; the other with plea- 
ſure, procures relief. Thoſe who have the true ſen- 
timents that our Religion inſpires, can't be un- 
faithful to a Friend, or ungrateful to a Benefactor. 
With theſe good ſentiments, a Heart innocently 
loves thoſe objects God has made amiable, and the 
moſt innocent part of our Loves is the moſt charm- 
ing and tender. . 8 i 


Let groſs and ſenſual perſons complain of our 


Religion for the conſtraint it lays upon them; yet 
the nice and refined will commend it for ſparing 


them diſguſts and repentance. More skilful than 


voluptuous Philoſophy in the ſcience of — 
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and wiſer than ſevere Philoſophy in point of Mo- 
rality, it refines our taſte to Delicacy, and our ſen- 
timents to Innocence. Look upon man in a civil 
Society, if Juſtice be neceſſary, yet 'tis a reſtraint 
to him. In the pure ſtate of Nature, his Liberty 
will have ſomething of barbarity in it; and if 
he govern himſelf by Morality, his Reaſon is 
auſtere. All other Religions ſtir up in the mind 
tempeſtuous thoughts, and troubleſom Paſſions. 
They raiſe againſt nature ſuperſtitious fears, or a 
furious zeal; ſometimes to the ſacrificing our Chil- 
dren, like Ac AME MN ON; at other times to the 
devoting our ſelves, like DE Ius. Only the 
Chriſtian Religion compoſes all our Inquietudes, 
ſoftens all our Fierceneſs, ſets all our tender Move- 
ments a going, not only for our friends and neigh- 
bours, but for the indifferent, and even for our 
enemies. Yet, | [us 

This is the end of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
this was once the practice of it. If it be other- 
wiſe now, it is becauſe we have let it loſe its influ- 
ence on -our hearts, and given way to the encroach- 
ments of our imaginations upon it. Hence ſprings 
the diviſion of our minds about Faith, inſtead of 
the union of our wills in Good Works; inſomuch, 
that what ought to be a band of Charity betwixt 
men, is now become the ſubje& of their Quarrels, 
Jealouſies and ill nature. | 2 Dag 

From this diverſity of Opinions has ariſen that 
of Parties; and the adherence to Parties has 
caus'd Perſecutions and Wars. Many thouſands 


have died in diſputing about the manner of re- 


ceiving, what, *twas agreed on all hands, they did re- 
ceive in the Sacrament. Tis a miſchief that ſtill 
continues, and will laſt till Religion quits the curio- 
ſity of our minds for the tenderneſs of our hearts; 


and diſguſted with the fooliſh preſumption of our 


Inquiries, 


* 
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Inquiries, returns to the ſweet motions of our 


A PROBLEM 
In imitation of the Spaniards : 


TO MADAM 


DE QUEROUALLE. 


Know not which of the two is more injurious 
to the happineſs of the Fair-Sex ; Either to 

* abandon themſelves wholly to their Inclinations, 
<* or ſtrictly to follow the dictates of Virtue ; and 
* whether the indulging their Paſſions be attended 
« with more Misfortunes, than they are depriv'd 
„ of Pleaſures by the conſtraint they lay on them- 
<« ſelves.” I have met with amorous Ladies la- 
menting themſelves for the contempt they were 
fallen into : I have ſeen Prudes groaning under 
the ſeverities of Virtue ; and who endeavour'd by 
ſighs to eaſe their ſwelling Heart of the ſecret tor- 
ment they endur'd, by not daring to indulge their 
Paſſion : in ſhort, as I have ſeen the one regret 
the Reputation they had loſt, ſo have I ſeen others 
wiſh for the Pleaſures they durſt not enjoy. Happy 

| | 18 


» She came into England in the year 1670, and was created 


Dutcheſs of Portſmouth in 1673. See the Life of M. de St, 5 


Eyremond, under the year 1670, 
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is the Woman, who knows how to behave herſelf 
- diſcreetly, without curbing her Inclinations ! for as 
it is a diſgrace for one of her Sex to abandon her- 
ſelf to Love, without any regard to her Fame; tis 
on the other ſide, a great. mortification to paſs her 
life without an Amour. 
To avoid this laſt misfortune, you will do well 
to follow an Advice, which I deſign to give you 
without any by-end. Do not too ſeverely reject 
Temptations, which in this Country offer themſelves 
with more modeſty than is required, even in a 
Virgin, to hearken to them. You may, perhaps, 
be ſo vain, as to be pleas'd with no one but your 
ſelf : but you'll be ſoon tired with being pleas'd 
and lov'd by no body elſe ; and whatever com- 
placency Self. love may afford, you will ſtand in need 
of another's Love for your real ſatisfaction and en- 
tertainment. Yield therefore to the ſweets of 
Temptations, inſtead of conſulting your Pride. The 
latter would ſoon perſuade you to return to France; 
and France, as tis the fate of many others, would 
throw you into a Nunnery : but tho your own free 
choice ſhould lead you to that melancholy place 
of retirement, you ought, however, to have made 
your ſelf worthy of entring it before-hand. What 
figure will you make there, if you want the Cha- 
racter of a Penitent? The true Penitent afflicts 
and mortifies herſelf on ther emembrance of her 
Faults: but what can a harmleſs innocent Maiden 
repent of? You will appear ridiculous to the other 
Nuns, who have juſt —_ to repent, for repenting 
only out of mere grimace.  __ | | 
Another inconveniency which you will not fail 
to meet with, is, that inſtead of carrying to the 
Convent a diſguſt for Love, the very Convent will 
ſuggeſt to you the thoughts of it. That holy Place 
turns Love into Devotion, when one has had no 
experience of this Paſſion, In ſuch a caſe, all the 
| | ferveneyx 
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2 of your Zeal being converted into Love, 

vou will in vain ſigh for its Pleaſures; and in the 
difficulty of enjoying them, you will, for your own 
torment, perpetually repreſent to your ſelf, how 
eaſy it was for you to come at them in the world. 
Thus you will either be conſumed with Regrets, 
or devour'd by Wiſhes, according as your mind 
turns either to the remembrance of what you might 


have done, or to the thought of what you can do 
neun e 
But what you'll find moſt ſtrange in a Nunnery 
is, that your Reaſon will contribute as much as 
our Paſſion, to make "you unhappy. The more 
nowledge you have, the more you will ſuffer by 
the imbecillity and ignorance of an old Abbeſs ; 
and the light of your underſtanding will only ſerve 
to excite murmurings in your heart. Under a 
mottify*d Coundenance you will harbour tebellious 
thoughts ; and obeying orders which you cannot 
either ſincerely ſubmit to, or openly oppoſe, you 
will linger out uncomfortable days in repining at 
your Condition, with the outward grimace of 2 
Sham-Penitent. A melancholy Life this, dear 
Siſter, to be oblig'd, for cuſtom-ſake, to mourn 
for a Sin one has not committed, at the very time 
one begins to have a deſire to commit it | 
This is the miſerable condition of harmleſs Vir- 
gins, who carry their innocence to a Nunnery ! 
They are unhappy in it, for not having laid a good 
foundation for their Repentance : a — ſo 
neceſſary to religious Houſes, that of mere pity we 
ſhall be oblig'd to ſend you to Epſom, Tunbridge, 
or the Bath, that you may, if poſſible, have ſome 
{mall occaſion for Penance. 
Whether, as I wiſh, you remain in the World, 
or as I fear, you retreat out of it, it 1s your in- 
tereſt to adjuſt and agree two things, that ſeem 
incompatible, but are not ſo, I mean Love and Di/- 


T0” cretion. 
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cretion. You may, perhaps, have been told, that 
tis better nor to love at all, than to love with ſuch 
a conſtraint; but the rule of this diſcretion has no- 
thing auſtere in it, ſince it only requires the lovin 
but one Perſon at one time. That Lady who loves 
many, abandons herſelf: and of this kind of good, 
as of all others, the uſe is commendable, and the 
profuſion diſhonourable. 


A LET TE R 
4 „ 
COUNT D'OLONNE. 


S ſoon as I heard of your diſgrace ', I did 
my ſelf the honour to write to you, to aſ- 
ſure you how much I was concern'd at it: and the 
buſineſs of this Letter is to let you know, that 
we ought at leaſt to avoid that troubleſom com- 
panion, Melancholy, at a time when it is not in 
our power to reliſh Joy. If there be any polite 
Gentlemen where you are, their Converſation ma 

make ſome amends for that which you have loſt. 
But if you find none there, Books and good Cheer 
may help to ſupply that defect, and afford you no 
ordinary Conſolation. I talk to you like a Maſter 
who is able to give Leſſons ; not that I preſume 


upon 


= Count d'Olonne, M. de Vineuil, the Abbe d' Effat, and two 
er three others, having talk'd pretty freely of the King, were 
 baniſh'd the Court in 1674. Count d'Olonne was firſt confin'd 
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to his ſeat of Montmirel, near Villers-Cotrets. | 
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upon the ſuperiority of underſtanding : but I fancy 
I have ſome right to aſſume an authority over per- 
ſons that are novices in Diſgrace, by the long ex- 
perience I have had of Misfortunes, and unlucky 
Accidents. Ute 
Amongſt the Books you are to chuſe for your 
entertainment in the Country, apply your ſelf prin- 
cipally to thoſe that ſtrike in with your humour, 
rather than thoſe that pretend to fortify your mind 
by Arguments and Reaſonings. The latter engage 
and combat the evil, which is always done at the 
expence of the Perſon, in whom this conflict hap- 
pens; the firſt make it to be forgotten, and it is 
no — matter to make joy ſucceed to obliterated 
rief. 
5 Morality is only proper to form methodically 
a good Conſcience; and I have feen ſeveral 
grave and compoſed men .come out of its ſchool, 
whoſe aukward Prudence made them ridicu- 
lous. Men of true honour and good breeding 


need none of theſe Lectures; for as they know 


what's good purely by the exactneſs of their taſte, 
ſo they are diſpoſed to it by their own motion. 
Not but that there are certain occaſions, where its 
aſſiſtance is not to be rejected; but where we 
want its aid, we ſhould be glad to have none of theſe 
occaſions, _ | | 3 | 
If you were reduc'd to the neceſſity of having 
your veins open'd, and bleeding to death, I would 
allow you to read SENECA, and to imitate him : 
tho I would rather chuſe the indifference of PE- 
RON ius, than an affected forc'd conſtancy, which 
is not attain'd without great difficulty. 
If you were of a humour to devote your ſelf 
for your Country, I would adviſe you to read no- 
thing but the Lives of thoſe old Romans, who 
courted a glorious Death for the good of their Na- 
tion: but conſidering your preſent Wan 
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I think you lie under an obligation to live for you 
ſelf, and to ſpend the remainder of your Life as 
agreeably as you can. Now this being your caſe, 
leave off all ſtudy of Wiſdom, which will neither 
contribute to the leſſening of your Troubles, nor 
to the regaining of your Pleaſures. You may ſeek 
for conſtancy in SEN ec a, but will find nothing in 
him but ſeverity. PUT ARCH will be leſs trou- 
bleſom; however, he will make you grave and 


ſerious, rather than ſedate. MonTariGNnt wil 


bring you acquainted with human Nature better 
than any other; but then *tis human Nature with 
all its weakneſſes : a knowledge uſeful indeed in 
Proſperity to teach moderation; but ſad and af- 
flicting in adverſe Fortune. 55 
Let not the unhappy, therefore, learn from Books 
to be diſturb'd at our miſeries, but to laugh at 
our follies: for which reaſon you will prefer the 
reading of Lucian, PETRONIUS, and Do 
U1XOT, before that of SEnEtcAa, PruTaRrcnH, 
and MonTaicne. I recommend to you Don 
. Qur1xorT above all; let your affliction be what 
it will, che delicacy of his ridicule will inſenſibly 
make you reliſh mirth. 1 8 15 | 
You'll tell me, perhaps, that I was not of ſo 
gay a humour in my own Misfortunes, as I appear 
to be in yours; and that it is ill breeding in a 
man to beſtow all his concern upon his own Mis- 
fortunes, and be indifferent to, nay, and even merry 
with the Calamities of his Friends. I ſhould agree 
with you in that, if I behaved my ſelf fo : but 1 
can honeſtly affirm to you, that I am little leſs con- 
cerned at your Exile than your ſelf ; and the little 
mirth which I adviſe you to, is in order to have 
a ſhare of it my ſelf, when I ſhall find you capa- 
ble of receiving it, Th” „ 
As for what relates to my own Misfortunes, if 
I have formerly appear'd to you more afflited _ 
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der them, than I ſeem to be at preſent, it is not 
becauſe I was ſo indeed. I was of opinion that 
diſgraces exacted from us the decorum of a me- 
lancholy Air; and that this apparemt Mortification 
was a reſpect due to the will of our Superiors, who 
ſeldom bethink themſelves of puniſhing us, with 
out a deſign to afflict us. But then you are to 
know, that under a fad out- ſide and mortified coun- 
tenance, I gave my ſelf all the ſatisfaction I could 
find in my ſelf; and all the pleaſure I could take 
in the Converſation of my Friends. 

After having found the — of that grave tem- 
per we learn 2 Morality, I ſhould grow ridi- 
culous my ſelf, if I continued ſo ſerious! a dif- 
| courſe 3 which makes me proceed to give you 
ſome Advice chat ſhall be leſs troubleſom than In- 
ſtructions. 

Adapt, as much as poſſibly you "ay your palate 
and appetite to your health; *tis a great ſecret to 
be able to reconcile the agreeable and neceſſary 
in two things, which have been almoſt always op- 
polite. Yer after all, to arrive at this great myſtery, 
we want nothing but Sobriety and Niceneſs; and 
what ought not a man to do, that he may learn 
to chuſe thoſe delicious diſhes at his Meals, which 
will keep both his Mind and Body in a good dif- 
poſition all the remainder of the day? A man 
may be ſober without being nice, but he can ne- 
ver be nice without being ſober. Happy is the 

rſon that enjoys both theſe qualities together! 
my thus his P ealure 1 is even inſeparable from his 

5 

Spare no coſt to get Champagne Wines, tho you 
were two hundred Leagues from Paris. Thoſe of 
Burgundy have loſt all their credit with the men 
of good taſte, and ſcarce do they preſerve a ſmall 
remainder of their old Reputation with the Citi- 
Zens. There is no Province that affords excellent 
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Wines for all Seaſons, but Champagne. It furniſhes 
us with the Wines d' Ay, d' Avenet, and d' Auvilẽ 
till the Spring; Teſſy, Sülz. and Verſenai, for 
the reſt of the year. | 

If you ask me which of all theſs Wines I pre 

fer, without being ſway'd by the faſhion of Taſtes, 
which falſe pretenders to delicacy have introduc'd, 
I will tell you, that the Wine d' Ay is the moſt 
natural of all Wines, the moſt wholeſom, the moſt 
free from all ſmell of the foil, and of the moſt 
exquiſite agreeableneſs, in regard of its Peach-taſte 
which is peculiar to it, and is in my opinion, the chief 
of all Taſtes and Flavours. Lzo X. Cn ARLES V. 
FR ANIS I. and HENRY VIII. had each of them 
their Houſes in or near Ay, in order to the more 
curious getting their quantities of Wines. Amongſt 
the greateſt affairs of the world, in which thoſe 
Princes were more or leſs concern'd, it was not 
the leaſt of their cares to have the Wine n Wn. 
their Cellars. 

Be not too deſirous of Rarities, but be nice in 
your choice of what may be had with convenience. 
A good wholeſom natural Soop, which is neither 
too weak nor too ſtrong, is to be preferred for 
common Diet before all others, as well for the ex- 
quiſiteneſs of its Taſte, as for the advantage of its 
Uſe. Tender juicy Mutton, good ſucking Veal, 
white and curious barn-door Fowls, well fed, but 
not cramm'd; fat Quail taken in the Country: 5 
Pheaſant, Patridge, an Rabbet, all which have an 
agreeable natural ſavour in their Taſte, are the true 
Meats which may help to furniſh your table all 
the ſeaſons of the year. The Wood-hen is parti- 
cularly to be eſteem*d for excellency, but is not 
to be ſought after where you or I are, by reaſon 
of its gr 
If an TA I neceſſity . MY you to dine 
with ſome of your et He whom either their 
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money or their dexterity hath excuſed from ſerving 
in the Rear-ban, commend the Hare, the Stag, the 
Roe-buck, the Wild-boar, but eat none of them : 
let even Ducks and Teal have your good word too. 
Of all brown Meats the Snipe. alone is to be com- 
mended, in favour of its taſte, tho it is ſomewhat 
prejudicial to Health. _ ED Dos 

Look upon all mixtures, and kitchin compoſi- 
tions, call'd. Ragous, or Kick-ſhaws, to be little 
better than Poiſon. If you eat but little of them, 
they will do you but little hurt; if you eat a 
great deal, it's impoſſible but their Pepper, Vine- 
ar, and Onions muſt ruin your taſte at laſt, and 
oon cauſe: an alteration in your Health. | 

Sauces, if you make them your ſelf as ſimple 
and plain as is poſſible, can do no harm at all. 
Salt and Orange are the maſt general, and moſt 
natural Seaſoning. Fine Herbs are wholeſomer, 
and have ſomething in them more exquiſite than 
Spices; but they are not equally proper for every 
thing. One muſt uſe them with judgment in Meats 
where they are moſt agreeable ; and diſtribute them 
with fo much diſcretion, that they may improve the 
proper. taſte of the Meat, without making their 
own diſcern'd. Tx bs 
_ _, Having thus diſcourſed to you of the quality of 
Wines, and the properties of Meats, tis neceſſary 
to come to the moſt proper counſel for the adapt- 
ing of the Palate to the Body. 1 
Let Nature incite you to eat and drink by a 
ſecret diſpoſition, which is lightly perceiv'd, and 
doth not preſs you to it thro neceſſity. Without 
appetite, the moſt wholeſom Food is capable of 
hurting, and the moſt agreeable of diſguſting us. 
With hunger, the neceſſity of eating is a ſort of 
Evil which cauſes another after the Meal is over, - 
by making us eat more than we ſhould. The Ap- 
petite (early calbd a uo Stomach) prepares, 1 
wh N Ne n 
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F may fo ſpeak, an exerciſe for our heat in the 
digeſtion : whereas greedineſs prepares labour and 
pain for it, The way to keep us always in a good 
temper, is to ſuffer neither too much emptineſs, 
nor too much repletion; that ſo Nature may ne- 
ver be tempted to fill it ſelf greedily with what it 
wants, nor impatient to diſcharge its load. 

This is all that my Experience has been able to 
furniſh me with, in relation to Reading and good 
Cheer. Before I conclude, I will add a word or 
two concerning Love. $5.64 e 

If you have a Miſtreſs at Paris, forget her as ſoon 
as ever you can; for ſhe will not fail to change, 
and it is good to be beforehand with the unfaith- 
ful. A Perſon amiable at Court, aims at being be- 
lov'd there, and where ſhe is loved, ſhe loves at 
laſt. The Ladies that preſerve a Paſſion for abſent 
perſons, raiſe but little in thoſe that ſee them; 
and the continuation. of their Love to the abſent, 
is leſs. an honour to their Conſtancy, than a ſcandal 
to their Beauty. Thus, Sir, whether your Miſtreſs 
loves another, or whether ſhe loves you ſtill, good 
ſenſe ought to make you leave her either as de- 
ceitful or as contemned: Nevertheleſs, in caſe 
you foreſee an end of your Diſgrace, you. ought 
not to put an end to your Love; a ſhort ab- 
ſence excites Paſſions, whereas a long one extin- 
guiſhes them. 5 

What way ſoever your mind turns, give not a 
new weight to it by too much Seriouſneſs. Diſ- 
grace is but too heavy of it ſelf, Practiſe in your 
Exile, what PxTRONIUS did at his Death: A. 
move res ſerias quibus gravitas & conſtantiæ gloria 
Peli ſolet; tibi, ut illi, levia carmina & faciles ver- 
Us. en e 
5 There are ſome, whoſe Misfortunes have ren- 
der'd them devout by a certain Compaſſion, a ſe- 
cret Pity, which a man is apt to entertain for him- 
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ſelf, proper enough to diſpoſe men to a more re- 
ligious Life. My Diſgraces never gave me this 
Fort of compaſſion. Nor has Nature made me ſen- 
fible enough of my on misfortunes. The loſs of 
my Friends might be able to excite in me thoſe 
tender ſorrows and nice affliftions, out of which 
Devotion is form'd in proceſs of time. I would 
not adviſe any one to reſiſt that Devotion which 
ſprings from compaſſion, nor that which gives us 
an aſſurance. The one agreeably affects the Soul; 
the other ſettles the Mind in a ſweet repoſe: but 
all men, and particularly the unfortunate, ought 
to defend themſelves with care from a ſuperſtitious 
Devotion, which would mix its black melancholy 

vapours with thoſe of Diſgrace. 155 


KE EE H b B E. E. r . m K l. f 
Of Antient and Modern 
TRAGEDY. 


HERE never were ſo many Rules to write 
a good Tragedy by; and yet fo few good 
ones are now made, that the Players are oblig'd 
to revive and act all the old ones. I remember. 
that the Abbe p*AuUBIiGnaAc wrote one accord- 
ing to the Laws he had imperiouſly preſcrib'd for 
the Stage *. This Piece had no ſucceſs : notwith- 
ſtanding which he boaſted in all companies, that 
he was the only French Writer who had exactly 
follow'd the precepts of AR IS TO TLE: where- 


GS: upon. 
1 Francis Hedelin, Abbot a Aubignac, publiſh'd in the year 


1657, 4 Treatiſe intitled, La Pratique dy Theatre, or the Prac- 
Ws. of the Sages e * 
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upon the Prince of CoD ſaid wittily, I am ob- 
lig d 10 M. p'AuB IGN AC for having ſo exactly 
follow?d ARIS TOT LE's Rules; but I will never 
forgive the Rules of ARISTO TIL E, for having put 
M. p' AvBiGnNaAc upon writing ſo bad à Tra- 
edy. | Junk Sn 
q ir muſt be acknowledg'd, that ARISTOTLE's 
Art of Poetry is an excellent Work : but however, 
there's nothing ſo perfect in it, as to be the ſtand- 
ing rule of all Nations and all Ages. DESC AR- 
ES and GasSEND1 have found out truths, that 
were unknown to ARISTOTLE. CoRNEILLE 
has diſcover'd beauties for the Stage, of which A- 
RIS TO TIE was ignorant: and as our Philoſophers 
have obſerv'd errors in his Phy/icks, our Poets have 
ſpy'd out faults in his Poeticks, at leaſt with reſpect 
to us; conſidering what great change all things 
have undergone ſince his time. - | 
The Gods and Goddeſſes amongſt the Antients 
brought about every thing that was great and ex- 
traordinary upon the Theatre, either by their Hatred 
or their Friendſhip ; by their Revenge, or by their 
Protection; and among ſo many ſupernatural things, 
nothing appear*d fabulous to the People, who be- 
liey'd there paſg'd a familiar correſpondence between 
Gods and Men, Their. Gods, generally ſpeaking, 
acted by human. Paſſions: their men undertook 
nothing without the Counſel of their Gods ; and 
executed nothing without their Aſſiſtance. Thus 
in this mixture of the Divinity and Humanity, 
there was nothing which was not credible. 
But all theſe wonders are downright Romance to 
us, at this time of day. The Gods are wanting to 
us, and we are wanting to the Gods; and if, in 
Imitation of rhe Antients, an Author would intro- 
duce Angels and Saints upon our Stage, the de- 
vduter ſort of people would be offended at it, and 
lock on him as a profane perſon; and the Liber- 
tines 
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tines wou'd certainly think him weak. Our Preachers 
wou'd by no means ſuffer a confuſion of the Pulpit 
and Theatre; or that the People ſhould go and learn 
thoſe matters from the mouth of Comedians, which 
themſelves deliver in their Churches, with autho- 
rity to the whole People.. | 

Beſides: this, it wou'd give too great an advan- 
tage to the Libertines, who might ridicule in a 
Comedy thoſe very things which they receive at 
Church, with a ſeeming ſubmiſſion ; either out of 
reſpect to the Place where they are deliver'd, or to 
the Character of the Perſon that utters them. 

But let us put the cafe, that our Doctors ſhould 
freely leave all holy matters to the liberty of the 
Stage: let us likewiſe take it for granted, that men 
of the leaſt devotion would hear them with as great 
an inclination to be edified, as Perſons of the pro- 
foundeſt reſignation ; yet certain it is, that the 
ſoundeſt Doctrines, the moſt Chriſtian Actions, and 
the moſt uſeful Truths, wou'd produce a kind of 
Tragedy that wou'd pleaſe us the leaft of any thing 
in the world. | 

The ſpirit of our Religion is directly oppoſite to 
that of Tragedy. The humility and patience of our 
Saints carry too direct an oppoſition to thoſe heroical 

Virtues, that are ſo neceſſary for the Theatre. What 
zeal, what force is there which Heaven does not 
| beſtow upon Nzarcnvs and PoLItucTEs?®? 
and what is there wanting on the part of theſe 
new Chriſtians, to anſwer fully the end of theſe 
happy gifts? The paſſion and charms of a young 
lovely Bride, make not the leaſt impreſſion upon 
the mind of PoLizucTEs, The politick conſide- 
rations of FeL1x, as they leſs affect us, ſo they 
make a leſs impreſſion, Inſenſible both of Prayers 
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and Menaces, PoLI EVT Es has a greater deſire 
to die for God, than other men have to live for 
themſelves. Nevertheleſs, this very ſubject, which 
wou'd make one of the fineſt Sermons in the world, 
wou'd have made a wretched Tragedy, if the con- 
verſation of PAu LIN A and SEVERUS, heightned 
with other ſentiments and other paſſions, had not 
preſerved that reputation to the Author, which the 
Chriſtian Virtues of our Martyrs had made him 
loſe. 9 ; bs 
The Theatre loſes all its agreeableneſs when it 
pretends to repreſent ſacred things; and ſacred 
things loſe a great deal of the religious opinion that 
is due to them, by being repreſented upon the 
Theatre. | | | 
To fay the truth, the Hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
ment are infinitely better ſuited to our Stage. 
Mosts, SAMPSON, and Jos HA, wou'd meet 
with much better ſucceſs, than PorizucTEes and 
NzaRcHus: for the wonders they wou'd work 
there, wou'd be a fitter ſubject for the Theatre. 
But I am apt to believe, that the Prieſts wou'd not 
fail to exclaim againſt the Profanation of theſe ſa- 
cred Hiſtories 3 with which they fill their ordi- 
nary Converſations, their Books, and their Ser- 
mons : and to ſpeak ſoberly upon the point, the 
miraculous paſſage thro? the Red-Sea ; the Sun ſtopt 
in his career by the Prayer of Jos Hu AH; and 
whole Armies defeated by Sa myesoNn with the 
Jaw-bone of an Aſs ; all theſe Miracles, I ſay, wou'd 
not be credited in a Play, becauſe we believe them 
in the Bible ; but we ſhould be rather apt ta 
queſtion them in the Bible, becauſe we ſhould be- 
heve nothing of them in a Play. 7 a 8 
If what I have deliver'd is founded on good and 
ſolid Reafons, we ought to content our ſelves with 
things purely natural, but, at the ſame time, ſuch 


as are extraordinary ; and in our Heroes to chuſe 


che 
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the principal Actions which we may believe 
ble pe human; and which may cauſe _—— 
in us, as being rare and of an elevated character. 
In a word, we ſhould have nothing but what is great, 
yet {till let it be human: in the human, we muſt 
— avoid mediocrity; and fable, in that which 
eat. 

| yh by no means willing to compare the Phar- 
ſalia to the Ænueis; I know the juſt difference of 
their value : but as for what purely regards ele- 
vation, Pomyezy, CESAR, Caro, Curio, and 
LaBitnwus, have done more for Luca x, than 
JoriTzr, Mercury, Juno, Venus, and 
all the train of the ather Gods and Goddefles, have 
done for VI RdII. 

The ideas which Luc Ax gives us of theſe gr 
men, are truly greater, and affect us more ſcnfibly 
than thoſe which VI RG 1 IL gives us of his Deities. 
'The latter has clothed his Gods with human infir- 
mities, to adapt them to the capacity of Men: 
the other has raiſed his Heroes ſo, as to brin 
them into competitian with the Gods themſelves : 


Viftrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita Catoni. 


In VixGil, the Gods are not ſo valuable as 


the Heroes: in Lucan, the Heroes equal the 
Gods. 

To give you my opinion freely, I believe that 
the Tragedy of the Antients might have ſuffer'd 
a happy loſs in the baniſhment of their Gods, their 
Oracles, and Soothſayers. 

For it proceeded from theſe Gods, theſe Oracles, 
and theſe Diviners, that the Stage was ſway'd by 
* Spirit of Superſtition and Terror, capable of in- 

fecting 1 with a thouſand errors, and over- 
whelming them with more numerous miſchiefs. 
Los if we conſider the uſual impreſſions which 


Tragedy 


Tragedy made at Athens in the minds of the Spec- 


tators, we may ſafely affirm, that PLATO was 
more in the right, who prohibited the uſe of them, 
than ARIS TO TLE who recommended them: for 
as their Tragedies wholly conſiſted in exceſſive mo- 
tions of Fear and Pity, was not this the direct 
way to make the Theatre a School of Terror and 
Pity, where People only learnt to be affrighted 
at all dangers, and to abandon themſelves to de- 
ſpair upon every misfortune. 5 | 
It will be a hard matter to perſuade me, that a 
ſoul accuſtomed to be terrified for what regards 
another, has ſtrength enough to ſupport the misfor- 
tunes that concern it ſelf, This perhaps was the 
reaſon why the Athenians became ſo ſuſceptible of 
the impreſſions of fear; and that this ſpirit of 
terror, which the Theatre inſpired into them with 
ſo much art, became at laſt but too natural to their 
Armies. 8 * 

At Sparta and Rome, where only examples of 
Valour and Conſtancy were publickly ſhewn, the 
People were no leſs brave and reſolute in Battle, 
than they were unſhaken and conſtant in the Ca- 
lamities of the Republick. Ever ſince this art of 
fearing and lamenting was ſet up at Athens, all 
thoſe diſorderly Paſſions which they had as it were 
imbibed at their publick repreſentations, got foot- 
ing in their Camps, and attended them in their 


Thus a ſpirit of Superſtition occaſion'd the de- 
feat of their Armies; as a ſpirit of Lamentation 
made them fit down contented with bewailing 
their great Misfortunes, when they ought to have 
found out proper remedies for them. For how 
was it poſſible for them not to learn deſpair in this 
pitiful School of Commiſeration ? The Perſons 
they uſually repreſented upon it, were l 

| | | | me 
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the greateſt Miſery, and ſubjects but of ordinary 
—_—_— : | | 
So great was their deſire to lament, that 

repreſented fewer virtues than misfortunes ; leſt a 
Soul rais'd to the admiration of Heroes, ſhould be 
leſs inclin'd to pity the Diſtreſſed. And in order 
to imprint theſe ſentiments of Affliction the deeper 
in their Spectators, they had always upon their 
Theatre a Chorus of Virgins, or of old Men, who 
furniſh'd them, upon every event, either with their 
Terrors, or their Tears. 

ARISTO T ILE was ſenſible enough what pre- 
judice this might do the Athenians ; but he thought 
he ſufficiently prevented it by eſtabliſhing a certain 
Purgation, which no one hitherto has underſtood ; 
and which, in my opinion, he himſelf never fully 
comprehended. For, can any thing be ſo ridicu- 
lous, as to form a Science which will infallibly diſ- 
compoſe our minds, only to ſet up another, which 
does not certainly pretend to cure us? Or to raiſe 
a perturbation in our Souls for no other end, than 
ro endeavour afterwards to calm it, by obliging 
it to reflect upon the dejected condition it has 
been in? 6 | | 0 

Among a thouſand Perſons that are preſent at 
the Theatre, perhaps there may be ſix Philoſophers 
who are capable of recovering their former Tran- 
quility, by the aſſiſtance of theſe prudent and uſe- 
fil Meditations: but the multitude will ſcarce make 
any ſuch judicious Reflections; and we may be al- 
moſt aſſured, that what we ſee conſtantly repre- 
ſented on the Theatre, will not fail, at long run, to 
produce in us a habit of theſe unhappy motions. 

Our Theatrical Repreſentations are not ſubject to 
the ſame inconveniencies, as thoſe of the Antients 
were; ſince our fear never goes ſo far as to raiſe 
this ſuperſtitious Terror, which produc'd ſuch ill 
effects upon Valour. Our Fear, generally ſpeaking, 
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is not elſe but an agreeable Uneaſineſs, dich 
= "W the ſuſpenſion of our Minds ; *tis a dear 
concern, which our Soul has for thoſe ſubjects that 
draw its affection to them. 

We may almoſt ſay the ſame of Pity, as *tis uſed 
on our Stage. We diveſt it of all its weakneſs ; 
and leave it all that we call charitable and human. 
J love to ſee the Misfortune of ſome great unhappy 
perſon lamented ; I am content, with all my heart, 
that he ſhould attract our Compaſſion, nay, ſome- 
times command our Tears : but then I would have 
theſe tender and generous Tears paid to his Misfor- 
tunes and Virtues together; and that this melan- 
choly ſentiment of Pity be accompanied with vigo- 

Admiration, which ſhall ſtir up in our Souls a 
t of an amorous deſire to imitate him. 

We were oblig d to mingle ſomewhat of Love 
in the new Tragedy, the better to remove thoſe 
black Ideas which the antient Tragedy cauſed in us 
by Superſtition and Terror, And in truth, there 
is no Paſſion that more excites us to every thing 
that is noble and generous, than a virtuous Love. 
A man who may cowardly ſuffer himſelf to be in- 
ſulted by a contemptible Enemy, will yer defend 
what he loves, tho to the apparent * — of his 
Life, againſt the attacks of the moſt valiant. The 
| weakeſt and moſt fearful Creatures; thoſe Crea- 
tures that are naturally inclin'd to fear and to run 
away, will fiercely encounter what they dread moſt, 
to preſerve the object of their Loye. Love has a 
certain heat which ſupplies the defect of Courage 
in thoſe who want it moſt! But to confeſs the 
truth, our Authors have made as ill an uſe of this 
noble Paſſion, as the Antients did of their Fear and 
Pity: for if we except eight or = Plays, where. 
its impulſes have been managed to great advantage; 
we have no Tragedies in which both Lovers and 
Love are not equally injur d. DER, me -* 
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We have an affected Tenderneſs where we ought 
to place the nobleſt ſentiments. We beſtow a 
ſoftneſs on what ought to be moſt moving; and 
ſometimes, when we mean plainly to expreſs the 
graces of Nature, we fall into a vicious and mean 
Simplieie x. = | 
e imagine we make Kings and Emperors per- 
fect Lovers, but in truth we make ridiculous Princes 
of them; and by the complaints and ſighs which 
we beſtow upon them, where they ought neither 
to complain nor ſigh, we repreſent them weak, 
both as Lovers and as Princes. Our great Heroes 
upon the Theatre, do often make love like Shep- 
herds; and thus the innocence of a ſort of rural 
8 ſupplies with them the place of Glory and 
8 | e 
If an Actreſs has the art to weep and bemoan 
herſelf after a moving lively manner, we give her 
our tears, at certain places which demand gravity; 
and becauſe ſhe pleaſes beſt when ſhe ſeems to be 
affected, ſhe ſhall put on grief all along, indiffe- 
rently. a. oe | MR ke: . F9'0 
Soiletiones we muſt have a plain, unartifietal; 
ſometimes a tender, and ſometimes a melancholy 
__ whining Love, without regarding where that Sim- 
plicity, Tenderneſs, or Grief is requiſite: and the 
reaſon of it is plain; for as we muſt needs love 
every where, we look for diverſity in the manners, 
and ſeldom or never place it in the Paſſions: 
I am in good hopes we ſhall one day find out the 
true uſe of this Paſſion, which is now become too 
common: that which ought to ſweeten cruel or cala- 
mitous accidents; that which ought to affect our 
very Souls, to animate our Courage, and raiſe our 
Spirits, will not certainly be always made the Sub- 
ject of a little affected Tenderneſs, or of a weak 
Simplicity. Whenever this happens, we need not 
envy che Antients; and without paying too great a 


reſpect 
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reſpect to Antiquity, or being too much prejudiced 
againſt the preſent Age, we ſhall not ſet up the 
Tragedies of SophoclESs and EuxIPID Es, 
as the only models for the Dramatick Compoſitions 
DER fond oy api hn gone 
However, I don't ſay that theſe Tragedies want- 
ed any thing that was neceſſary to recommend them 
to the palate of the Athenians : but ſhould a man 
. tranſlate even the Oedipus, the beſt performance of 
all Antiquity, into French, with the fame ſpirit 
and force as we ſee it in the original, I dare be 
bold to affirm, that nothing in the world would 
appear to us more cruel, more oppoſite to the true 
ſentiments which mankind ought to have. | 
Our Age has, at leaſt, this advantage over theirs, 
that we are allow'd the liberty to hate Vice and 
love Virtue. As the Gods occaſion'd the greateſt 
crimes on the Theatre of the Antients, theſe crimes 
captivated the reſpect of the Spectators; and the 
People durſt not find fault with thoſe things which 
were really abominable. When they ſaw AO A- 
MEMNON facrifice his own Daughter, and a 
Daughter too that was ſo tenderly belov'd by him, to 
appeaſe the indignation of the Gods, they only conſi- 
der*d this barbarous Sacrifice as a pious obedience, 
and the higheſt proof of a religious ſubmiſſion. 
Now in that ſuperſtitious Age, if a man ſtill pre- 
ſerv'd the common ſentiments of Humanity, he 
could not avoid murmuring at the -cruelty of the 
Gods, like an impious perſon 3 and if he wou'd 
ſhow his Devotion to the Gods, he muſt needs be 
_ cruel and barbarous to his own Fellow-Creatures : 
he. muſt, like AcGamMEMNoN, offer the greateſt 
violence both to Nature, and to his own Affection: 


Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum, 


fays LucxzT1us, upon the account of this bar- 
barous Sacrifice, 1 _— 92 


Now- 
8 
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Now-a-days we ſee men repreſented upon the 
Theatre without the interpoſition of the Gods; and 
this conduct is infinitely more uſeful both to the 
Publick, and to private Perſons : for in our Tra- 
gedies we neither introduce any Villain who is not 
deteſted, nor any Heroe, who does not cauſe him- 
ſelf to be admir'd. With us, few Crimes eſcape 
unpuniſhed, and few Virtues go off unrewarded. 
In ſhort, by the good Examples we publickly re- 
preſent on the Theatre, by the agreeable Senti- 
ments of Love and Admiration, which are diſcreetly 
interwoven with a rectified Fear and Pity, we are 
in a capacity of arriving to that price which 
 Hoxacs deſires :. L 


K. 


. One tulit punitum, qui miſcuit utile dulci : 


which can never be creed by the alles of al 
Antient Tragedy. 

I ſhall conclude with a new and daring Thought 
of my own, and that is this: we ought in Tragedy, 
before all things whatever, to look after a Great- 
neſs of Soul well expreſs'd, which excites in us a 
tender Admiration. By this ſort of Admitation our 
Minds are ſenſibly raviſhed, our Courages elevated, 
ne our rn er affected. 
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TRAGE DIES 


1 Formerly deſign'd to write a Tragedy; but 
what I found the hardeſt matter of all, was, to 
defend my ſelf from a ſecret ſuggeſtion of Self- 
love, which will not eaſily ſuffer a man to lay aſide his 
own Temper, to take up that of another. I remem- 
ber that I drew my own Character, without ever de- 
ſigning it; and that the Heroe dwindled inſenſibly 
into the little merit of ST. EV REM ONWD; where- 


as S T. ER IMO ND ought to have raiſed himſelf 


to the great virtues of his Heroe. It fell out with 
my Paſſions as it did with my Character; for I ex- 
preſs'd my own motions while I endeavour'd to ex- 
preſs his. If I was amorouſly inclin'd, I turn'd 
every thing upon Love; if I found my ſelf in- 
clined to Pity, I was not wanting to provide 
Misfortunes for it: I made the Actor ſpeak 
whatever I found within my own breaſt at home; 
and, in ſhort, repreſented my ſelf under the name 
of another. Let us not quarrel with the Heroes 
of our Tragedies, for being too liberal of their 
Tears, which they ſhould only ſhed upon proper oc- 
caſions; they are the Poet's own Tears, whoſe Oo 
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tural temper being too compaſſionate, he is not 
able to reſiſt their Tenderneſs, which he has formed 
within himſelf. If he cou'd content himſelf only 
with entring into the ſentiments of his Heroes, 
we might expect that his Soul, which he only 
lends to Grief for a few moments, might obſerve 
ſome moderation : but when Authors take it to 
themſelves, they expreſs in reality, what they ought 
only to repreſent as probable, *Tis a ſecret to 
know how to expreſs our ſelves juſtly in what re- 
lates to the Thoughts, but infinitely more_in what 
concerns the Paſſions : for it is more difficult for 
the Soul to diſengage it ſelf from Paſſions, than 
for the Mind to divert its Thoughts. The Paſſions, 
tis true, ought to be lively, but never ftrain'd ; 
for if it were left to the Spectators to chuſe one 
of two extremes, they would much ſooner pitch 
on the defect than the exceſs. He that does not 
carry on the Paſſions far enough, does not content 
his Audience, and merits no applauſe 3 but he that 
puſhes them on too far, wounds the Imagination, 
and muſt expect to be exploded for his pains. 
The former gives us the pleaſure to ſupply his 
defects by our own invention; the latter gives us 
the trouble to retrench his ſuperfluities; which is 
always painful and tireſom. When the Heart, for 
inſtance, finds it ſelf touch'd ſo: much as it ought 
to be, it endeavours to comfort it ſelf ; and as 
of our own natures we return from our Paſſions to 
our Judgment, we judge not very favourably of 
Tenderneſs and Tears. Thoſe of the moſt unfor- 
tunate ought to be managed with great diſcretion ; 
for the tendereſt Spectator ſoon dries up his: cito 
areſcit lacryma in aliena miſeria *. 10 


Vol. II. 


Nihil eſt tam miſcrabile, quam ex beato miſer. Et hoe 


Wan quidem moveat, fi bona es forums quis cadde ; & à dun, 
x : 1 Z * 2 
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In truth, if we ſee a perſon too long. afflicted 
upon the Theatre, we either laugh at his weak- 
neſs, or the long pitying of a tedious Torment, 
which renders the misfortunes of another our own, 
offends Nature, which ought only to be touch'd. 
Every time that I go to hear our moſt moving Tra- 
gedies, the Tears of the Actors draw forth mine 
with a ſecret pleaſure, which I find in being mov'd: 
but if the Affliction continues, I am uneaſy, and 
impatiently expect ſome turn of the Scene to de- 
liver me from theſe melancholy Impreſſions, I 
have frequently feen it happen in thoſe long diſ- 
courſes of Tenderneſs, that towards the end, the 
Author gives us another idea, than that of a Lover 
whom he deſigns to repreſent. This Lover ſome- 
times commences a Philoſopher, and reaſons grave- 
ly in his Paſſion, or by way of Lecture explains 
to us, after what manner it is form'd. Sometimes 
the Spectator, who at firſt fuffer'd his Imagination 
to range with the perſon repreſented, comes home 
to himſelf, and finds that *tis not the Hero, but 
the Poet that ſpeaks, who in doleful ſtrain of 
elegy, wou'd needs have us weep at ſome feign'd 


misfortune. 

An Author miſtakes, when he thinks to get my 
good opinion at this rate: he provokes my Laugh- 
ter, when he pretends to poſſeſs me with Pity. 
But what is more ridiculous, even than this, is to 
hear a man declaim eloquently on his misfortunes. 
He that takes a great deal of pains in deſcribing 
them, faves me the trouble of condoling with him; 

tis Nature that ſuffers, and *tis ſhe that ought to 
complain : ſhe ſometimes loves to ſpeak her pri- 
Ts TE Lhe vate 


rum caritate diyellatur ; quæ amittat, aut amiſerit; in quibus 
malis fit, futuruſve fit exprimatur breviter. CI TO ENIM A- 


RBSCIT LACKYMA, PRASER TIM INALIENIS MALIS:. 
Cicer, Part, Orat, Sect. 17. 
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vate thoughts, in order to gain relief by it; but not 
to expatiate eloquently, to ſhew her fine parts. 

Neither have I any mighty opinion of the vio- 
lence of that Paſſion, which 1s ingenious to expreſs 
it ſelf with great pomp and magnificence. The 
Soul, when it is ſenſibly touch'd, does not afford 
the mind an opportunity to think intenſely ; much 
leſs to ramble and divert it ſelf in the variety o 
its conceptions. *Tis upon this account that I can 
hardly bear with O v1 9's luxuriant fancy. He is 
witty in his Grief, and gives himſelf a world of 
trouble to ſhew his Wit, when we expect nothing 
but natural thoughts from him. VI ROGII de- 
ſervedly makes a juſt impreſſion upon us, in which 
we find nothing either languiſhing or ſtrain'd. As 
he leaves us nothing more to deſire in him; ſo 
on the other hand, he has nothing that offends us; 
and for this reaſon, our Souls behold with plea- 
ſure, that amiable proportion which ſhines in all 
parts of his Work. 1 
For my part, I am aſtoniſhed, that in our age, 
when all Dramatick Pieces turn upon Love, we 
ſhould be groſly ignorant of its nature and mo- 
tions; altho Love acts differently according to the 
diverſity of temper, yet we may reduce all the ef. 
fects of ſo general a Paſſion, to three principal 
heads, which are, to Love, to Burn, and to Lan- 
Ff ond, Og" 441 ao 
To Love, ſimply conſider'd, is the firſt condition 
of our Soul, when ſhe moves by the impreſſion of 
ſome agreeable Object, whereupon is form'd a ſe- 
cret complacency in the perſon that loves; and 
this complacency becomes at laſt, a devoting one's 
ſelf to the perſon that is loved. To Burn, is a 
violent condition, ſubject to Inquietudes, to Pains, 
to Torments, ſometimes to Troubles, to Tranſ- 
ports, to Deſpair ;. in a word, to every thing that 
agitates us, and N repoſe, To Langui/h 

i 2 | 18 
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is the fineſt movement of Love; tis the delicate 
effect of a pure Flame, which gently conſumes us; 
*tis a dear and tender Malady, which makes us 
hate all thoughts of a cure. We entertain it ſe- 
cretly in the bottom of our Hearts, and if it comes 
to diſcover it ſelf, our Eyes, our Silence, a Sigh 
that eſcapes us, a Tear that drops in ſpite of us, 
expreſs it infinitely better, than all the eloquence 
of the moſt elaborate Diſcourſe. As for thoſe 
long converſations of Tenderneſs, thoſe Sighs we 
hear inceſſantly, and thoſe Tears that are ſned every 
moment, they may be aſcrib'd to ſome other cauſe; 
for, in my opinon, they are not ſo much the effects 
of Love, as the folly of the Lover. I have a 
greater reſpect for that Paſſion than to load it with 
any ſcandal which does not belong to it. A few 
Tears are ſufficient for a Lover to expreſs his Love 
by : when they are immoderate or unſeaſonable, 
they rather ſhew his Infirmity than his Paſſion. I 
dare venture to ſay, that a Lady who might have 
fome compaſſion for her Lover, when ſhe ſees 
him diſcreetly and reſpectfully exprefling the In- 
quietudes ſhe gives him, would laugh at him for 
a chicken-hearted milk-ſop, if he whin'd and ſobb'd 
eternally before her. | | OS 
I have obſerved, that CE RVANTES always 
eſteems in his Cavaliers, a probable Merit, but he 
never fails to laſn, in good earneſt, their fabulous 
Combats, and their ridiculous Penances. Upon this 
laſt conſideration, he prefers Down GALA OR, to 
the honeſt Amapis DE GauLe, Porgue tenia 
muy accommodada condicion para todo; que no era 
Cavallero melindroſo, ni tan lloron como ſu her- 


mano 
One 


2 Becauſe he was a may who won d diſpenſe with any things 
peither was he ſo finical, nor ſuch a whining Lover as his Bro- 
her. CERVANTES in his Don Quixot, Fol. I. Chap. 11 
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One great fault of Authors in their Tragedies, 
is, that they employ one Paſſion for another: as 
for inſtance, they make it to be Grief, where it 
ought only to be Tenderneſs; and on the contrary, 
they introduce Deſpair, when it ſhould be Grief. 

UINAUT, in his Tragedies, is frequently ten- 
der, where he ought to grieve in good earneſt, 
In the Titus of Racine, you find Deſpair, where 
there is ſcarce occaſion for bare Grief. Hiſtory 
informs us, that TiTus, who was a cautious pru- 
dent Prince, ſent back BERE NICE to Judea, that 
he might not give the leaſt offence to the people 
of Rome ; but the Poet makes a deſperate Lover 
of him, who is reſolved to kill himſelf, rather than 
conſent to this ſeparation. 

CoRNEILLE is equally faulty in his Tits“. 
He repreſents him as ready to leave Rome, and 

throw up the Empire, to go and make love in Ju- 
dea. In this he treſpaſſes directly againſt Truth 
and Probability, deſtroying the character both of 
the private Man and the Emperor, only to aſcribe 
every thing to a Paſſion that was extinguiſh*d. In 
ſhort, he makes this Prince perfectly beſotted on 

BEREN ICE, whereas he parted from her either as 

a wiſe Man, or a diſguſted Lover. I own, in- 

deed, that there are certain occaſions, wherein good 
Senſe, and even Reaſon it. ſelf, allows us Paſſion, 
and in thoſe caſes Paſſion ought to carry it above 
the Character. Ho RACE would have us repre- 
ſent AcaiLlLEs active, cholerick, inexorable, one 
that look*d upon himſelf ſubje& to no Laws, and 
owning in his undertakings no other right but what 
tis Sword gave him + ; but then we are to _ 

er, 


3 his Heroical Comedy, Entitled, Titus AND BER: 
NICE, | 
Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge 
Scriptor, , Honoratum {i fort reponis Achillem ; 


H z Impiger: 
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der, that he is only to be painted fo in his ordinary 
temper. This is the Character which H o ME R 
gives him, when he contends for his fair Captive 
with A GAME MN ON: nevertheleſs, neither H o- 
MER nor Ho RACE would have us extinguiſh all 
humanity in AcHILILES; and EURIPIDES 
was certainly in the wrong to give him ſo little love 
for IP HIOGEN IA, juſt upon the point when ſhe 
was going to be ſacrificed 5, The Prieſt ſeem'd 
to be touch'd with Compaſſion, and the Lover ap- 
pear'd as it were inſenſible. If he ſhews Anger, 
it reſults from his temper, not from his affection 
for IPHIOGOENIA. It will be granted me, on all 
hands, that Humanity demanded Pity; that Na- 
ture, and even good Manners requir'd Tenderneſs; 
and all perſons of a true taſte will blame this Poet, 
for laying too great a ſtreſs upon the Character of 
his Hero, when he ought to have made ſome al- 
lowances to Paſſion. But when a Paſſion is gene- 
rally known, we ought to aſcribe as little as we 
can to the Character of the perſon. 

For inſtance, if you were to deſcribe MA RE 
AnTHONyY, after he had abandon'd himſelf to 
his love, you ought not to paint him with thoſe 
ſhining qualities which nature beſtow'd upon him. 
AnTHony beſotted with CLEOPATRA, is not 
ANTHONY the friend of CESAR. Of a brave, 
bold, active man, he is become a weak, effemi- 
nate, lazy, whining wretch. Of a man who had 
in no reſpect been wanting, either to his Intereſt, 
or to his Party; we find him wanting to himſelf, 
and utterly undone by himſelf. | 
e . HoR AE, 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget ſibi data, nihil non arroget ar mis. ; 
Hor. de Art. Poet. V. 119-122, 
5 This is ons of Grotins's Thoughts, | 
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Ho RACE, whom I mention'd a little above, 
has laid down the Character of old Age, which he 
adviſes us carefully to obſerve. If we have an Old 
Man to repreſent, he would have us draw him heap- 
ing up riches, yet denying himſelf the uſe of them, 
cold, timorous, peeviſh, melancholy, diſſatisfied 
with the preſent times, and a zealous admirer of 
what he ſaw when he was a young fellow *, How- 
ever, if we are to introduce an old man who is paſ- 
ſionately in Love, we muſt not give him either 
coldneſs, or fear, or lazineſs, or melancholy : we 
muſt make him liberal inſtead of covetous, and 
complaiſant inſtead of moroſe or ſurly : he muſt 
find fault with all the Beauties he has ſeen, and 
only. admire that which enſlaves him at preſent; 
he muſt do every thing for his Miſtreſs, and go- 
vern himſelf by no other will but hers, as thinking 
to obtain by his ſubmiſſion, whatever he loſes by 
the diſadvantage of his Age: 


He thinks the low Submiſſion by him ſhown, 
Will for his Age and Impotence atone”. 


Such an one was in effect, and as ſuch, has been 
painted by CoRNEILLE, the old and unfortu- 
nate SYPHAX. Before he was charm'd by S o- 
PHONISB A, he held the Ballance between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans : no ſooner did he 


become a Lover in his old days, but he loſt his 
1  : Domt- 


s Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda; vel quod 
Quærit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timer uti; | 
Vel quod res omnes timide, gelid<que miniſtrat, 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, cenſor, caſtigatorque minorum. 

; " Hor. de Art. Poet. V. 169==174. 


7 Corneille's SOP HONISBA, 
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Dominions, and himſelf together, for reſigning 
himſelf to a Woman's will. 

When I uſe the word Paſſion, tis Love I mean: 
for all the other paſſions ſerve to form the Cha- 
racter inſtead of deſtroying it, To be naturally 

ay, melancholy, cholerick, and fearful, is to have 
1 Qualities and Affections that compoſe a 
Character: to be very much in love, is to take u 
a Paſſion which not only deſtroys the qualities of 
a Character, but likewiſe commands the motions 
of other qualities, Tis certain, that they who tru- 
ly love, are never hurried to any other paſſions, 

but according as they humour and ſtrike in with 
their love. If they have any indignation againſt a 
Lover, love both provokes and pacifies them; 
they intend hatred, and can't ceaſe loving; Love 
excuſes Ingratitude, and juſtifies Infidelity. The ve- 
ry torments of a true paſſion are Pleaſures ; we 
feel the Pains of it only when it is paſt, juſt as af- 
ter the Delirium of a Fever we feel the pain oc- 
caſion'd by it. In loving well, we are never miſe- 
rable, but we think our ſelves to be ſo, when we 
ceaſe to love, 


A beauteous ſhe, with all her powr, 
Can't make us wretched for an hour : 
Tho we. muſt never hope for the poſſeſſing, 
Her charms are favours, and ber ſigbi's a bleſſing. 


92566 


To 
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Zo an Author who asbd my Opinion 
of a Play, where the Herome does 
nothing but lament her ſelf. 


IHE Princeſs you make the Heroine of your 
Play, would have pleas'd me well enough, 
had you manag*d her Tears with more frugality : 
but you make her ſhed them ſo prodigally, that 
when the Audience come to themſelves, this pro- 
fuſion of Tears, cannot but make the perſon whom 
vou repreſent leſs affecting; and thoſe that behold 
the Repreſentation leſs ſenſible. CoRNEIULE 
has had the misfortune, to diſguſt the generality of 
his ſpectators in his latter days; becauſe he muſt 
needs diſcover that which is moſt hidden in our 
Hearts; that which is moſt exquiſite in the Paſ- 
ſions; and moſt delicate in the Thoughts. After 
he had, as it were, worn out the ordinary Paſſions 
with which we are agitated, he was in hopes of 
gaining a new reputation, if he touch'd our moſt 
conceaPd Tenderneſſes, our niceſt Jealouſies, and 
our moſt ſecret Griefs : but this ſtudied penetra- 
tion, being too delicate for great Aſſemblies, ſo 
precious and painful a diſcovery has made him loſe 
{ome eſteem in the world, whereas it ought to have 
procured him new applauſe. 

Tis certain, that no man underſtood Nature bet- 
ter than CORNEILLE : but he has deſcribed it 
differently, according to the different periods of his 

life. When he was young, he contented himſelf 
with deſcribing its motions : when he was old, he 
Wi was 
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was for diſcovering its moſt ſecret ſprings. For- 
merly, he aſcrib'd every thing to the Sentiment; 
at preſent, Penetration does every thing with him: 
now, he opens the Heart, and its moſt conceal'd 
receſſes ; whereas he formerly repreſented it with 
all its anxieties and agitations. Other Authors have 
ſucceeded better in complying with the preſent hu- 
mour of the Age, which loves nothing but Grief 
and Tenderneſs upon the Theatre: but I am afraid 
your Tragedy will contribute to rectify the depra- 
ved palate of the Town, and that the Audience 
will nauſeate the inſupportable exceſs of a Paſſion; 
which has the good fortune at preſent to pleaſe. 
Ion that nothing is ſo moving, as the lively 
repreſentation of a beautiful Perſon in diſtreſs ; 'tis 
a new ſort of a Charm, that unites. every thing 
that is tender within us, by impreſſions of Love 
and Pity mingled together. But if the fair Lady 
continues to bewail her misfortunes too long, that 
which at firſt affected us, makes us fad ; and as 
we are ſoon weary of comforting one who takes 
a pleaſure in whining and complaining, we leave 
her as a troubleſome creature, in the hands of old 
Women and Relations, who know how to manage 
one in this fad condition, by the receiv'd rules of 
condoling. os 
A Writer who thorowly underſtands the Paſ- 
fions, will never exhauſt his ſtock of Grief, be- 
cauſe this profuſion muſt naturally create an indo- 
Tence in the Spectators, which will infallibly end in 
a general diſlike. The firſt Tears are natural to the 
Paſſion which we expreſs ; they have their ſource 
in the heart, and convey grief from an afflicted to 
a tender heart. The latter are purely owing to 
the Poet's wit; Art has produced them, and there- 
fore Nature will not own them. Affliction ought 
to have ſomething that is moving, and the end of 
Affliction ſomething that is animated, in order 2 
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make a new impreſſion upon us. Tis likewiſe re- 
quiſite that it terminate by good Fortune, which 
finiſhes misfortunes by Joy, or by a great Vir- 
tue, which draws our Admiration. Sometimes it 
ends in Death, and from thence ariſes in our ſouls 
a Commiſeration, proper and natural to Tragedy: 
but this never ought to be after long Lamentations, 
which gives us more diſguſt for the weakneſs of 
the perſon repreſented, than compaſſion for his miſ- 
fortunes. | 

I cannot, endure to ſee a dying Perſon upon the 
Stage, who 1s more lamented by him that dies, than 
by the Spectators that ſee him die. I love great 
Griefs, attended with few Complaints, but deep 
Concern : I love a Deſpair which does not waſte 
it ſelf in words, but where Nature is overcome, 
and ſinks under the violence of the Paſſion. Lon 

tedious diſcourſes rather ſhew our deſire - of life, 
than our reſolutions to die; to ſpeak much upon 


theſe occaſions, 1s to languiſh in Deſpair, and to loſe 
all the merit of one's grief: 


O Silvia, tu [e morta, 
and to ſwoon away like AM IN TA“; 


J don't weep, Madam, but I die; 
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and to expire like EuRYDICE. | 

Our misfortunes are certainly alleviated by tears 
and lamenting : and the greateſt pain in the world, 
when it begins to abate, increaſes our deſires of liv- 
ing, in proportion as it leſſens. It falls out with our 
reaſoning, as it does with our tears: if we reaſon 
never fo little in our afflictions, reaſon will rather 
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adviſe us to bear them, than to die. Let us relieve 
on the Theatre thoſe Perſons whom we repreſent 
lamenting and grieving ſo exceſſively: let us be- 
ſtow more Calamities than Tears and long Diſcour- 


ſes, on thoſe who we deſign ſhould die there. 
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4 LETTER 
THE COUNT DE LIONNE. 


A. S irkſom and heavy as my Diſgraces are, yet 

I find ſome alleviation, when I find a per- 
ſon of ſo much honour as your ſelf, who has the 
tenderneſs to pity them, and the generoſity to en- 
deavour to put an end to them. I am infinitely 
oblig'd to. Madam * * * for her kindneſs, and 
to you for your zealous endeavours : but I ſhould 
be glad that, for the future, no body would ſtir 
up Count pe Lauzun to ſerve me; for I am 
ſure he'll do, of his own accord, all that ſhall lie 
in his power for me, without doing himſelf hurt; 
and I ſhould be very ſorry to draw upon him the 
leaſt mortification. He ought to entertain his Maſ- 
ter with nothing but what's agreeable, and hear no- 
thing from him, but what brings him ſome ſatiſ- 
faction. For, when a Maſter has once begun to re- 
fuſe, he eaſily gets a habit of not granting what's 
alled of him. I have heard a great Courtier ſay, 
that a man ought very carefully to avoid the firſt re- 
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pulſe ; and I ſhould be very ſorry to have occa- 
fion'd one, to a perſon I honour ſo highly, as I do 
Count LavzvuN. 

Not but that I lie under a ſort of neceſſity of 
going to France, for two Months, unleſs I will re- 
ſolve to loſe the little I have there, and all that 
makes me ſubſiſt in foreign Conntries. There is, 
as I take it, about forty thouſand Livres ſtill due to 
me, of which I can get nothing : however, I fear 
more than want the Relief of Nature, which 
might put an end to the ill treatments I receive 
from Fortune, I am tormented with deviliſh Va- 
pours ; but as ſoon as they are over, I am as merr 
as ever. In one hour, all that is ſad, and all that 
is pleaſant, preſents it ſelf, by turns, to my imagi- 
nation: ſo that I am more ſenſibly affected with the 
effects of Humour, than by the power of Reaſon. 
I ſhould eaſily fall to moralizing ; which is the in- 
clination of all the unfortunate, whoſe imagination 
is generally taken up either with melancholy, or, 
at leaſt, ſerious thoughts. As I fear the ridicule 
that attends Gravity, I ftop ſhort, to tell you only, 
Sir, that no man is more abſolutely yours, &c. 

I beſeech you, when occaſion offers, to affure 
Madam * * of my moſt humble acknowledg- 
ments, for all her kindneſſes. 4 

Since I had the honour to write to you laſt, I 
have paſs'd my tedious hours in trifles. I have 
made ſome Obſervations on our Hiſtorians ; on Tra- 
gedy, and on the Spaniſh, French, Italian, and En- 

gliſb Comedy; on Operas, &c. But theſe were only 
particular Obſervations, without much Deſign or 
Regularity, tho grounded on the different Genius 
of thoſe reſpective Nations. I have loſt part of 
them, and the reſt is ſtill in confuſion : however, 
ſuch as it is, I ſhall tranſmit it to you. You will in- 
finitely oblige me to ſend me all that's new, provi- 
ded it be curious, and ſcarce. 


A 
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DISCOURSE 
UPON THE Us 

FRENCH HISTORIANS. 


T muſt be acknowledg'd, that the greateſt part 
of our Hiſtorians, are Men of an indifferent 
merit; and were it not for the natural deſire of 
knowing what has happen'd in one's own Country, 
I can't imagine how any perſon, that has been con- 
verſant in antient Hiſtory, could ever bear the te- 
diouſneſs of ours. Tis certainly very ſurprizing, 
that in a Monarchy, where there have been ſo ma- 
ny memorable Wars, and ſo many ſignal Revolu- 
tions; that amongſt a People that wants neither 
Courage to perform things, nor the wang: to talk 
of them, there ſhould not riſe up one Hiſtorian, 
who anſwers either the dignity of the Subject, or 
our own inclination. 4-1 
I was formerly of opinion, that we ought to 
charge this defect on our Language; but when I 
afterwards conſider'd, that the beauty of the French, 
in our Tranſlations, almoſt equalPd that of the 
Greek and Latin, in the Originals, I cou'd not help 
thinking with my ſelf, that the meanneſs of our 
Genius falls vaſtly ſhort of the Majeſty of Hiſtory. 
Beſides, altho we had among us ſome perſons of 
an elevated mind and great Abilities, yet there are 
f 1 | £00 
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too many things neceſſary to the Compoſition of 
a juſt Hiſtory, to be met with in one and the ſame 
Perſon. We might find perhaps a Style pure and 
elevated enough in ſome of our Authors, who by 
reaſon of their living at a diſtance from the Court 
and Buſineſs, would run into general Maxims, and 
Common-places, which reliſh more of the Politicks 
of Antiquity, than our own. On the other hand, 
our Men of Bufineſs and Experience, are well ac- 
quainted, tis true, with our Intereſts; but they lie 
under the diſadvantage of being uſed to an Epiſto- 
lary Style, which as it is proper for Negotiations, 
ſo it does not come up to the dignity of Hiſtory. 
*T'is likewiſe a uſual thing with them, to ſpeak im- 
properly of War; unleſs their fortune led them 
formerly to a Camp, or they lived in the confidence 
and familiarity of great men, who had the manage- 
ment of military Affairs. This is a conſiderable 
defect in GRoTIUs, who after he has penetra- 
ted into the moſt ſecret cauſes of the War, the na- 
ture of the Government of the Spaniards, and the 
diſpoſition of the People of Flanders ; who, after 
he has enter'd into the true Genius of Nations; 
form'd a juſt Character of Societies, and principal 
Perſons ; has ſo well explain'd the different ſtate 
of Religion; and trac'd up things to Originals, 
unknown to Cardinal BzenTivocLio, and 
STRADA, Cannot maintain the admiration which 
he cauſed in us, ſo ſoon as he begins to open 
the ſcene of War ; ſpeaks of the motions of Ar- 
mies, deſcribes Sieges, and relates Battles. | 
We have among us Perſons of _—_— of an 
extraordinary merit, who having paſs'd thro? great 
Employments, by the help of good natural parts, 
and ſome acquir'd knowledge, are equally capable 
of acting, and ſpeaking well; but, generally, they 
either want a Genius, or have not the art of wrt- 
ting : beſides that, being wholly taken up with the 
| | Court, 
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Court and the function of their Offices, they don't 
endeav dur to inſtruct themſelves in the forms of 
the Government, and orders of the Kingdom. They 
would be apt to imagine, that they debaſed them- 
ſelves, and took the buſineſs of the Gentlemen of 
the Long Robe upon them, againſt the dignity of 
their Profeſſion, if they ſhould apply themſelves to 


the knowledge of our principal Laws. Tho with- 


out theſe lights, I am aſſur'd it is in a manner im- 
poſſible to make a good Hiſtory, filled as it ought 
to be, with ſound and judicious Inſtructions. 

My Lord Bacon often complains, that Hiſto- 
rians take pleaſure in enlarging on foreign Affairs, 
and ſeem purpoſely to avoid thoſe Statutes to which 
the publick Tranquillity is owing, as if this would 
make the Narration languiſh : and that I 


- themſelves with pleaſure in the recital of thoſe 


Calamities which war occaſions, they don't, with- 
out a ſenſible diſtaſte, treat of the good Laws, 
which eſtabliſh the happineſs of civil Society. His 
complaints appear to me the better grounded, be- 


cauſe there is not one Hiſtory among the Romans, 


where we cannot diſcover the infide of the Repub- 
lick, by its Laws, as well as the outſide by its Con- 
queſts. You find in Livy, ſometimes the re- 
pealing of old Laws, and ſometimes the ſanction 
of new ones ; in him you ſee every thing that de- 
— on Religion, and relates to Ceremonies. The 
Donſpiracy of CATILINE in S4 L LVs 7, is all 
along fill'd with matters relating to the Conſtitution 
of the Republickx; and that ingenious and artful 
ſpeech of CES AR; doth it not wholly run upon 
the Portian Law; upon the juſt conſiderations their 
Anceſtors had, to lay aſide the ancient rigour in 
the puniſhment of Citizens; and upon the dange- 
rous conſequences that would follow, if ſo wiſe an 
Ordinance ſhould be violated? 


1 LE The 
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The ſame CES AR, in his Commentariegpever 
loſes any occaſion, to ſpeak of the Manners, Cuſ- 
toms, and Religion of the Gauls. Tac IT us is, 
perhaps, even to a fault, full of Accuſations, De- 
fences, Laws, and Judgments. QuinTus Cur- 
TIUS, in a Hiſtory made rather to pleaſe, than 
to inſtruct, puts the Laws of the Macedonians into 
ALEXANDER'S mouth, to anſwer the reproaches 
of HER MOL Aus, who had conſpired againſt his 
life. This ALEXANDER, that ſeems to have 
known no other law than his own will, while he 
was conquering the World; this very ALEXAN- 
DER, doth not diſdain to ſupport himſelf by the 
authority of the Laws, for having order'd a young 
Boy to be whipt, even when he was maſter of the 
Univerſe. OR TO | 
As there 1s no Nation but what deſires to ſecure 
it ſelf from foreign violences, when it is weak, or 
to render its condition more glorious by Conqueſts, 
when it is powerful; as there is none, but ought 
to ſecure its repoſe by the conſtitution of a good 
Government, and the tranquillity of Conſcience by 
the impreſſions of Religion: ſo there is no Hiſ- 
torian but ought to be inſtructed in all theſe dif- 
ferent concerns, when he undertakes to write Hiſ- 
| tory ; but ought to ſhew, what it is that renders 
Men unhappy, to the end it may be avoided, or 
what makes their happineſs, that it may be purſued. 
Thus *tis impoſſible for a man to write a good 
Hiſtory of France, whatever Wars he 1s to deſcribe, 
without ſhewing the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
the Difference of Religion, and the Immunities of 
the Gallican Church 
It would be ridiculous to undertake to write that 
of England, without knowing the affairs of the 
Parliament, and being well inſtructed in the diffe- 
rent Religions of that Kingdom. No leſs abſurd 
| would it be to attempt that of Spain, without know- 
Vel. .. 8 I . ing 
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ing exactly the various forms of its Councils, and 
the myſtery of its Inquiſition, as well as the ſe- 
cret of its foreign Intereſts, and the motives and 
ſucceſſes of its Wars. 

But, in truth, theſe diverſities of Laws, Religion, 
Politicks, and War, ought to be ingeniouſly min- 
gled, and very diſcreetly managed: for a man that 
 wou'd often affect to ſpeak. of the Conſtitution and 
Laws of a State, would rather ſhew us the Legiſ- 
lator, or Lawyer, than the Hiſtorian. To treat 
of every point of Religion with a nice curioſity, 
would be making Lectures of Divinity ; and we 
ſhould ſcarce be able to endure this in the Hiſtory 
of FRA PaoLo *, did we not know that his long 
tireſome. Controverſies between the Doctors, were 
merely occaſion'd by the neceſſity of his ſubject. 

- Altho the deſcriptions of Wars ſeem to bear the 
firſt place in Hiſtory, yet a man would paſs for a 
ſort of a tedious Story-teller, to heap up accidents 
upon accidents, without any variety of matter : in 
ſhort, he would manage a true ſubject as aukward- 
2 as the contrivers of old Romances did their 
feign'd Combats and fabulous Adventures. 
The Latin Hiſtorians knew how to blend admi- 
rably well all theſe different parts of Knowledge 1 

have mention'd : for the Hiſtory of the Romans 
ought to bear ſome reſemblance with their Lives, 
which were divided between the different functions 
of ſeveral Profeſſions. Indeed, there were hardly 
any Perſons of eminence at Rome, but who paſſed 
thro? the Dignities of the Prieſthood ; were Mem- 
bers of the Senate; and call'd out from thence to 
the command of Armies. But now every Profeſ- 
ſion takes up a man entirely. The greateſt Virtue 
of the Clergy, is to apply themſelves wholly to 
Eccleſiaſtical affairs; and thoſe whoſe Ambition 5 

| | puſh” 


The Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. 
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puſh'd them to the management of ſecular Buſineſs- 
have met with a thouſand reproaches, for corrupt, 
ing the ſanctity of that life they were deſtin'd to. 
The Lawyers are ridicul'd fo ſoon as they ſtep out 
of their profeſſion ; and a Soldier is, for the moſt 
wen aſnam'd, to know any thing beyond his bu- 

ineſs. | | 
Tis certain, however, that the different applica- 
tions of the Ancients, formed a Capacity much 
more extenſive ; the ſame perſons underſtanding 
how to employ the forces of the Republick, and 
to keep the People within their Duty, by the 
awe of Religion, and the authority of the Laws. 
It was a great advantage to the Magiſtrates, that 
they were maſters of the ſtrongeſt impreſſions that 
can be made upon our minds; and that they had 
the management of all thoſe Sentiments, by which 
we are diſpogd to docility, or conſtrain'd to obe- 
dience. Nor was it leſs beneficial to their Gene- 

rals, that they were inſtructed in the ſecrets of their 
Religion, to enable them to inſpire their own No- 
tions, and make them to be receiv*d with the ſame 
reſpect, as if they had been truly dictated by the 
Gods; to have the art of turning all things into 
Preſages of good or ill fortune; and to know ſea- 
ſonably the critical time, when to fill the Soldiers 
with confidence or fear. But beſides this, there ac- 
crued another advantage to the Republick 3 which 
was, that by this means the Magiſtrates made them- 
ſelves perfectly known : for it was impoſſible, that 
in theſe different functions, the true natural temper 
of a man, tho it lay never ſo deep, - ſhould equally 
conceal it ſelf thro out; and that his good or ill 
qualities ſhould not, at length, be diſcern'd. In 
men of a narrow genius, whom nature has reſtrain- 
ed to a certain talent, they diſcover'd, that a ſoft 
and peaceable temper, which is fit enough for reli- 
| | I 2 glous 
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gious ſervices, had not ſometimes conſtancy enough 
to maintain the Law with vigour. _. 
Sometimes it was obſerv'd, that a Senator was 
proof againſt Bribery in Law-trials, who had nei- 
ther the activity nor vigilance of a good Comman- 
der. Such a man was a great Warrior, as M a- 
RIUS, Who had no capacity for what related to 
Religion and Buſineſs. To ſpeak the truth, we 
ſometimes meet with an univerſal Capacity, and a 
conſummate Virtue amongſt them, which render'd 
ſome men uſeful to the Publick, upon all occaſions 
whatever: but then there were alſo amongſt them 
men of leſs extenſive parts, who were only em- 
ploy'd in thoſe Affairs for which they were fit. 
This was viſibly ſeen in the Conſulſhip of Ci cx- - 
Ro; and ANTON Ius, wherein the firſt was or- 
der'd to watch for the ſafety of the Republick, 
which was his proper talent; while the other was 
ſent to aſſemble Troops, in conjunction with PE- 
TREIVUS, to fight CAT ILINE. Y 
If we reflect upon what I have ſaid, we ſhall not 
be ſurpriz d to find excellent Hiſtorians amongſt a 
People, where thoſe that writ Hiſtory were moſt 
frequently very conſiderable perſons, who wanted 
neither Genius, nor the Art of writing well ; and 
who poſſeſſed, in an equal meaſure, a profound 
knowledge of the Affairs of Religion, War, and 
Men. Tis certain, the Antients had a great ad- 
vantage over us, in knowing the genius of Men, 
by the different trials thro? which they were obliged 
to paſs, before they came to the adminiſtration of 
the Commonwealth; neither were they wanting to 
paint and deſcribe them *to the life; for whoever 
will examine their Characters, with a little curioſity 
and ſkill, will diſcover a particular ſtudy in all this, 
, ho oo 4 
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In effect, you will find that they put together, as 
it were, oppoſite qualities, which a man would ne- 
ver imagine, at firſt ſight, to find in one and the 
ſame perſon: animus audax, ſubdolus. You ſee them 
make a difference in certain qualities, which appear 
to be abſolutely the ſame, and which one cannot 
diſcover without a great nicety of diſcernment: 
| OT. varius, cujuſlibet rei ſimulator, ac diſſumu- 

ator *, | 

There is another diverſity in the Characters of 
the Antients, more curious, and yet is leſs known 
to us, Viz. a certain difference, wherewith each 
Vice, or Virtue is mark*d, by the particular impreſ- 
ſion it makes in the minds where it is. For exam- 
ple, the Courage of ALciB1iapes hath ſome- 
thing ſingular in it, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 
EPAMINONDAS, altho both of them deſpis'd 
death alike. The Integrity of Car o, is different 
from that of CaTuLvus; the Daringneſs of C a- 
TILINE, is not the ſame with that of AnTHo- 
NY; the Ambition of SVL LA, and that of CE- 
s AR, have not a perfect reſemblance : for which 
reaſon, when the Antients form the Characters of 
their Great Men, they form at the ſame time the 
Character of the Qualities they aſſign to them, 
that they may appear not only ambitious and da- 
ring, or moderate and prudent; but that we may 
know more particularly, what ſort of Ambition 
_ Courage, or Moderation and Prudence they 

SALLUST * deſcribes CaTiLIinE as a perſon 
of a wicked diſpoſition; and the wickedneſs of his 
temper is immediately expreſſed : /ed ingenio malo, 
pravoque. The particular kind of his Ambition is 
diftinguiſh'd by the irregularity of his Morals = 


® Sallaft in the Charatler of Catiline, 155 
Ste the Obſervations on Salluſt, and Tacitus, Vol. I. p. 224. 
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that Irregularity is ſhewn by the Character of his 
Mind, whoſe imaginations were too vaſt, and too 
high : vaſtus animus immoderata, incredibilia, nimis 
alla ſemper cupiebat. He had a Temper wicked e- 
nough to undertake any thing againſt the Laws, 
and too vaſt a Soul to fix himſelf to defigns pro- 
- wn to the means, by which they uſe to ſuc- 
CEea, _ 

The bold Spirit of a voluptuous and lewd Wo- 
man, ſuch as SEMPRONIA was, might indeed 
make one believe, that her Boldneſs would under- 
take any thing, to carry on her Amours: but 
as this fort of Daringneſs is not very proper for 
dangers, to which one is expoſed in a Conſpiracy, 
SALLVST preſently explains what ſhe was capable 
of doing, by telling us what ſhe had done before : 
que multa ſæpe virilis audacig facinora commiſerat. 
Here is the Species of her Daringneſs expreſs'd. 
He makes her dance and ſing, not with the Faſhi- 
ons, Geſtures, and Motions, which the ſinging and 
dancing Women at Rome uſed, but with more art 
and curioſity than became a virtuous woman: p/al- 
lere, ſaltare elegantius, quam neceſſe eſt probe, When 
he aſcribes Wit to her, he tells us at the ſame time, 
wherein the merit of it conſiſted : verim, ingenium 
ejus haud abſurdum ; poſſe verſus facere, jocos movere, 
ſermone uti, vel modeſto, vel molli, vel procaci, 

You will find by the Character of Sy L A, that 
his Temper happily ſuited with his Deſigns. The 
Republick, at that time, being divided into Facti- 
ons, thoſe that aſpired to Power had no nearer: con- 
cern than to acquire friends; and SYLL A took no 
greater pleaſure. than to get them. Liberality is 
the beſt way to gain Aﬀection : and SYLL a knew 
how to part with every thing. Amongſt the things 
we beſtow, nothing enſlaves men more, and ſecures 
ſo much their Service to us, as the Money we give 


them; and in this the Liberality of SyzaA was parti- 
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cularly ſeen: rerum omnium, pecuniæ maxime, largitor * 
He was liberal in his own nature; liberal of his mo- 
ney, out of intereſt. His Leiſure was voluptuous 3 
but an Hiſtorian had given us a wrong idea of this 
great man, had he deſcrib'd him with ſenſuality 
or lazineſs: this obliges SaLLusT to repreſent 
it as the Pleaſure of a Gentleman, ſubordinate to 
glory, which never retards the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 
eſt we ſhould miſtake it for a ſoftneſs, in which the 
effeminate generally languiſh : cupidus voluptatum, 
gloriz choir otio luxurioſo eſſe, tamen ab negotiis 
nunguam voluptas remorata. He was the happieſt 
man in the world, before the Civil War, but this 
happineſs was not the pure effect of chance; and 
his Fortune, as great as it always was, ever came 
ſhort of his Induftry : atque illi, feliciſſumo omnium 
ante civilem victoriam, nunquam ſuper induſtriam for- 
tuna fuit. b i 
hen TACIrus deſcribes PRTRON Tus to 
us, he diſtinguiſſies the Qualities he beſtows upon 
him in the like manner: he makes him conſume his 
wealth, not like a profuſe ſpendthrift in Debau- 
chery, but like a delicate perſon, in a polite and 
refin d Luxury. The Contempt of Death, which 
he aſcribes to him, hath nothing common with that, 
which the other Romans had. It is not the ſteddy 
Gravity of THRASE AS, who read a Lecture to 
the Meſſenger, that brought to him the Death- 
warrant : it 1s not the fore d Conſtancy of SEN ECA, 
who is oblig*d to encourage himſelf, by the remem- 
brance of his own Precepts and Diſcourſes: it is not 
that affected Bravery, upon which HeLvipius 
valued himſelf: in ſhort it is not a reſolution groun- 
ded upon the opinions of Philoſophers; *tis a ſoft 
and careleſs Indifference, which left in his Soul no 
14 room 


* Salluft's words ars: multarum rerum 4c maxume In 
largitor. | pecunie 
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room for the diſmal thoughts of Death; it is a con- 
tinuation of the ordinary courſe of his Life to the laſt 
moment. 6 e e 
But if the Ancients ſhew'd ſo great a niceneſs in 
marking theſe Differences, they diſcover no leſs 
art in the Stile of their Characters, to oblige us to 
take the more notice of them. In their Narrations 
they engage us to follow them by the inſenſible 
charms of an agreeable and natural tale, They 
hurry us along in their Orations, by the vehemence 
of their diſcourſe, leſt if we continued calm and un- 
moved, it might make us diſcover what a want of 
good Senſe there is, amidſt all this Pomp of Elo- 
quence z and afford us leiſure ſecretly. to reſolve 
not to be perſuaded by it. Sometimes, at a Con- 
ſultation, they bring reaſons upon reaſons, to de- 
termine the unreſolved to that Party they would 
have them embrace: but in Characters where we 
ſhould diſcern Vices. and Virtues ; where we ſhould 
ſort. the Differences which meet in one and the ſame 
man; where we ſhould not only diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent Qualities, but the Differences likewiſe by 
which each Quality is characteriz d; we ought not 
to uſe a warm declamatory Style, nor urge argu- 
ments one upon the neck of another, either to hur- 
ry away, or captivate the underſtanding. On the 
contrary, we ought to ſtand upon our guard, and 
ſecure qur ſelves from whatever appears to have a 
deſign upon our Reaſon ; which we muſt preſerve 
free and unbyaſs d; we ought likewiſe diligently to 

ſcan every word in an abrupt Style, when the words 
will admit of a various conſtruction, leſt we ſhould 
Joſe our ſelves in too general Conſiderations. In or- 
der to that, the Reader is oblig'd to beſtow his a 

6 ny moſt 
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ste the Judgment upon Seneca, Plutarch, and Petronius, 
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moſt attention on the different ſingularities, and to 
examine ſeparately each feature in the Picture. 
Tis thus the Ancients form'd their Characters. 


As for us, if we were to deſcribe a Temper like 
that of CAT ILINE, we ſhould be at a loſs to 


conceive in one and the ſame Perſon, Qualities 


which appear to be oppoſite. So much Boldneſs, 
with ſo great Artifice; ſo much Pride, and ſo much 
Policy; ſo much fire and impetuoſity in his deſires, 
joyn'd to ſo much fraud and diſſimulation. 
There is a nice difference between Qualities, that 
ſeem to be the ſame, which ' tis difficult to diſcover. 
There is ſometimes a mixture of Vice and Virtue in 
one ſingle Quality, which we never truly ſeparate. 
It is eaſy for us, indeed, to know Virtues, when 
they are pure and entire; and fo, for the moſt part, 
we allow prudence in councils; quickneſs in exe- 
cution ; and valour in battels. And as for Morals, 
we confine them to Piety towards God ; Integrity 
with men, and fidelity to our friends, or to our 
ſuperiors. We make the ſame uſe both of Defects 
and Vices; and ſo we talk of incapacity in affairs; 
of baſeneſs towards enemies ; of infidelity to friends 
of idleneſs, avarice, and ingratitude: but where 
Nature hath not left great purity in Virtues, where 
ſhe has left ſome mixture of Virtue amongſt Vices, 
we want ſometimes penetration to diſcover what lies 


concealed ; ſometimes a nice diſcernment to diſen- 


tangle what is confus'd. 
- Thoſe particular diſtinctions, which variouſly de- 
note the Qualities, according to the Men who poſ- 
ſeſs them, are yet more remote from our know- 
ledge. The diverſity of Valour is unknown to us : 
we have but one Courage for all the valiant; one 
Ambition for all the ambitious; one Honeſty for 
all good men; and, to ſpeak truth, the character of 
a Perſon of great deſert, as we generally draw it, 
may as well fit all the Men of merit now living, 


If 
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If we were to ſpeak of thoſe Dukes of Guis E, whoſe 
fame will be immortal, we ſhould call them va- 
hant, generous, liberal, ambitious, zealous for the 
Catholick Religion, and profeſs'd enemies of the 
Proteſtants : but as this would not ſufficiently diſ- 

tinguiſh the Qualities of one from the other, their 
Characters, conſequently, would not be fo diſtin- 
guiſh'd as they ought to be. Thoſe Virtues, which 
Morality and general Diſcourſes repreſent to us as 
the fame, aſſume a different Air, by the difference 
of the humour and genius of the perſons that poſ- 
ſes them. 

We judge right enough, that the Conſtable , s 
and the Admiral ?, were capable of ſuſtainin the 
moſt important Affairs; 3 but the difference of their 
capacity is not ſufficiently mark*d by our Authors. 
They acquaint us that AndzLoT®, Buss1?, and 
GIVR Y, were the ſtouteſt men in the world: 
but they do not tell us that there was a factious ob- 
ſtinacy in AnvdELoT's Daringneſs; that there ap- 
pear*d ſomething vain and audacious in Buss 1's 
Bravery; and that GIVRV's Valour had ever the 
air of Knight-Errantry. 

There is ſomething peculiar in men's Courages 
that diſtinguiſhes them, as well as ſome ſingularity 
in their minds, that makes a difference between 
them. The Courage of Gs Mareſchal DE CHa- 

TILLON 


Anne de Montmorenci, Conſtable of Francs. He lied in ; the 
year 1567. 
| ?. Gaſpard de Coligni, Admiral of France, murder d at Paris in 
the general Maſſacre of the Proteflants, in 1572. 

Francis de Coligny, Lord of Andilot. Brother to Admiral 
Coligni. He died in 1569. 

Lewis d' Amboiſe, Lord of Buſſy, S. He was Aſaſſnated 
by the Count of Monſoreau, for an intrigue with his Wife, in 
1580. 

10 Pe Long vic, Lord of Grory. He was killed at the Sege of 
Zaon in 1594. ; 
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TILLON “ was a flow and lazy intrepedity : that 
of the Mareſchal pz La MEILLERAVYE . was 
attended with a heat very proper to preſs a Siege, 
and a paſſion which diſorder'd him in a pitch'd Bat- 
tel. The Valour of the Mareſchal px Renzawuv®, 
was admirable for great Actions; it could fave a a 
Province, it could preſerve an Army: but one would 
have thought, that it eſteemed common Dangers 
below it ſelf, to have beheld it ſo remiſs in little 
and frequent occaſions, where common ſervice was 
perform*d. That of the Mareſchalypz Gass1 on'4, 
more lively and active, might have been uſeful at 
all moments; there was not a day, wherein it gave 
not to our troops ſome advantage over the enemy. 
Tis true, it was not ſo well compoſed, when any 
thing of great Importance lay at ſtake. This Ma- 
reſchal, who had fo often ventur'd himfelf in falling 
upon Parties; who was ſo brisk in charging the 
Rear of an Army, fear'd an entire engagement, be- 
ing wholly taken up with the thoughts of events, 
when it was. more neceſſary to act, than to think. 
Sometimes we aſcribe every thing to Qualities, 
without conſidering what Humour mixes with them. 
Sometimes we allow too much to Humour, and 
don't ſufficiently examine the depth of Qualities. 
The thoughtful meditating temper of Monſieur E 
TouxzNNeE, who was ſtill forming and weighing 
deſigns in his head, made him paſs for timorous, 
irreſolute, and uncertain; altho he gave battle with 
| | | =" 
u Gaſpard de Colignt, Mareſchal of France, He died in the 
Year 1646. | | 
Charles de la Porte, Duke of la Meilleraye, Mareſchal of 
France, He died in 1664. 
"3 Joſtas, Count of Rantzau, of the illuſtrious Family of Rant- 


zaun in the Dutchy of Holſtein, Mareſchal of France, He died 
in 1650. 


John ds Gaſſion, Mareſchal of France. Hedied in 1647, of 
wound he received in the Siege of Lens, ee 
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as much alacrity, as Monſieur px GASSGTON went 
to a Skirmiſh, And the natural heat of the Prince 
of Cox DE, made him be thought impetuous in 


Battels; tho he was maſter of himſelf more than 


any perſon whatever, in the heat of action; and 
had more preſence of mind at Lens, Friburgh, Nort- 
lingen, and Senef, than he would, perhaps, have 
had in his Cloſet. . 
After ſo long a Diſcourſe upon the Knowledge of 
Men, I will affirm, that our Hiſtorians have not 
ſufficiently ſhewn the ir talent that way, for want of 
application and judgment to know Men aright. They 
imagin'd, that a faithful narration of Events was ſuf- 
ficient to inſtruct us, without conſidering that affairs 
are done by. men who are oftner tranſported by Paſ- 
ſion, than conducted by Policy. Prudence governs 
the wiſe; but there are but a few of that ſort, and 
the moſt wiſe are not ſo at all times: whereas Paſ- 
ſion governs almoſt all the world, and at moſt times. 
In Commonwealths, where the Maxims of true 
Intereſt ought to be better purſued, we ſee moſt 
things carried on by a ſpirit of Faction, and all Fac- 
tions are paſſionate. Paſſion is found every where, 
d the zeal of the beſt perſons is not free from it. 
The Animoſity of Ca To and CESAR; and the 
Fury of CI cERO againſt Ax TH ON x, no leſs 
contributed to the ruin of Liberty, than the ambi- 
tion of thoſe that ſet up Tyranny. The oppoſition 
of two great men, equally, but differently, zealous 


for the good of Holland, had like to have deſtroy'd 


it, when it had nothing to fear from the Spaniards. 
Prince MA u RICE would have it powerful abroad; 
BARNEVEIL T would have it free at home. The 


firſt put it into a condition to cope with a King of 


Spain; the ſecond endeavour'd to ſecure it againſt a 
Prince of ORANGE. It colt BarneverL'T his 
life; and what frequently enough happens, the ſtick- 
lers for Liberty were deſtroy'd even by the FROpr, 
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I paſs from obſervations upon Hiſtory, to reflecti- 
ons upon Politicks : perhaps I may be pardon'd for 
ſo doing ; but let their reception be what it will, I 
ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf. 

In the firſt eſtabliſhment of a Republick, the love 
of Liberty is the chief virtue of the citizens, and the 
jealouſy which it inſpires, makes up the principal 
Policy- of the State. As men grow weary of the 
troubles, perplexities, and dangers, which they muſt 
undergo to live always independent, they follow 
any ambitious man that pleaſes them, and fall eaſi- 
ly from a troubleſom Liberty, to an agreeable Sub- 
jection. I remember what I have often ſaid in Hol- 
land, and even to the Penſioner '* himſelf, that men 
were miſtaken as to the temper of the Hollanders. 
The world believes, that the Hollanders love Li- 
berty; whereas they only hate Oppreſſion. There 
are amongſt them few proud, haughty ſpirits ; and 
*tis pride and haughtineſs that makes the true Repub- 
lican. The People there would be apprehenſive ei- 
ther of a covetous Prince, who ſhould be able to 
take away their eſtates; or of a violent Prince, who 
ſhould offer outrages to them: but the name or 
title of Prince, is what they ſubmit to with plea- 
ſure. If they love the Republick, tis for the bene- 
fit of their Trade, more than for any ſatisfaction 
they find in being free. The Magiſtrates love to 
be independent, to govern thoſe that depend on 
them : as for the People, they would more eaſily 
acknowledge the authority of the Prince, than that 
of the Magiſtrates. Tis true, that when a Prince of 
ORAN OE had a deſign to ſurprize Amſterdam, all 
declared for the Burgomaſters ; but that was rather 
out of a hatred of Violence, than love of Liberty. 
When another oppoſed a Peace“, after a long ex- 

| penſive 


| 7% 
15 Mon ſieur de Wit; 
"2 The Peace of Nimeguen. 
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penſive War, a Peace was made in ſpite of him 
but it was done thro? a ſenſe of the preſent 
miſery ; and the reſpect they had naturally for 
him, was only ſuſpended, not deſtroyed. When 
theſe extraordinary ſtrokes were over, they re. 
turn'd to the Prince of OR ANx GE. The Repub- 
licans had the diſſatisfaction to ſee the People 
take up their firſt Affections, and they apprehend- 
ed a deſpotical Government, without daring to ap- 
When the Prince of ORANGE had neither poſt 
nor office in the Government, when he had 
nothing but his own name to ſupport him, the 
Penſioner, and Monſieur pz NooxTwick were 
the only perſons, that durſt boldly pronounce 
the Word Republick at the Hague. The Fami- 
ly of ORancGe had other Enemies enough; 
but theſe enemies always ſpoke of the States in 
general expreſſions, which did not explain the 
Conſtitution of Government. | | 

- Holland, fays GRoTivs, is a Republick made 
by chance, which is kept up by their fear of the 
Spaniards : Reſpublica caſu facta, quam metus Hiſ- 


panorum continet. The apprehenſions which France 


now gives them, produces the ſame effect; and 
the neceſſity of a good Intelligence unites the 
Prince to the States, and the States to the Prince. 
But to judge of things by themſelves, the Hol- 
landers are neither free, nor ſlaves. Their Go- 
vernment is made up of ſeveral pieces, very ſlightly 
tack'd together; where the power of the Prince, 
and the liberty of the People, have equal need of 
artificial props to ſupport themſelves. ; 

Let us now come to what concerns Courts, 
-_ reflect upon the effects that Paſſions occaſion 
here. 


In 


| ———— you | FY 
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In what Court have not the Women had an In- 
tereſt, and in what Intrigues are they not con- 
cern'd? Did not the Princeſs of Eboly manage 
all under PRHILIP II; as prudent and politick 
as he was? Did not the Ladies take off HE N- 
x v the Great“, from a War happily begun; 
and did they not engage him in one both un- 
certain and dangerous, juſt before he was kilPd? 
A pique between Cardinal RieHELIEU, and 
the Duke of BucxincHam, about the Super- 
ſcription of a Letter, arm'd England againſt 
France. Madam pz CHEVREUSE has play'd 
a hundred Engines, both at home and abroad. 
And did not the Counteſs of Ca rLisLE, from the 
inmoſt receſſes of Whitehall, animate all the 
Factions of Weſtminſter **? _ 
»Tis a Conſolation for us to find, that thoſe 
who have a Right to govern us, carry the 
ſame Infirmities about them as we do; and 
tis a great Delight to thoſe that are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by q to be made for Pleaſure as well : 
as we. | 


7 Henry IV. King of France. | | 
'® See the Life of M. de St. Evremond, under the year 1676, 
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yet the Style does not appear leſs natural for it; tho 
a Syllable more or leſs, would ruin that harmony, 
I know not how to deſcribe, which is as agreeable 
to the ear, as that of Verſe. But, in my opinion, 
he is oblig'd for theſe advantages, to the ſtyle of 
the Antients, which rules his own ; for ſo ſoon as 


he returns from their Genius to his own, as in his 


Prefaces and Letters, he loſes the beſt part of all 


_ theſe beauties : and he who is an admirable Au- 


thor, whilſt he is animated by the Spirit of the 


_ Greeks and Latins, becomes but an indifferent 
Writer, when he is only ſupported by himſelf, The 
ſame happens to the greateſt part of our Tranſla- 


tors, 
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tors, who, in my opinion, ſeem'd ſufficiently con- 
vinc'd of their own Sterility, by making Tranſla- 
tion their buſineſs : for certainly, a man that places 
his merit in communicating the thoughts of others, 
is not very confident of being capable to recom- 
mend himſelf by his own : however, the public 
is infinitely obliged to him for the pains he takes, 
to bring us the wealth of foreign Countries, when 
our own won't ſuffice. I am not of the humour of 
a certain Perſon of Quality of my acquaintance, , 
who is a declared enemy to all Tranſlations. He 
is a learned and ingenious Spaniard *, who cannot 
endure that what he has learn*d among the Antients, 
at ſo great an expence of time and labour, ſhould 
be proftituted to the lazineſs of every common 
Reader. 9 | 

As for me, beſides that IJ improve in a thouſand 
places, by the laborious enquiries of Tranſlators, 
I ſhould be glad to ſee the knowledge of Antiquity 
become more general; and am well pleagd to find 
thoſe Authors admir'd by thoſe very perſons who 
would have calld us Pedants, if we had mention'd 
them in company, when they did not underſtand 
them. I therefore join my acknowledgment to that 
of the Publick ; but do not part with my eſteem, 
and can be very liberal of my praiſes for the Tran- 
ſlation, when I ſhall be very ſparing of them for the 
Genius of the Tranſlator. I can ſet a high value on 
the Verſions of ABLANncouRT, VAUGELAS, 
Do Ryxx, and many others, without having any 
great eſteem for their Wit, if they have not diſ- 
cover'd it by ſomething of their own compoſing. 

We have the Verſions of two Latin Poems in 
French Verſe, which deſerve to be as much conſi-- 
der'd for their beauty, as for the difficulty of the 
Voll H. TAR attempt. 

Don Antonio de Cordoua, Favourite of Don Juan, and 
Liewenant General of the Spaniſh Horſe in Flanders. 


* 
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attempt. That of BREBEUr has been generally 
eſteem'd; and I am neither ſo ſplenetick, nor ſo 
ſevere, as to oppoſe the reputation it has got in the 
world. I will obſerve, nevertheleſs, that he hath 
carried the heat of Lucan-in our language, far- 
ther than it goes in his own; and that by attempt- 
ing to equal the fre of his Poem, he has, if I 


may be allow'd the Expreſſion, fired himſelf much 


more. This is what happens to Br tB tur very 
frequently, but he flags ſometimes; and when L u- 
AN happily hits on the true beauty of a thought, 
the Tranſlator falls much below him; as if he had 


a mind to appear eaſy and natural, when he might 


be allow'd to exert all his force. You may obſerve 
a hundred times the truth of my firft Obſervation ; 
and the ſecond will not appear leſs juſt to you in 


ſome places: for example, when BREBE Vr is to 
render, 


Vifrix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 


He ſays no more than, The Gods ſerve CESAR, 
and CaTo follows POM HEY: which mean Ex- 
preſſion does not anſwer the nobleneſs of the La- 
tin; beſides, that it maims the ſenſe of the Author: 
for Lucan, who had his imagination full of the 
Virtue of C a To, intended to raiſe him above the 


Gods, as to the merit of the cauſe, which occa- 


fion*d the oppoſition ; and BR EEB Ex turns a no- 
ble image of CAT o raiſed above the Gods, into 
that of CA To ſubjected to POM E v. 

As for SEGR AIS, he comes infinitely ſhort of 


VI ROI I, which he frankly acknowledges himſelf; 


and indeed it would be next to a miracle, to be 
able to make a Tranſlation equal to ſo excellent an 
Original. Beſides, one of the greateſt advantages 
of that Poet, conſiſts in the beauty of the Expreſ- 
ſion, which ſure it muſt be impoſlible to equal in 
| 2 9 our 
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our language, ſince it could never be done in his 
own. SEORA IS ought to content himſelf with 


having found out the Genius of VI ROG II, better 


than any of our Authors; for whatever Graces the 


Aneis has loſt in his hands, I dare affirm, that it 


by far ſurpaſſes all thoſe Poems, which our Coun- 
trymen have publiſhed with more confidence than 
ſucceſs. WH Ul 

The great application of SzGR A 1s, to find out 
the Genius of the Poet, appears no leſs in his Pre- 
face than in the Tranſlation ; and in my opinion, 
he has judg'd well of the whole, except the Cha- 


racters. In that I cannot be of his opinion; and 


he muſt pardon me, if I have been diſpleas'd a 
thouſand times with his Hero, and if I lay hold 
on this occaſion, to examine the little merit of the 
good E N EAS. ol,  au35 v2.0 
Altho Conquerors uſually take more care to ſee 
their orders executed upon Earth, than religiouſly 


to obſerve thoſe of Heaven ; yet ſince Italy was 


promis'd to this Trojan by the Gods, tis with rea- 
ſon that VI ROI L has given him a great ſubmiſſion 
to their wills: but when he deſcribes him ſo devout, 
he ought to have beſtow'd upon him a Devotion 


full of confidence, which may agree with the ſpirit 
and temper of Heroes; and not a ſcrupulous No- 
tion of Religion, which never conſiſts with true 


Valour. A General who firmly believ'd in his 
Gods, ought to raiſe the greatneſs of his Courage, 
by the hopes of their aſſiſtance : his condition would 
be unhappy, if his belief in them could not ſubſiſt 
without ſuperſtition, which at the ſame time would 
rob him of the natural uſe both of his underſtand- 


ing and his valour. Such an infatuation it was that 


run'd NI IAS, who loſt the army of the Athe- 
nians, and himſelf too, by a credulous and ſuper- 
ſtitious opinion of the diſpleaſure of the Gods. It 
fared otherwiſe with ALEXANDER the Great, 
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who believ'd himſelf to be the Son of JuriTER 

that he might undertake more extraordinary Ac- 
tions. SciP1o, who pretended, or thought he 
had a commerce with the Gods, made an advan- 
tage of it, to recover the Roman Commonwealth, 
and overthrow that of the Carthagimans. Ought 
then the Son of Venus, aſſured by JUPITER 
of his proſperity, and future glory, to ſhew his 
Piety only in fearing danger, and in diſtruſting 
the ſucceſs of every undertaking? SEGRAIS up- 
on this defends a cauſe that perplexes him, and has 
ſo much affection for his Hero, that he rather chuſes 
not to expreſs the ſenſe of VI XG II. in all its lati- 
tude, than frankly to lay open the ſhameful fears of 


poor ÆN EAS: 


Extemplo Aneæ ſolvuntur frigore membra. 
Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas, 
Talia voce refert : O terque quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum, Troje ſub mænibus altis 

Contigit oppetere * ! 


I own, that theſe ſudden qualms will ſeize us 
ſometimes in ſpite of our ſelves, thro' a defect in 
our Conſtitution : but ſince VI ROG II had the li- 
berty to model EN EA S'Ss according to his own 
fancy, I wonder he ſhould give him one ſuſceptible 
of theſe frights. Philoſophers take a pride in na- 
tural defects, when they know how to correct them 
by wiſdom. SocraTEs was ealily induc'd to 
confeſs thoſe evil inclinations, which Philoſophy 
taught him to conquer. But Nature ought to be 
all noble in Heroes; and if by the neceſſity of the 


humane condition, it muſt ſometimes make a falſe 


ſtep, their Reaſon is employ'd in moderating tranſ- 
ports, not in ſurmounting weakneffes : nay, many 
| | - times, 


Vigil. id. Lib, I. Y. $6100. 
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times, their impulſes have ſomething divine in them, 


which is above Reaſon. What is call'd Irregularity 


in others, is in them but a full liberty, where their 
ſouls diſplay themſelves in their utmoſt extent. In 
fine, their impetuoſity makes that heroick Virtue, 
which forces our admiration, without paying a defe- 
rence to our judgment. But mean Paſſions diſ- 
grace them: and if Friendſhip ſometimes exacts 
fears and afflictions from them, (like thoſe of A- 
HILL ES for PATROCLUS, and of ALEX AN- 
DER for HEPHESTION) it is not allow'd them 
in their own particular dangers and misfortunes, 
either to ſhew the ſame fear, or make the ſame 
complaints. Now KENEAS knows how to fear 
and lament upon every occaſion that concerns him : 
tis true, he doth the fame for his friends; but we 
ought to attribute that, not ſo much to a noble and 
generous Paſſion, as to an inexhauſtible ſource of 


apprehenſions and tears, which naturally furniſhes 


him with them, both for himſelf and others. 


Extemplo Æneæ folvuntur frigore membra. 


Tngemit, & duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas. 


Seized as he is with this Coldneſs thro? all his 
members, the firſt ſign of life we diſcover in him 
is his groaning : then he lifts up his hands to hea- 
ven; and 1n all appearance would implore its ſuc- 
cour, if the condition wherein the good Hero finds 
himſelf, would afford him ſtrength enough to raiſe 
his mind to the Gods, and pray with ſome atten- 
tion. His Soul, which could not apply it ſelf to 
any thing, abandons it ſelf to lamentations; and 
like thoſe deſolate Widows, who upon the very firſt 
trouble they meet with, wiſh they were in the grave 
with their dear Huſbands, the poor EN EAS be- 
wails his not having periſh'd before Troy with 
HEC TOR, and eſteems them very happy, who 

K 3 left 
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left their bones in the boſom of ſo ſweet, and ſo 
dear a Country. Some people, perhaps, may be- 
lieve that he ſays ſo becauſe he envies their happi- 
neſs ; but I am perſuaded, that *tis for fear of the 
danger that threatens him. 

*T is farther to be obſerv'd, that all theſe lamen- 
tations begin almoſt as ſoon as the Storm. The 
Winds blow fiercely, the Air is darkned, it thun- 
ders, it lightens, the Billows ſwell and grow more 
furious: all this is neither better nor worſe than what 
happens in all Tempeſts. Yet there is neither Maſt 
ſplit, nor Sails torn to pieces, nor Oars broken, nor 
Rudder loſt, nor Leak made, for the water to en- 
ter the Ship ; which a man ſhould at leaſt have 
waited, before he took on in earneſt. For there 
are a thouſand Boys in England, and as many Wo- 
men in Holland, wha would hardly ſhew their 
Amazement, where the Hero ſhews his Deſpair, 

*Tis, methinks, very remarkable in VIRGII, 
that the Gods ſhould leave Zn x AS wholly to him- 
ſelf, when he is upon the lamenting ſtrain. Let 
him ſpeak. of the deſtruction of Troy, in as compaſ- 
ſionate terms as he can, they won't interfere to mo- 
derate his Tears; but as ſoon as there's a great 
Reſolution to take, or an Affair difficult to execute, 
they won't truſt either his capacity, or his cou- 
rage; and theſe Deities are ready upon every occa- 
ſion to take that upon them, which other great 
men are uſed to undertake and execute by them- 
ſelves, I know very well how neceſſary the inter- 
vention of the Gods is to an Epick Poem; but till 
that does not hinder the Poet from laying a greater 
ſtreſs upon the Valour of his Hero : for if the He- 
ro is too confident, who in contempt of the Gods, 
will take all upon himſelf, certainly the God is too 
favourable, who in performing all, quite drowns the 
merit of the Hero, 


No 
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No man better underſtood this critical manage- 
ment of the aſſiſtance of Heaven, and the courage 
of great Men, than Loncinus. © AJ Ax, /ays 
« he, finding himſelf engaged in battle, in a ter- 
„ rible dark night, doth not aſk JUPITER to 
« reſcue him from the danger he was in; that had 
«© been below him: he doth not aſk of him a ſu- 
« pernatural ſtrength, to overcome with ſecurity 
for then he ſhould have had too ſmall a ſhare in 
<« the Victory: he only begs for Light, that he 
„ might be able to diſcern his Enemies, and to ex- 
« erciſe againſt them his own valour : da lucem ut 
« videam 3.” 

The greateſt fault of the Pharſalia, is, that pro- 
perly ſpeaking, *tis nothing but a Hiſtory in verſe, 
where illuſtrious Men perform almolt all things by 
methods purely human. PETNONIUS had rea- 
ſon to blame him for it, and remarks judiciouſly, 
that per ambages Deorumque miniſteria & fabuloſum 

> BB /ententiarum tormentum pracipitandus eft liber ſpiri- 


; tus, ut potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat, quam 

, religioſæ orationis ſub teſtibus fides. But the Aneis | 
: is an eternal Fable where the Gods are introduced | 
i to manage, and execute every thing. As for the | 


good NE AS, he hardly concerns himſelf in any 
, important and glorious Deſign : *tis enough for 
him, that he diſcharges his Conſcience in the offices 
of a pious, tender, and compaſſionate .man. He 
carries his Father on his ſhoulders ; he conjugally 
laments his dear CRE SA; he cauſes his Nurſe 
1 to be interred, and makes a funeral Pile for the 
truſty Pilot PA LIN VRS, for whom he ſheds a 
thouſand tears. | | 
Here was a ſorry Hero in Paganiſm, who would 


85 have made an admirable Saint among Chriſtians, 
2 and work'd miracles plentifully. In ſhort, he was 


K 4 fitter 


3 Longinus in his Treatiſe of the Sublime, Chap. 8. 
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fitter to make the Founder of a religious Order, 
than a State. To conſider him now as to his Religion, 
I can heartily- reverence his Piety : but if I were to 
judge of him by the impreſſions that Glory makes 
upon him, I can never endure ſuch a Conqueror, 
that affords nothing but Tears in his misfortunes, 
and Fears in every danger that befals him. I can- 
not endure that he ſhould become maſter of ſo de- 
licious a Country as Italy, with qualities that were 
more proper to loſe his own, than to ſubdue ano- 
ther's. | 
ViscoiL, was undoubtedly very compaſſionate 
in his temper. In my opinion, the reaſon why he 
makes the deſolate Trojans complain of ſo many 
misfortunes, was becauſe he found a ſecret pleaſure 
in relenting. Had he not been of that Conſtitu- 
tion, he would not have aſcrib'd to the good Z N E- 
4s ſo great an affection for his dear Troy; for 
Heroes eaſily part with the remembrance of their 
native Country, in Nations where they are to per- 
form great exploits. Their Souls, wholly taken up 
with ideas of Glory, have no room to entertain 
ſuch trifling endearments. The Trojans therefore 
ſhould have been leſs afflicted for their miſery. 
Military men, when they would excite our pity for 
their misfortunes, do, in truth, make us only de- 
ſpiſe them for their weakneſs. But EN EAS par- 
ticularly ought to have been taken up with his great 
Deſign; and to have diverted his thoughts from his 
paſt ſufferings, upon the new ſettlement he was go- 
ing to make : he, that was decreed to found the 
Greatneſs and Virtue of the Romans, ought to have 
had an elevation and magnanimity worthy of them. 
In other things, Sz GRATIS could not beſtow 
too many commendations upon the nes; and 
perhaps, I am pleas'd with the fourth and ſixth 
Books, as much as he is himſelf. As for the Cha- 
racters, I muſt own they don't affect me: _ 
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find thoſe of Ho MER as lively, as thoſe of VI R- 
GIL flat and inſipid. 

And indeed, there's no man but finds himſelf 
elevated by the impreſſion the Character of Ac H 11 
LES makes upon him. There's no man to whom 
the impetuous Courage of A ax doth not give 
ſome motion of impatience 3 neither is there an 
who 1s not animated, and excited by the Valour of 
DioMEtDES. The Rank and Gravity of A A- 
MEM N ON, muſt certainly imprint a reſpect in every 
Reader. Who hath not a veneration for the con- 
ſummate Experience and Wiſdom of NESTOR? 
In whom does not the deliberate Induſtry of the 
ſubtle and ingenious ULyYssSEs raiſe the imagina- 
tion? The unfortunate Valour of He c Tor makes 
him lamented by all the world : the miſerable con- 
dition of old King PRIA Mus, touches the moſt 
obdurate ſoul ; and altho Beauty has, as it were, 
a ſecret privilege to reconcile the Affections to it, 
yet that of Par1s and HELENA attracts nothin 
but our indignation, when we conſider the blood it 
caug'd to be ſpilt, and the fatal misfortunes it drew 
after it. However it be, every thing animates in 
Homes, every thing affects : but in VI ROI I, 
who is not tired with the good EN EAS, and his 
dear AchAT ES? If you except Nisvus and 
EUR YAL us, (who, indeed, intereſs you in all 
their adventures) you muſt of neceſſity languiſh in 
the company of all the reſt, ſuch as ILionzvus, 
SERGESTUS, MNESTEUS, CLOANTES, GI- 
AS, and ſuch other ordinary men that accompany 
an indifferent Leader. | 

Judge by this, how much we ought to admire 
the Poetry of VI ROI I, ſince in ſpite of the ſuper- 
lative virtues of the Heroes of Ho MER, and the 
little merit of his own, the beſt Criticks will not 
allow the Latin, to be inferior the Greek Poet. 
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TRAGEDIES. 


Confeſs we excel in Dramatical Compoſitions 
and, without flattering CoRNEILLE, I think 
I may prefer many of his Tragedies before thoſe 
of Antiquity. I know the antient Tragedians have 
had admirers in all times; but am not ſo ſure that 
the Sublime which is aſcrib'd to them, is built up- 
on a good foundation. To believe that S O PH o- 
LES and EURIPIDES are ſo admirable as we 
are told they are, one muſt fancy greater matters of 
their Works, than can be conceived from their 
Tranſlations; and in my opinion, Language and 
Expreſſion, -muſt have a conſiderable ſhare in the 
beauty of their Tragedies. 

Thro? all the praiſes which their moſt 3 
and celebrated Advocates give them, methinks one 
may perceive, that Greatneſs, Magnificence, and 
above all, Dignity, were things they little un- 
derſtood: Wits they were indeed, but cramp'd by 
the frugality of a ſmall Republick, where a neceſſi- 
tous Liberty was all they had to boaſt of. When 
they were obliꝑ d to repreſent the Majeſty of a great 
King, they made horrid work with a Grandeur that 
was unknown to them; becauſe they ſaw nothing 
but low and mean objects, to which their ſenſes 
were in a manner enſlaved. | 


It 
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It is true, that their Poets being diſguſted with theſe 
Objects, did ſometimes raiſe themſelves to what 
was ſublime and wonderful; but then they brought 
ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes into their Tragedies, 
that hardly any thing human was to be found in 
them. What was great, was fabulous; what was na- 
tural, mean and contemptible. In CoRNEILIL E, 
Grandeur ſeems to have attain'd the laſt perfection. 
The Figures he employs, when he would embelliſh 
it with any ornament, are proper and ſuitable : bur, 
for the moſt part, he neglects the pomp of Meta- 
phors, and does not plunder the Heavens to enrich 
with its ſpoils, what is conſiderable enough upon 
earth. His principal aim is to penetrate into the 
nature of things; and the full image he gives of 
_ makes that impreſſion which pleaſes men of 
enſe. 

Indeed, Nature is to be admir'd wherever we 
find it; and when we have recourſe to figurative 
Ornaments, with which we think to embelliſh our 
ſubject, 'tis many times a tacit confeſſion, that we 
know not what is proper for it. To this are owing 
moſt of our Figures and Similes, which I cannot 
approve, unleſs they are rare, altogether noble, and 
juſt : otherwiſe *tis nothing elſe but a trick in the 
Author to drop a ſubject, which he does not un- 
derſtand. How beautiful ſoever Compariſons may 
be, yet they ſure much better with Epick Poetry, 
than Tragedy: in an Epick Poem the mind ſeeks 
to pleaſe it ſelf out of its ſubject ; in Tragedy, the 
ſoul full of ſentiments, and poſſeſs'd with paſſions, 
does not care to be interrupted by vain flaſhy St- 
miles, 

But let us return to the Antients, from whom 
we have inſenſibly digreſs'd ; and to do them juſ- 
tice, let us acknowledge that they have much better 
| ſucceeded in expreſſing the Qualities of their He- 
roes, than in deſcribing the magnificence of great 

| | | Kings. 
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Kings. A confuſed Notion of the Grandeur of Ba- 
bylon ſpoil'd, rather than rais'd their imagination; 
but they could not be impoſed upon as to Forti- 
tude, Conſtancy, Juſtice, and Wiſdom, of which 
they had daily inſtances before their eyes. Their 
ſenſes being wean'd from Pomp in a mean Repub- 
lick, gave their reaſon a greater latitude to conſider 
Men 1n themſelves. | 8 
Thus nothing took them off from the ſtudy of 
human Nature, and from applying themſelves to 
the knowledge of Vice and Virtue, Inclinations and 
Tempers : hence it is that they learnt to paint their 
Characters ſo well, that juſter cannot be deſir'd, 
conſidering the time they liv'd in, if we will be con- 
tented to know Perſons by their Actions. | 
Co RN EILIILE thought it not enough to make 
them act: he has dived to the very bottom of 
their foul, to find out the Principle of their actions; 
he hath deſcended into their heart, to ſee how their 
Paſſions are. form'd there, and diſcover the moſt 
hidden ſprings of their motions. As for the antient 
Tragedians, either they neglect the Paſſions by ap- 
plying themſelves to an exact repreſentation of the 
Incidents ; or elſe they make Speeches amidſt the 
greateſt perturbations, and amuſe you with moral 
Sentences, when you expect nothing but Confuſion 
and Deſpair from them. | | 
CoRNEILLE takes notice of the principal E- 
vents, and expoſes as much of the Action às decen- 
cy can allow: but this is not all; he gives the Paſ- 
ſions all the extent they require, and leads Na- 
ture, without conſtraining or abandoning her too 
much to her ſelf, He has baniſh'd from the Thea- 
tre of the Antients all that was barbarous; he hath 
ſoften'd the Horror of their Drama, by ſome ten- 
der paſſions of Love judicioufly interwoven, But 
then he takes care all along to preſerve our Fear 
and Pity for the tragical ſubjects that deſerve _ 
ES. without 
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without diverting us from real Paſſions, to whining 
tireſome Scenes of Love; which tho varied an hun- 
dred ſeveral times, are, for all that, ſtill the ſame. 

As ready as I am to acknowledge the merit of 
this excellent Author, yet I will not pretend that 
none but his Pieces deſerve applauſe on our Thea- 
tre. We have been pleaſed and affected with Ma- 
riana, Sophonisha, Alcionea, Venceſlaus, Stilico, An- 
dromache, Britannicus, and many others; from 
whoſe beauty I would not be thought 1n the leaſt to 
derogate, becauſe I do not name them. 

I avoid being tedious as much as poſſibly I can; 
and will only add, that no Nation can diſpute with 
us the ſuperiority in Tragedy. As for thoſe of the 
Italians, it is not worth the while to ſpeak of 
them; to name them only is enough to create a 
Diſtaſte. Their Peter's Feaſt would make a 
Stoick loſe all his patience 3 and I never ſaw it 
acted, but I wiſh'd the Author of the Piece had 
been deſtroy*d with his Libertine. 

There are ſome old Engliſh Tragedies?*, which, 
if ſome things were retrench'd in them, might be 
made admirable Plays. In all the reſt, written in 
thoſe days, you ſee nothing but a ſhapeleſs indi- 
geſted maſs; a croud of confuſed adventures, with- 
out any regard to Time, Place, or Decency; where 
Eyes that delight in cruel ſights, are fed with Mur- 
ders, and Bodies weltering in Blood. Should the 
Poets palliate the horror of them by relations, as 
it is the cuſtom in France, they would deprive the 
Spectators of that ſight which pleaſes them moſt. 

The men of better breeding among them con- 
demn this cuſtom, which perhaps owes its eſta- 

bliſhment 


* Triſtan is the Author of Mariana; Mairet of Sophonisba z 
Du Ryer of Alcionea ; Rotrou of Wenceſlaus ; Corneille Junior of 
Stilico ; Racine of Andromache and Britannicus, 

2 Cald in Engliſh, The Libertine Deftroy'd. 

3 Such as the Catilina and the Sejanus of Ben. Johnſon, &c. 
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bliſnment to ſomething inhuman and ſavage; but 
an antient habit, or the humour of the Nation in 
general, prevails over the delicacy of a few pri- 
vate perſons. To die, is ſo ſmall a matter to the 
Engliſh, that they want images more ghaſtly than 
Death it ſelf to affect them. Hence it is, that 
upon very good ground, we object to them, that 
they allow too much to their ſenſes upon the Stage. 
We muſt alſo bear with the reproach they return 
upon us, of paſſing to the other extreme, when, 
amongſt us, we admire Tragedies for the little 
tenderneſſes of Paſſion, which make not an impreſ- 
ſion ſtrong enough upon the Mind. For this rea- 
ſon, being ſometimes diffatisfy*d with a Paſſion ill 
managed, we expect a fuller emotion from the Ac- 
tion of our Players ; and ſometimes we would have 
the Actor, more tranſported than the Poet, lend 
fury and deſpair to an ordinary agitation, and a 
common grief. The truth is, what ought to be 
tender, 1s, with us, generally but ſoft ; what ought 
to form pity, ſcarce amounts to Tenderneſs ; emo- 
tion ſerves us inſtead of rapture ; aſtoniſhment 
inſtead of horror, Our ſentiments have not depth 
enough ; and Paſſions, when they are not thorowly 
work*d up, only excite imperfect motions in our 
ſouls, that neither leave them wholly to, nor tranſ- 
port them out of themſelves. 


UPON 
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UPON OUR 
COME DIES, 


Except thoſe of Moliere, in which 

the true ſpirit of Comedy is found: 

and upon the SPANISH Co- 
M E D T. | 


S for Comedy, which ought to be the Re- 
preſentation of human Life, we have, in 
imitation of the Spaniards, made it run altogether 
upon Gallantry : not conſidering that the Antients 
made it their buſineſs to repreſent Man's Life ac- 
cording to the diverſity of Humours ; and that the 
Spaniards following their own Genius, have only 
painted out the Manners of Madrid in their In- 
trigues and Adventures. | Wo 

I grant that the Comedy of the Antients might 
have had a more noble air, with ſomewhat more 
of Gallantry too; but this was rather the defect 
of thoſe Ages, than the fault of the Authors, Now- 
a-days, moſt of our Poets know as little what be- 
longs to the Manners, as in thoſe times they knew 
what belong'd to Gallantry. One would think 
that there were no more Miſers, Prodigals, ſoft 


ealy Tempers, no more ſurly Moroſes to be found 


in the world: and, as if Nature her ſelf were 
chang'd, and Men had laid aſide theſe various diſ- 
poſitions, they are always repreſented under one and 
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the ſame Character; for what reaſon I cannot tell, 
unleſs it be that the Women of this age, think all 
Men ought to be Gallants. | 

We are ready to acknowledge that the Wits of 
Madrid have a more fruitful invention than ours; 
and this has made us borrow from them moſt of 
our Plots, which we have fill'd with paſſionate and 
amorous Diſcourſes, and reduc'd to more regula- 
rity and decorum. The reaſon 1s, that in Spain, 
where the Women are hardly ever ſeen, the Poet 
exhauſts his imagination in contriving ingenious 
ways to bring his Lovers together; and in France, 
where the freedom of Converſation is allow'd, the 
' ingenuity of the Author is employ'd in expreſſing 
the ſentiments, in a tender and amorous manner. 

A Spaniſh. Lady", not long ago, was reading 
the Romance of Cleopatra, and after a tedious re- 
lation of Adventures, falling upon a nice Conver- 
fation between a Lover and his Miſtreſs, who 
were alike paſſionate, What à deal of Wit illem- 
ploy'd is here, ſaid ſhe, and to what end ſo many 
fine Speeches when they are got together ? 
This is one of the prettieſt Reflections that ever 
T heard made in all my life; and CA LHRENEDE, 
tho a Frenchman, ought to have remembred, that 
Lovers born in a hotter climate than that of France, 
need but few words on ſuch occaſions. But the 
good judgment of that Lady would not be re- 
ceiv'd in our ordinary Gallantries, where a man 
muſt ſpeak a thouſand times of a ſham Paſſion. 
before he can perſuade his Miſtreſs ; where he 
muſt daily complain to her, before he finds an op- 
portunity of putting an end to that affected Pain. 
The Precieuſe, or Finical Lady of MoLIERE, 
1s ridiculous in her Carriage as well as ct 
or 


2 The Princeſs of Iſenghien: 
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for not ſhaking off the romantick humour, when 
her friends were treating for her ſo ſerious an af- 
fair as Marriage: but it had been no falſe nicety 
with a Gallant, to have expected his declaration, 
and gradual advance in the conduct of an A- 
mour. N 
As for Regularity and Probability, it's no won- 
der they are leſs ro be found among the Spaniards 
than the French : for as all the Gallantry of the 
Spaniards is deriv'd from the Moors, it retains 
ſtill a certain tincture of Africk, that is foreign and 
uncouth to other Nations, and too extraordinary to 
be ſuited with the exactneſs of Rules. Beſides, 
the old whim of Knight-Errantry, common to all 
Spain, ſets the Cavaliers upon odd and freakiſh 
Adventures. The young women too from their 
childhood, learn the ſame vanity from their Books 
of Chivalry, and the fabulous tales of the women 
that are about them. Thus both ſexes fill their 
minds with the ſame Notions ; and moſt Lovers, 
men and women, would interpret the ſcrupling of 
an amorous extravagance to be an indifference 
unworthy of their Paſſion. | 

Tho Love never obſerves very regular meaſures 
in any Country whatſoever, nevertheleſs I dare be 
bold to fay, that in France *tis ſeldom extravagant, 
either in the way of making it, or in the ordinary 
effects it produces. That which is calPd a Paſſionate 
Love runs a great riſque of being thought ridicu- 
lous: for Gentlemen there, being taken up with 
various buſineſs, give not way to it, as the Spani- 
ards do in the idleneſs of Madrid, where nothing 
but Love can put them in motion. 


Vol. II. 2 # At 


AI. de St. Evremond brings in here a kind of Pun, of Mo- 
liere, viz, prendre le Roman par la queue, Se Les Precieuſes 
Ridicules 4 that Poet. | 
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At Paris, we are buſied by the aſſiduity of ma- 
king our Court, the diſcharge of an Office, or 
the purſuit of an Employment; Fortune outrival- 
ling Miſtreſſes, in a place where it is the cuſtom 
to prefer that which one owes to himſelf, to what 
he loves. The Ladies, who are to take their mea- 
ſures accordingly, are alſo more gallant than paſ- 
ſionate; nay, and make uſe of Gallantry to inſi- 
nuate into Court-Intrigues and Buſineſs. There are 
but few who are not govern'd by Vanity. and In- 
tereſt ; and the Gallants and their Miſtreſſes vie 
who ſhall make the beſt uſe one of another for 
| attaining their ſeveral ends. WM 

Love however mingles with this ſpirit of Inte- 
reſt ; but it is very ſeldom the Maſter : for, the con- 
duct that we are oblig'd to follow in our Affairs, 
accuſtoms us to ſome regularity in our Pleaſures, 
or, at leaſt, keeps us from extravagance. In Spain 
there is no living without Love; but what is called 
Love in France, to ſpeak properly, is no more than 
to talk of Love, and to mix the vanity of Gallantries 
with dictates of Ambition. ow 

Theſe differences being conſidered, *tis not to 
be wonder'd that the Spaniſh Comedy, which is 
nothing but a repreſentation of their Adventures, 1s 


as irregular as thoſe can be; and that the French 


Comedy, which deviates but little from the prac- 
tice of our Nation, obſerves the ſame decorum in 
the repreſentation of our Amours, which common- 
ly we obſerve in reality. I confeſs, that Judgment, 
which ought to be of all Countries, has eſtabliſh*d 
ſome Rules, which are no where to be diſpens'd 
with: but it is a hard matter not to make ſome al- 
lowances to Cuſtom, ſince ArisToTLE himſelf, 
in his Art of Poetry, places ſometimes Perfection 
in that which was beſt liked at Athens, and not in 
that which is reallymoſt perfeed ge. 


Comedy 


"a A. 
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Comedy cannot pretend to greater privileges 
than the Laws, which tho they ought all to be 
founded on Juſtice, are nevertheleſs different, ac- 
cording to the different genius of the People who 
made them. And if we are oblig'd to retain the 
air of Antiquity ; if we muſt preſerve the Character 
of Heroes who have been dead two thouſand 
years ago, when they are to be repreſented upon 
the Stage ; how is it poſſible not to follow the 
humours, and ſuit our ſelves to the manners of the 


living, when we repreſent to their EYES, what 


they do every day ? 
 _ Nevertheleſs, what authority ſoever Cuſtom may 


challenge, without doubt Reaſon ought to have the 


5 3 but yet it ought not to be over: rigid: 
for, in things which are altogether calculated to 
pleaſe, as Comedy, it is uneaſy to be ſubjected to 
too auſtere a Confinement, and to cramp and fet- 
ter thoſe Subjects, where we aim at nothing but 
diverſion. 


\ 


OF THE 
ITALIAN 
A O u R K 


83 much for the French and Spaniſh Comedies: 


Pll now give my opinion of the Italian. I will 


not ſpeak of Amynta, Paſtor Fido, Phillis of Sciro, 
and other Plays: of that nature. I ought to be bet- 
ter acquainted than I am with the graces of the 
Italian Language ; and therefore I deſign to ſpeak 
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only of Comedies that are acted upon the Stage. 
What we ſee in France upon the Italian Theatre, 
is not properly Comedy, ſince there is no true Plot 
in it; no coherence in the Subject; no Character 


ſtrictly obſerv*d, nor regularity in the Compoſition, 


at leaſt according to the rules of Art : in ſhort, 
*tis nothing but a kind of ill-form'd conſort amongſt 
ſeveral Actors, each of whom furniſhes, out of his 
own head, what he judges proper for the part 
he acts. To take it rightly, it is no more than a 
medley of impertinent Concetti in the mouth of 
Lovers, and filly buffoonries in that of their Za- 
nis. There is no ſuch thing as good Senſe any 
where in it; but a kind of falſe Wit predomi- 
nates, either in the Thoughts, which are borrow'd 
from the Heavens, Sun, Stars, and Elements, or in 
an affectation of Simplicity, which hath nothing of 
true Nature in it. 

The Buffoons, I grant, are inimitable; and of 
an hundred that I have ſeen ape and mimick them, 
not one could ever come near them : and for Gri- 
maces, Poſtures, Motions, Agility, Suppleneſs and 
diſtorting of their Faces, which they can vary and 


alter as they pleaſe ; it is certain, that if one muſt 


be a great Lover of idle jeſting and drollery, to 
be taken with what he hears, he muſt be alſo very 
grave and compoſed, not to laugh at what he ſees : 
a man would affect too great a nicety, not to be 
pleasd with their acting, becauſe a Critick will not 
be ſatisfied with their diſcourſe. 5 

All repreſentations wherein the Mind has no ſhare 


in the entertainment, are tedious at long run; ne- 
vertheleſs they ſurprize, and are agreeable for ſome 


time, before they tire us. As Buffoonry diverts not 


a man of breeding, but by intervals, it ought to 


be ſoon over; and the Hearers ſhould not have 
5 time 


- ® Harlequins, or Bufbeni, in the Ztalian Play. 


r * 


— | Wet ASS. = a. CE. 


time enough allow'd them, to refle& upon the ex- 
actneſs of the diſcourſe, and conſider what is truly 
natural. Twere well if they obſerv'd this conduct 
in the Italian Comedy, where a greater mortification 
comes upon the neck of another ; and the variety 
inſtead of relieving us, brings us only ſomething 
new to tire us. 

The truth is, when you are weary of the Buffoons 
that have too long kept the Stage, the Lovers ſtep 


in next to compleat your perſecution. This, in my 


opinion, is the worſt of puniſhments to a delicate 
and nice man, who would, with more reaſon, pre- 
fer a ſpeedy death before the patience of hearing 
them, than the Lacedemonian in Boc ALI NI had, 
when he choſe the gallows, before the reading of 
the tedious Hiſtory of the War of Piſa, written by 
GuicHARDIN*. If any man over fond of li- 
ving, is able to endure ſo killing a fatigue, inſtead 
of ſome agreeable diverſity to refreſh his mind, all 
the change he finds is the impertinence of a Doctor 
that plagues him infinitely more. I know, that to 
repreſent the follies of a Pedant aright, he muſt 


be made to turn all his diſcourſe upon that ſort of 


Learning he is maſter of: but that without ever 
anſwering one ſingle Queſtion, he ſhould cite a 
thouſand Authors, with a volubility that puts him 
out of breath; this is to bring a mad man upon the 
Stage, who ought to be ſent. to Bedlam, and not 
juſtly to repreſent the impertinence of a Pedantick 
Scholar. a 


1.3 PE TRO-· 


Inſtantiſſimamente ſupplicò, che per tutti gl'anni della ſua 
vita lo condanneſſero a remare in una Galea, che lo muraſſero 
tra due mura, e che per miſericordia fino lo ſcorticaſſero vivo; 
perche il legger quei Diſcorſi ſenza fine, quei — tanto 
tedioſi, au frediſſime Conſcioni, fatte nella preſa d ogni vil 
Colombaia, era crepacuore che ſuperava tutti gl'aculei Ingleſi, 
&, BO C CAT. Ragguagli di Parnaſſe, Cent, I. Ragg. VI. 
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PET RONIUsSs goes a different way to work, 
when he ridicules Eu MOL PHusS: the Pedantry of 
S1DI As is otherwiſe manag'd by THEO HHILE: 
the Character of CAR ITID ES in the Facheux 


or Moroſe of Mo LIE RE, is altogether exact; and 


nothing can be cut off from it, without disfiguring 
the whole Piece. Theſe are the ridiculous Scholars 
who may be pleaſantly enough repreſented upon 
the Stage: but is it not a moſt wretched diverſion 
for a Gentleman to be plagued with a pitiful Pe- 
dant, whom Books have beſotted; and who, as I 
ſaid, ought carefully to be ſhut up, to conceal from 
us the frailty of our human Condition, and the mi- 
ſery of our nature? as 

But I muſt not launch out too far in my obſer- 
vations upon the Italian Comedy. To ſum up then, 


in a few words, what I have ſufficiently enlarg'd up- 


on, I ſay, that inſtead of agreeable Lovers, you 
have nothing but affected talkers of Love; inſtead 
of natural Comedians, incomparable Buffoons, but 
ſtill they are Buffoons : inſtead of ridiculous Pe- 
dants, wretched mad Scholars. There is hardly any 
part but what is forc'd, unleſs it be that of P a N- 
TALON, Which is the leaſt eſteem'd, and yet is the 
only one that does not exceed the bounds of pro- 
bability. 

Tragedy was the chief delight of the ancient 
Commonwealth; and the old Romans, endow'd on- 
ly with a rough Virtue, introduced no other Exam- 
ples in their Theatres, but ſuch as might fortify 
their natural diſpoſition, and entertain their habitual 
fierceneſs and auſterity. When politeneſs of Con- 
verſation was joyned to their greatneſs of Soul, 
then they began to take delight in Comedy, and 
ſometimes they were pleaſed with noble ideas, and 
ſometimes diverted. with agreeable ones, 

As ſoon as Rome grew corrupted, the Romans 
forſook Tragedy, and could not endure to fee up- 

| | On 


/ 
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on the Stage any ſevere repreſentation of the an- 
cient. Virtue. From that time, to the ruin of the 
Republick, Comedy was the recreation of the 
great Men, the diverſion of the Polite, and the a- 
muſement of a People either grown looſe or civi- 
liz'd. | | 

A little before the Civil Wars, the Romans were 
again animated with the ſpirit of Tragedy: their 
genius ſecretly diſpoſing and preparing them for 
the fatal revolutions that happen'd afterward. CE- 
SAR Wrote one, and many perſons of quality did 
the like. The troubles ceaſing under Au us Tus, 
and peace being reſtor'd and ſettled, all forts of 
Pleaſures were cultivated. Comedies came again 


into vogue; the Pantomimi were in credit; and 


Tragedy ſtill preſerv*d a great reputation. Under 
the reign of NERO, SENECA was taken up with 
dire ſpeculations, which ſet him upon writing thoſe 
Tragedies that are ſtill extant, When Corrup- 
tion was at the height, and Vice univerſal, the Pan- 
tomimi wholly ruin'd both Tragedy and Comedy : 


Wit had no more ſhare in Plays; and all they aim'd 


at, was to divert the Spectators with ſuch poſtures 
and motions, as would give them voluptuous i- 
deas, 


The modern Italians think it enough for them to 


be warm'd by the ſame ſun, to breathe the ſame 
air, and to inhabit the ſame country with the an- 
cient Romans : but they leave to their Hiſtorians to 
talk of that ſevere Virtue which the Romans prac- 
tis d; and therefore think they have no need of Tra- 
gedy, to animate them to hard and difficult Things, 
which they have no mind to undertake. As they 
affect the ſoftneſs of an ordinary, and the delights 
of a voluptuous life, ſo they love Plays that have 
relation to both. This has introduced that mixture 
of Comedy, and diverſion of Mimicks, which we 
ſee upon all the Stages of Italy. And this is almoſt 
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all that can be ſaid of the Italians, who, as yet, have 
appear'd in France. 

All the preſent Actors of their Company are ge- 
nerally good Comedians, even thoſe that act Lo- 
vers; and to do them neither injuſtice nor favour, 
I muſt own, that they are excellent Players, who 
have very bad Plays. Perhaps they can make no 
good ones ; perhaps they have reaſon not to have 
any; for as the Earl of BRIS TOL was, one day, 
objecting to CI NT HI o, that there was not probabi- 
lity enough in their Pieces; he anſwer'd, That if 
there cas more, good Comedians with good Comedies 
might go ſtarve, 


CCC 
OF THE 


EN GETS H 
COMEDY 


HERE is no Comedy more conformable to 

that of the Ancients, than the Engliſh, as 

for what relates to the Manners. It is not a meer 
piece of Gallantry, full of Adventures and amorous 
Diſcourſes, as in Spain and France ; but a repre- 
ſentation of the ordinary way of living, according 
to the various Humours and different Chabacters of 
Men. It is an Alchymiſt, who by the illuſions of 
this Art, feeds the deceitful hopes of a vain Curio- 
fo : it is a ſilly credulous Coxcomb, whoſe fooliſh fa- 


'cility | 


. George Digby, Earl of Briſtol, He died in the year 1676. 
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cility is continually abuſed: it is ſometimes a ridicu- 
lous Politician, grave and compos'd, ſtarch'd in e- 
very thing, myſteriouſly ſuſpicious, that thinks to 
find out hidden deſigns in the moſt common 
intentions, and to diſcover artifice in the moſt 
innocent actions of Life: it is a whimſical, Lover, 
a ſwaggering Bully, a pedantick Scholar, the one 
with natural extravagancies, the other with ridi- 
culous affectations. The truth is, theſe Cheats and 
Cullies, theſe Politicians, and other Characters ſo 
ingenioufly deviſed, are carry*d on too far, in our 
opinion ; as thoſe which are to be ſeen upon our 
Stage, are a little too faint to the reliſh of the En- 
gliſh ; and the reaſon of that, perhaps, is, becauſe 
the Engliſh think too much, and we, commonly, 
not enough. | 

And indeed, we are ſatisfied with the firſt images 
of things; and by ſticking to the bare outſide, we 
generally take appearance for reality ; and the eaſy 
and free for what is natural. Upon this head ſhall 
obſerve, by the by, that theſe two laſt qualities are 
ſometimes moſt 1mproperly confounded : the eaſy 
and the natural agree well enough in their oppoſi- 
tion to what is {tiff and ford ; but when we are to 
dive into the nature of things, or the natural hu- 
mour of perſons, it will be granted me, that the 
eaſy will ſcarce carry us far enough. There is ſome- 
thing within us, ſomething hidden, that would diſ- 
cover it ſelf, if we ſounded the ſubject a little more. 
It is as difficult for us to enter in, as for the Engliſh 
to get out: they become maſters of the thing they 
think on, tho they are not ſo of their own thoughts. 
Their mind is not at reſt, even when they poſſeſs 
their Subject; they ſtill dig when there is no more 
ore to be got, and go beyond the juſt and natural 


idea, which ought always to be maintain'd, by car- 


rying their enquiries too far. The truth is, I never 
faw men of better underſtanding than the F * 
2 | | Wno 
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who apply themſelves to conſider things with due 
attention; and the Engliſh, that can ſhake off their 
too deep meditations, to return to that faculty of 
Diſcourſe, and freedom of Wit, which, if poſſible, 
ought always to be had. The fineſt Gentlemen in 
; the world, are the French that think, and the En- 
gliſn that ſpeak. | | 
I ſhould inſenſibly run into too general conſidera- 
tions; and therefore muſt reaſſume my ſybje& of 
Comedy, and obſerve a conſiderable difference which 
is to be found betwixt theirs and ours. It conſiſts 
in this, that being zealous to copy the regularity of 
the Ancients, we ſtill drive to the principal Action, 
without any other variety than that of the means 
that bring us to it. It is not to be denied but that 
the repreſentation of one principal Event ought to 
be the ſole ſcope and end 7 in Tragedy; for 
we cannot without ſome violence and pain find our 
ſelves taken off from what employed our firſt 
thoughts. The misfortune of an unhappy King, 
the 2 and tragical death of a great Hero, wholly 
confine the mind to theſe objects; and all the vari- 
ety it cares for, is to know the different means that 
contributed to bring about this principal action; but 
Comedy being contriv'd to divert and not to buſie 
us, provided probability be obſerv'd, and extrava- 
gance avoided, variety in the opinion of the Engliſh, 
is an agreeable ſurprize and change that pleaſes ; 
whereas the continual. expectation of one and the 
ſame thing, wherein there ſeems to be no great 
matter of importance, muſt of neceſſity make our 
attention flag. | 
Thus, inſtead of repreſenting a ſignal Cheat car- 
ry'd on by means all relating to the ſame end, they 
repreſent ſeveral Cheats, each of which produces its 
proper effect. As they ſcarce ever ſtick to the Unity 
of Action, that they may repreſent a principal per- 
ſon, who diverts them by different actions: fo _7 
f Olten 


often quit that principal perſon, to ſhew various things 
that happen to ſeveral perſons in publick places. 
BEN Jonrnson takes this courſe in his Bartholo- 
mer Fair we find the ſame thing in Ep/om-Wells* ; 
and in both theſe Comedies, the ridiculous Adven- 
| tures of thoſe publick places are comically repre- 
ſented, | 

There are ſome other Plays which have. in a 
manner two Plots, that are interwoven ſo ingeni- 
ouſly the one into the other, that the mind of the 
Spectators (which might be offended by too ſenſible 
a change) finds nothing but ſatisfaction in the agree- 
able variety they produce. It is to be confeſſed that 
regularity is wanting here; but the Engliſh are of 
opinion, that the Liberties which are taken in or- 
der to pleaſe the better, ought to be preferr*d be- 
fore exact Rules, which dull Authors improve to an 
art of tiring their Audience. 

Rules are to be obſery'd for avoiding Confuſion ; 
good Senſe is to be follow'd for moderating the 
flight of a luxuriant Fancy : but Rules muſt not ſo 
conſtrain the mind, as to fetter it; and a ſcrupu- 
lous Reaſon ought to be baniſh'd, which adhering 
too ſtrictly to exactneſs, leaves nothing free and 
natural. They who cannot atrain a Gentus, which 
Nature hath denied them, aſcribe all to Art, which 
they may acquire; and to ſet a value upon the only 
merit they have, which is that of being regular, 
they employ all their intereſt to damn any Piece 
that is not altogether ſo. As for thoſe that love 
the Ridicule; that are pleaſed to ſee the follies of 
Mankind; that are affected with true Characters; 
they will find ſome of the Engliſh Comedies as 
much, or perhaps, more to their reliſh, than any 
they have ever ſeen, 


Our 


One of Shaqwell's Plays, 
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Our Mol IE RE, whom the Ancients have in- 
ſpired with the true ſpirit of Comedy, equals their 


BEN JOHNSON in repreſenting truly the vari- 
ous humours and different ways of Men, both ob- 


ſerving in their Characters a juſt regard to the pe- 
culiar taſte and genius of their own nation: I be- 


lieve they have both carried that point as far as the 
Ancients ever did; but it is not to be denied, but 
that they had a greater regard to their Characters 
than to the Plot, which might have been better 
laid together, and more naturally unravell'd. 
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UPON 


FB PERAS 


| T0 
THE DUTT OF. 


BUCKINGHAM: 


T HAVE long had a deſire to tell your Grace 

my thoughts of Operas, and to acquaint you 
with the difference I have obſerv'd betwixt the Ita- 
lian and French way of ſinging. The occaſion I had 
of ſpeaking of it, at the Ducheſs of Mazarine's, 
has rather increaſed than ſatisfied that deſire; there- 
fore I will gratify it in the Diſcourſe I now ſend to 
your Grace. | : 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who died in 1687. | 
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I ſhall begin with great freedom, and tell your 


Grace, that I am no great admirer of Comedies in 
muſick, ſuch as now-a-days are in requeſt. I con- 
feſs I am not diſpleaſed with their magnificence 3 
the Machines have ſomething that is ſurprizing 3 
the Muſick, in ſome places, is charming ; the whole 
together ſeems wonderful : but it muſt be granted 
me alſo, that this wonderful is very tedious ; for 
where the Mind has ſo little to do, there the Senſes 
muſt of neceſſity languiſh. After the firſt pleaſure 
that ſurprize gives us, the eyes are taken up, and at 
length grow weary of being continually fix d upon 
the ſame object. In the beginning of the Conſorts, 
we obſerve the juſtneſs of the Concords; and a- 
midſt all the Varieties that unite to make the ſweet- 
neſs of the harmony, nothing eſcapes us. But *tis 
not long before the Inſtruments ſtun us; and the 
Muſick is nothing elſe to our ears but a confuſed 
ſound that ſuffers nothing to be diſtinguiſh'd. Now 
how is it poſſible to avoid being tir'd with the Re- 
citativo, which has neither the charm of ſinging, 
nor the agreeable energy of ſpeech ? The Soul fa- 
tigued by a long attention, wherein it finds nothin 

to affect it, ſeeks ſome relief within it ſelf; and the 
Mind, which in vain expected to be entertained 
with the ſhow, either gives way to idle muſing, or 
is diſſatisfied that it has nothing to employ it. In 
a word, the fatigue is ſo univerſal, that every one 
wiſhes himſelf out of the houſe ; and the only com- 
fort that is left to the poor ſpectators, is the hopes 
that the Shew will ſoon be over. þ ; 
The reaſon why, commonly, I ſoon grow wea- 
ry at Opera's, is, that I never yet ſaw any which 
appear*d not to me deſpicable, both as to the Con- 
trivance of the ſubject, and the Poetry. Now it is 
In vain to charm the Ears, or gratify the Eyes, if 

the Mind be not fatisfied; for my Soul being in 

better intelligence with my mind than with my _ 

es, 
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ſes, ſtruggles againſt the impreſſions which it may 


receive, or at leaſt does not give an agreeable con- 
ſent to them, without which, even the moſt delight- 
ful Objects can never afford me any great pleaſure. 


An extravagance ſet off with Muſick, Dances, 


Machines, and fine Scenes, is a pompous piece of 
folly, bur *tis ſtill a folly. Tho the embroidery is 
rich, yet the ground it 1s wrought upon is ſuch 
wretched ſtuff that it offends the ſight. 

There 1s another thing in Opera's ſo contrary to 
Nature, that I cannot be reconciled to it; and that 
is the anging of the whole Piece, from beginning 
to end, as if the Perſons repreſented were ridicu- 
louſly match'd, and had agreed to treat in muſick 
both the moſt common, and moſt important affairs 
of Life. Is it to be imagin'd that a maſter calls 
his ſervant, or ſends him on an errand, ſinging ; 
that one friend imparts a ſecret to another, ſing- 


ing; that men deliberate in council, ſinging ; that 
orders in time of battle are given, ſinging ; and 


that men are melodioufly killed with ſwords and 
darts? This is the downright way to loſe the life 
of Repreſentation, which without doubt is prefera- 
ble to that of Harmony : for, Harmony ought to be 
no more than a bare attendant, and the great maſ- 


ters of the Stage have introduc'd it as pleaſing, not 


as neceſſary, after they have perform'd all that re- 
lates to the Subject and Diſcourſe. Nevertheleſs, 
our thoughts run more upon the Muſician than the 
Hero in the Opera: Lvuici, CAvAL IL o, and 
Ces Tr, are ſtill preſent to our imagination. The 
mind not being able to conceive a Hero that ſings, 
thinks of the Compoſer that ſet the ſong ; and I 
don't queſtion but that in the Opera's at the Palace- 
| Royal, Lu LI is an hundred times more thought 

of than THESEUS or CAD Mus. 
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I pretend not, however, to baniſh all manner of 
Gnging from the Stage: there are ſome things 
which ought to be ſung, and others that may be 
ſung without treſpaſſing againſt reaſon or decency : 
Vows, Prayers, Praiſes, Sacrifices, and generally all 
that relates to the ſervice of the Gods, have been 
ſung in all Nations, and in all times; tender and 
mournful Paſſions expreſs themſelves naturally in 
a ſort of querulous tone; the expreſſions of Love 


in its birth; the irreſolution of a ſoul toſs'd by dif- 
ferent motions, are proper matters for Stanzas, as 
Stanzas are for Muſick. Every one knows that the 

Chorus was introduc'd upon the Grecian Theatre, 


and it is not to be denied, but that with equal rea- 
ſon it might be brought upon ours. So far, in my 
opinion, Muſick may be allow'd: all that belongs 


to Converſation, all that relates to Intrigues and 


Affairs, all that belongs to Council and Action, is 
proper for Actors to rehearſe, but ridiculous in the 
mouth of Muſicians to ſing. The Grecians made 
admirable Tragedies where they had ſome ſinging; 
the Italians and the French make bad ones, where 
they ſing all. 

Would you know what an Opera is? Tl! tell 
you, that it is an odd medley of Poetry and Muſick, 
wherein the Poet and Muſician, equally confined one by 
the. other, take a world of pains to compoſe a wretched 
performance, Not but that you may find agreeable 


Words and very fine Airs in our Opera's ; but you 


will more certainly find, at length, a diſlike of the 
Verſes, where the genius of the Poet is ſo crampt; 
and be cloy'd with the ſinging, where the Muſician 
is ſpent by too long a ſervice. 
If I thought my ſelf capable of giving counſel 
to Perſons of Quality, who delight in the Theatre, 
I would adviſe them to take up their old reliſh for 
beer Comedies, where Dances and Muſick might 
e introduced. That would not, in the leaſt, hurt 
ö = | the 
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the Repreſentation. The Prologue might be ſung with 
an agreeable Accompaniement. In the Intermedes * 
ſinging might animate words, that ſhould be as the 
life of what had been repreſented. After the end of 
the Play the Epilogue might be ſung, or ſome Re- 
flections upon the fineſt things in the Play; which 


would fortify the idea, and rivet the impreſſions 


they had made upon the Spectators. Thus you 
might find enough to ſatisfy both the Senſes and 
the Mind; wanting neither the charms of ſinging in 
a bare Repreſentation, nor the beauty of acting in 
a long continued courſe of Muſick. 

It remains that I give you my advice in general 
for all Comedies, where any ſinging is uſed ; and 
that is, to leave to the Poet's diſcretion the whole 
management of the Piece. The Muſick muſt be 
made for the words, rather than the Words for the 
muſick. The Muſician is to follow the Poet's di- 
rections; only, in my opinion, LuLL1 is to be 
exempted, who knows the Paſſions better, and en- 
ters farther into the heart of man, than the Authors 
themſelves. CAM BE RTS, without doubt, hath 
an excellent genius, proper for an hundred different 
ſorts of Muſick, and all well managed with a juſt 
ſymphony of Voices and Inſtruments: no Recitativo 


is better underſtood, nor better diverſified than his; 


but as to the nature of the Paſſions, and the quality 
of the Sentiments that are to be expreſſed, he 
ought to receive from the Authors thoſe lights 


which LVL LI can give them; and ſubmit to be 


directed, when Lu L LI, thro' the ſtrength of his 
Genius, may juſtly be allowed to be the director. 


B efore 


2 An entertainment of Muſick and Dancing between the Acls, 


which has no connexion with. the Play. : 
3 See an account of him in M. de St. Eyremond's Life, under 
the year 1678. | 
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Before I put an end to my Diſcourſe, I will tell 


your Grace what a ſmall eſteem the Italians have 


for our Opera's, and how great a diſlike thoſe of 
Italy give us. The Italians, who apply themſelves 
wholly to the Repreſentation, and take a particular 


care in expreſſing things, cannot endure that we 


ſhould give the name of Opera to a mixture of 
Dances and Muſick, which have not a natural rela- 
tion, or exact connexion with the Subject. The 
French, on the other hand, accuſtom'd to the beau- 
ty of their Entries, the delightfulneſs of their Airs, 
and charms of their Symphony, cannot endure the 
ignorance, or ill uſe of the Inſtruments in the 
Opera's of Venice, and are weary of. a long Reci- 
tativo, which becomes tedious for want of variety. 
I cannot properly tell you what this Recitativo of 

theirs is; but I know very well that it is neither 
ſinging nor reciting ; it is ſomewhat unknown to 
the Antients, which may be defined, an aukward 
uſe of Mu ſick and Speech. J confeſs, I have found 
things inimitable in the Opera of Lv i c 1, both for 
the expreſſion of the Thoughts, and the charms of 
the Muſick ; but the common Recitativo was very 
tireſom, inſomuch that the Italians themſelves impa- 
tiently expected thoſe fine places, which in their 
opinion came too ſeldom. I ſhall in a few words 
ſum up the greateſt defects of our Opera's: one 
thinks he is going to a Repreſentation, where no- 
thing will be repreſented ; and expects to ſee a Co- 
medy, but finds nothing of the ſpirit of Comedy. 

So much I thought J might ſay concerning the 
different conſtitution of Opera's. As for the manner 
of ſinging, which we in France call Execution , I 
think, without partiality, that no Nation can juſtly 


vie with us. The Spaniards have admirable pipes ; 


but with their warblings and ſhakings, they ſeem 
| * 
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to mind nothing in their ſinging, but to out-rival 
the Nightingales. The Italian ſinging is either 
feign'd, or at leaſt ford: for want of knowing 
exactly the nature or degree of the Paſſions, they 
burſt out into laughter, rather than ſing, when they 
would expreſs any Joy; if they ſigh, you ſhall hear 
violent ſobs form'd in the throat, and not Sighs 
which unawares eſcape from the paſſion of an amo- 
rous heart; inſtead of a doleful tone, they fall in- 
to the loudeſt Exclamations ; the Tears of abſence, 
are with them the downright weeping at a funeral ; 
ſadneſs becomes ſo ſorrowful in their mouths, that 
they roar rather thari complain; and ſometimes 
they expreſs a languiſhing paſſion, as a natural 
fainting. Perhaps there may be at preſent ſome al- | 
teration in their way of ſinging ; and by converſ- | 
ing with us, they may be improved as to the juſt- 
neſs of a near Execution, as we are improved by | 
them, as to the beauties of a ſtronger and bolder 
Compoſition. | N l 
I have ſeen Plays in England, wherein there is 
a great deal of muſick but to ſpeak my thoughts £ 
with diſcretion, I cod not accuſtom my ſelf to 7 
the 1Engliſh ſinging. I came too late to find a re- [ 
liſh 11 that which is fo different from all others. 
There: is no Nation that affords greater Courage in 
the mien, more Beauty in the women, nor more 
Wit in both ſexes. Tis impoſſible to have every 
thing; and where ſo many good qualities are ſo 
common, , tis no misfortune that a good Taſte is a 
rarity thei e. *Tis certain that tis very rarely to be 
found: by it thoſe perſons that have it, poſſeſs it in 
as eminent a degree of niceneſs and perfection, as 
any in the vy orld; being diftinguiſh'd from the reſt 
of their Nat. ion, either by an exquiſite Art, or by 
a moſt happy Genius. NTT 
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Solus Gallus cantat 5, none but the Frenchman 
fings. I will not be fo injurious to all other Na- 
tions, as to maintain what an Author has publiſh'd, 
Hiſpanus flet, dolet Ttalus, Germanus boat, Flander 
ululat, '& ſolus Gallus contat : I ſhall leave theſe 
pretty diſtinctions with the Author, and only beg 
leave to back my opinion by the authority of 
Lutcf, who would not endure that the Italians 
ſhould pretend to ſing his Airs, after he had heard 
them ſung by NyzzxT, HILAIR E, and the little 
VARENNE. On his return to Italy, he made all 
the Muſicians of that Nation his Enemies, by ſay- 
ing openly at Rome; as he had ſaid at Paris, that 
to make fine Muſick, Italian Airs muſt come out 
of a French mouth. He made little account of 
dur Songs, except thoſe of Boss ET, which he 
admired, as well as the conſort of our Violins, our 
Lutes, Harpſicords, and Organs : and how would 
he have been charmed with our Flutes, if they 
had been then in uſe? It is moſt certain, that 
he was much diſguſted with the harſhneſs of the 
greateſt Maſters of Italy, when he had once heard 
the ſweet touch; and agreeable manner of the 
French. | 


I ſhould be too partial, if I infiſted only upon 
our advantages : therefore I muſt own, that no peo- 
le have a flower apprehenſion both for the true 
enſe of Words, and for humouring the thought 
of the Compoſer, than the French. There are 
but few who leſs underſtand the quantity, and who 
with greater difficulty find out the pronunciation; 
but when; by long ſtudy, they have ſurmounted all 
theſe difficulties, and are Maſters of what they ſing; 
nothing comes near them. The ſame thing hap- 
pens to us in our inſtrumental Muſick; and parti- 
cularly in Conſorts, where we can pretend to no- 
thing very ſure or juſt, till after an infinite number 
of Rehearſals ; but when once we are perfect in 

; M 2 them; 
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them, nothing can be ſo juſt and fine. The Ita- 
lians, for all their profound skill in Muſick, bring 


their Art to our ears without any ſweetneſs. The 
French, not ſatisfied to take away from the skill 


the firſt harſhneſs that ſhews the labour of the 


Compoſition, find in the beauty of their Perfor- 
mance, as it were a charm for our Souls, and I 
know not what that touches; which they carry 
home to the very Heart. | | 


I forgot to ſpeak to your Grace about Machines, 


ſo eaſy it is for a man to forget that which he 
would have laid aſide. Machines may ſatisfy the 
curioſity of ingenious Men, who love Mathemati- 
cal Inventions, but they'll hardly pleaſe perſons of 
good judgment in the Theatre : the more they 
furprize, the more they divert the mind from at- 
tending to the Diſcourſe; and the more admirable 
they are, the leſs Tenderneſs and exquiſite Senſe 
they leave in us, to be touch'd and charm'd with 
the Muſick. The Antients made no uſe of Ma- 
chines, but when there was a neceſſity of bringing 
in ſome God ; nay, the Poets themſelves were ge- 
nerally laughed at for ſuffering themſelves to be re- 
duc'd to that neceſſity. If men love to be at ex- 
pences, let them lay out their Money upon fine 


Scenes, the uſe whereof is more natural and more 


agreeable than that of Machines. Antiquity, which 
expos d their Gods, even at the gates, and chim- 
ney- corners; Antiquity, I fay, as vain and credu- 
lous as it was, expoſed them, nevertheleſs, but very 
rarely upon the Stage. Now the belief of them is 
gone, the Italians, in their Opera's, have brought 
the Pagan Gods again into the world; and have 
not ſcrupled to amuſe men with theſe ridiculous 
vanities, only to make their Pieces look great, by 
the introduction of that dazzling and ſurprizing 
Wonderful. Theſe Stage Deities have long enough 


abuſed Italy: but the People there being happily 


undeceived 
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undeceived at laſt, are diſguſted with thoſe very 
Gods they were ſo fond of before, and have re- 
turn'd to Plays; which, in truth, cannot pretend 
to the ſame exactneſs, but are not ſo fabulous, 
and which with a little indulgence, may paſs well 
enough with men of ſenſe. 5 

It hath happen'd with us as to our Gods and 
Machines, what happens with the Germans as to 
our Modes and Faſhions: we now take up what the 
Italians have laid aſide; and as if we would atone 


for the fault of being prevented in the invention, 


we run extravagantly into a Cuſtom which they 
brought up prepoſterouſly. In truth, we cover 
the Earth with Deities, and make them dance in 
troops, whereas, they made them deſcend with diſ- 
cretion, and on the moſt important occaſions. As 
ARr1oSTo carried too far the Wonderful of Poe- 
try, by a' vain profuſion of Fables, ſo we ſtrain 
even Fable it ſelf by a confuſed aſſembly of Gods, 
Shepherds, Heroes, Enchanters, Apparitions, Furies, 
and Devils. I admire LuLL1, as well for the di- 
verſion of Dances, as for what concerns the Voices 
and Inſtruments ; but the conſtitution of our Ope- 
ra's muſt appear very extravagant to thoſe who 
are true Judges of the Probable and the Won- 
derful. Os 3 
Nevertheleſs, one runs a riſque of having his 
Judgment calPd in queſtion, if he dares declare 
his good taſte ; and I adviſe others, when they hear 
any diſcourſe of Opera's, to keep their knowledge 
a ſecret to themſelves. For my own part, who 
am paſt the age and time of ſignalizing my felt. - 
in the world by the invention of Modes, and the 
merit of new Fancies, I am reſolv'd to ſtrike in 
with good Senſe, and to follow Reaſon tho in 


diſgrace, with as much zeal, as if it were till in 


as great vogue as formerly. Thar which vexes me 
moſt at this our fondneſs for Opera's, is, that they 
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that they tend directly to ruin the fineſt thing we 
have, I mean TR AG ED, than which nothing is 
more praper to elevate the Soul, or more capable 
to form the Mind. . 
After this long Diſcourſe, let us conclude, that 
the conſtitution of our Opera's cannot be more 
faulty than it is. But it is to be acknowledg'd at 
the ſame time, that no man can perform better 
than LL LI, upon an ill- conceivd Subject; and 
that it is not eaſy to out- do Quin A ULT in what 
belongs to his part.“ ET 


DISSERTATION 


UPON THE WORD 
10 K 1. 


The Gentlemen of che | 
e a ACADEMY. 


: FTERI had condemn'd my ſelf as to the 


£ A word Vaſt, I was in hopes the world would 
ave been ſatisfied with my Recantation : but ſince 


the Gentlemen of the Academy have thoyght fit 
to add their Cenſure to mine, I declare my Re- 
tractation was not fincere, but the mere effect of 
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Complaiſance; and a voluntary ſubmiſſion of my 
thoughts to thoſe of Madam MAZ ARIN. There- 
fore I reſume againſt them, that Reaſon which I 
quitted for her ſake, and which every well-bred 
man would take a pride to loſe to her. © 
We may diſpute with the Gentlemen of the Aca- 
demy the privilege of regulating our Language, as 
they pleaſe. It doth not depend upon Authors to 
aboliſh old Terms becauſe they diſlike them, and 
to introduce new ones according to their own fancy, 
All the favour we can do them, is, to make them 
| Maſters of Uſe, when Uſe does not contradict true 
Reaſon. Some Authors have refin'd Languages 
on the other hand, others have corrupted them : 
ſo that a Man muſt have recourſe to good ſenſe 
to decide the matter. Never had Rome ſuch a ſet. 
of noble Genius's, as at the latter end of the Repub- 
lick : the reaſon is, becauſe there was then Liberty 
enough remaining amongſt the Romans, to give 
a due force to their minds ; and Luxury enough 
to give them Politeneſs and Agreeableneſs. At 
this time, when the beauty of their Language 
was arriv'd to its higheſt pitch; when there 
was at Rome ſuch admirable men, as CESAR, 
SALLUST, CictRo, HoRTENSIUS, BR u- 
Tus, As IN Ius PoLLIO, Cu RIO, CATULLUS, 
ATT1icus, and many others, whom I need not 
here cite, it was juſt to ſubmit to their opinions, 
and to receive their deciſions with docility. But 
when the Language came to be corrupted under 
the Emperors; when Lucan came to be preferr'd, 
to ViRGIL, and SENECA to. CICERO, was any 
one oblig'd to ſubmit implicitly to the authority of 
theſe Gentlemen, who then ſet up for Wits? Is 
not PETRONIUS highly commended by all ju- 
dicious perſons, for ridiculing the Eloquence of his 
time, for knowing the falſe Judgment of his age, 
and giving to CI ERe, VINO II, and Ho RACE, 
R | the 
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the praiſes which they deſerved ? Homerus teſtis 
S Lyrici,” Romanuſque Virgilius, & Horatii curioſa 
ae ³· w . 8 

Let us proceed from Latin Authors to the French. 
When NERRVEZ E's falſe Eloquence was admired, 
would not the Court have been obliged to any Man 
of good- ſenſe, who would have undeceiv'd them? 
When CokEFrEzrEzau charm'd all the world 
with - his Metaphors, and Main-maſt Sails of Elo- 
quence * were thought miraculous : when the florid 
Language of Conon?, which had neither force 
nor ſolidity, pleasd all the pretended Wits, and 
the would-be Criticks : when the affectation of 
Barzac, that deftroy'd the natural beauty of 
Thoughts, paſs'd for a majeſtick, noble Style ; 
would it not have been an important ſervice to the 
publick, to withſtand the authority which theſe 
Gentlemen uſurp'd, and prevent the ill taſte that 
each of them differently ſet up in his own time? 

I confeſs, that we have not the ſame right a- 
gainſt the Gentlemen of the Academy. VAuOE- 
LAS, D'ABLANCOURT, PAT Ru, have brought 
our Language to its perfection ; and I make no 
queſtion, but that our preſent Authors will keep 
it up in the ſame condition wherein the former 
left it. But if one day a falſe notion of Politeneſs 
ſhould make our Diſcourſe feeble and languiſhing ; 
if out of too great a fondneſs for writing puny 
Tales and Novels, we ſhould ſtudy an affected eaſi- 
neſs, which is nothing elſe but Nature ill-copied ; 
if too great an application. to Purity, ſhould, at 
length, end in Drineſs ; if, in purſuing Per the 

3 5 ame 


2 Kervere has publiſh'd a Volume of Moral Epiſiles, full of 
Bombaſt and Nonſenſe. f 
An Expreſſion of Coeffeteau. 


A famous Preacher, ur wandt Biſhop of Nins 


fame method of thought, we ſhould rob our Lan- 
guage of its fine turns; and depriving it of all 
ornament, ſnould make it barbarous, when we in- 
tend to render it natural: would it not be reaſon- 
able then to oppoſe theſe Corrupters, who would 
ſubvert the good and true Style, to give us ano- 
ther inſtead of it, as little proper to expreſs noble 

Sentiments, as delicate Thoughts? 
But what have to do to recal what's paſt, or 
to foreſee what's to come? I acknowledge the 
Juriſdiction of the Academy; let them therefore de- 
cide, whether Vaſt be a word in uſe or no? So 
far as this comes to, I will ſubmit to their judg- 
ment : but to know the force and propriety of 
the word, to be ſatisfied whether 'tis an imputa- 
tion, or an honour, they muſt give me leave to 
conſult Reaſon. This ſmall Diſcourſe will ſhew, 
whether I have a true notion of it, or no. 
I maintain'd, that this term vaſt Genius, was 
taken in a good or bad ſenſe, according to the 
things which were join'd to it; that a Genius, vaſt, 
admirable, piercing, ſignified a wonderful Capa- 
city; and that on the other ſide, a Genius vaſt 
and immoderate, was a Genius that loſt it ſelf in 
rambling Thoughts ; in bright, but airy Ideas ; 
in deſigns too great, and not at all proportion'd 
to the means that may render them ſucceſsful. 
This opinion, methinks, was moderate enough. 
I have now a mind to deny that Vaſt can ever 
be a commendation, and that nothing is capable 
of rectifying that quality. Great is a perfec- 
tion in Minds: Vaſt always a defect. A juſt and 
regulated extent makes the Great; an immode- 
rate Greatneſs the Vaſt. Vaſtitas ſignifies an ex- 
| ceſſive 


4 M. de St. Evremond's Criticiſm relates to this French ex- 
preſſion, Eſprit Vaſte, which in Engliſh implys a vaſt Genius, 4 
vaſt Mind, 4 yaſt Soul, 4 vaſt Spirit, & c. 
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celſi ve Greaineſs. The Vaſt and the Dreadful, have 
a great 22 one with another: Vaſt things dif- 
fer mightily from thoſe which make an agreeable 
impreſſion upon us. Vaſta Solitude, is not one of thoſe 
Solitudes, that afford a delicious repoſe, that charm 
the misfortunes of the miſerable ; *tis a wild Soli- 
tude, where we are frighted with being alone ; 
where we regret the loſs of Company; where the 
remembrance of loſt Pleafares afflicts us, and the 
ſenſe of preſent Misfortunes torments us. A vaſt 
Houſe offers ſomething ghaſtly to the ſight : Ya 
Apartments never made any perſon deſirous of 
living in them: Vaſt Gardens cannot have either 
the agreeableneſs which is owing to Art, or thoſe 
graces which Nature produces: Vaſt Foreſts put us 
into a fright ; the fight loſes it ſelf in looking 
over vaſt Plains, Rivers of a reaſonable Greatneſs 
give us the proſpect of fine Banks, and inſenſibly 
charm us with the pleaſantneſs of their gentle 
Streams. Rivers too large, Over-flowings, and In- 
undations, diſpleaſe us by the noiſe and violence of 
their Billows, and our eyes cannot with any plea- 
fare behold their Vaſt Extent, Savage Countries 
that are uncultivated ; Countries ruin'd by the de- 
folation of War ; Lands forſaken and abandon'd, 
have ſomething of Vaſtneß, which produces, as it 
were, a ſecret horror within us. Vaſtus, quaſi vaſta- 
tus: Vaſt, ſignifies almoſt the ſame with laid waſte, 
ſpoil'd, and ruin'd. Let us paſs from Solitudes, Fo- 
reſts, Plains, and Rivers, to living Creatures and 
Men. | 
Whales and Elephants are call'd Vaſtæ & imma- 
eg belluæ. That which the Poets have feign'd moſt 
monſtrous, as the Cyclops, and the Giants, are 
nam'd Yoſt : | 


Faſtoſque 
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| Vaſtoſque ab rupe Cyclops 

Proſpicio f, 
| Vaſta Je mole moventem 

Paſtorem Polyphemum +. 


Amongſt Men, thoſe who exceeded the ordinary 
ſtature, thoſe whom bigneſs or height diſtinguiſ d 
from the reſt, were call'd by the Latins, Vaſta 
Corpora. 

Vaſtus has WER ſa far, as to be applied to 
Cuſtoms and Manners; CA TO, who had other- 
wiſe ſo many good qualities, was a perſon Yaſtis 
moribus, according to the Romans. He had no- 
thing of elegance in his Diſcourſe, nothing of Grace 
either in his Perſon or his Actions: a rough ſa- 
vage air attended all he did. The Germans, who 
at preſent are civiliz d and poliſh*d in many places, 
lov'd, formerly, that every thing about them ſhould 
have ſomething of Vaſineſ. Their Habitation, 
their Attendance, their Equipage, their Aſſemblies, 
their F eſtivals, Vaſtum aliquid redolebant; that is to 
ſay, they were pleas d with an immoderate Great- 
neſs, wherein there was neither Politeneſs nor Or- 
nament. I have obſery'd, that the word Vaſtus hath 
four or five different fienifications in CIcgR * 
but all in an evil ſenſe: Vaſta Solitude, Vaſtus & 
agreſtis , Vaſia & immanis bellua ?, Vaſtam & bia. 
tem orationem c. The moſt uſual ſignification of 


Vaſtus, is, too ſpacious, too extended, too great, 
immoderate. 


It 
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It may be replied, that Yate in French, does not 
fignify what Vaſtus may ſignify in Latin, in the 
full extent of its meaning. I confeſs it. But why 
ſhould it not keep the moſt natural, as well as Li- 
berty, Favour, Honour, Afﬀiition, Conſolation, and a 
thouſand words of the like nature keep theirs ? 
Beſides, there is a reaſon for Vaſt, which cannot 
be pretended for the reſt ; *tis this, that we have 
never a French term that expreſſes fully and truly, 
what the Yaſtus of the Latins can expreſs : and 
ſurely we did not make it French to encreaſe the 
number of Words, which ſignify the ſame thing; 
but to give our Language a word which it really 
wanted. We think with more force than we ex- 
preſs our ſelves : ſome part of our thought always 
ſtays behind; we very ſeldom communicate it en- 
tirely ; and *tis by a ſpirit of Penetration, more 
than by the intelligence of Words, that we enter 
abſolutely into the conceptions of Authors. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as if we were afraid to underſtand aright 
the thoughts of others, or to have our own com- 
prehended, we weaken thoſe very terms that would 


_ otherwiſe have force to expreſs them. But in ſpite 


of our ſelves, Vaſt will preſerve in French the 
true fignification it has in Latin. We commonly 


tay 100 Vaſt, as we ſay too Inſolent, too Extravagant, 


too Covetous, and *tis the exceſs of a vicious quali- 
ty: we don't fay Vaſt enough, becauſe enough ſup- 
poſes ſomething juſt and reaſonable ; whereas, as 
ſoon as a thing is Vaſt, there is an Exceſs, there 
is too much; Enough can never agree with it. 
Let us now examine particularly the Vaſt Genius, 
ſince that's the ſubject of the * 
That which we call Genius, Mind, or Soul, is di- 
vided into three Faculties, the Judgment, the Me- 
mory, and the Imagination or Fancy. The Judg- 
ment may be commended for being /olid, profound, 
nice in diſcerning, juſt in defining; but, in my opt- 
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nion, no man of good ſenſe will ever give it the 
quality of Yaſt, Tis a common expreſſion, that 
ſuch a one has a Memory happy, faithful, fit to re- 
_ ceive and preſerve Images: but I never heard any 
one call it Vaſt, except once *', and that too pre- 
poſterouſly, in my opinion. Vaſt may be applied 
to an Imagination that rambles, that loſes it ſelf, 
that creates viſions and chimera's. | 

I am not ignorant, that ſome have pretended to 
praiſe ARISTOTLE, by attributing to him a vaſt 

Genius. They believ'd too, that this very epithet 
of Vaſt, was a great commendation to Ho MER. 
We hear it often ſaid, that ALEX AN DER, Py R- 
RHUS,CATALINE, CESAR, CHARLES V. and 
Cardinal RI HE LIE u, had a vaſt Genius, a vaſt 
Soul but if we take the pains to examine them 
well, we ſhall find that their great Works, and 
their great Actions, ought to be aſcrib'd to the 

bother qualities of their minds; and their errors and 
faults imputed to the predominance of Vaſt. They 
had ſomething of Yaſtneſs, I own it; but ſtill it 
was a vice in them, and a vice not to be pardon'd, 
but in conſideration of their Virtues. It is an error 
of our Judgment to value them for what cannot 
be excuſed but by indulgence. If they had not 
been almoſt always great, we ſhould not forgive 
them for being ſometimes vaſt. Let us come to 
an examination of their Works and Actions; let 
us aſſign to each quality the effects that really 
belong to it; and begin with the Works of A- 
RISTOTLE. 

His Treatiſe of Poetry is one of the moſt finiſh'd ; 
but to what are owing ſo many judicious precepts, 
and ſo many juſt obſeryations, but to the clearneſs 
of his Judgment? No body will ſay, that it was 
to his vaſt Genius, In his Politicks, which my {till 

erve 
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ferve to guide Legiſlators, he ſhews himſelf wiſe; 
prudent, and skilful in regulating the different Con- 
ſtitutions of States: he was by no means vaſt. 
No Writer ever pierced ſo far as he into the heart 
of Man, as one may ſee in his Morals, and in his 
Rbetorick, in the chapter about the Paſſions. But 
this he perform'd as a Philoſopher, that knew how 
to make profound reflections, that had exactly 
ſtudied his own motions , and nicely obſerv'd thoſe 
of other men. Don't found the merit of Yaſt 
upon that, for it had no ſhare therein. ArisTo- 
LE ſhew'd properly a vaſt Genius in his Phyficks, 
and to that we may truly aſcribe all his errors ; by 
that he loſt himſelf in his Principles, in his own 
Materia prima, in the Heavens, in the Stars; and 
in the reſt of his falſe Opinions. | 
As for Ho E R, he is admirable ſo long as he is 
purely human; juſt in his Characters, natural in 
his Paſſions, wonderful in knowing and expreſſing 
well what depends upon our Nature. When his 
vaſt Genius leads him to talk of the Gods, he 
ſpeaks of them ſo extravagantly, that PL a T o ba- 
niſn'd him out of his Republick as a Madman. 
SENECA Was in the wrong to repreſent A L E x- 
AN DE R as a raſh Adventurer, who ow'd his Gran- 
deur to his Fortune. PLu r ARcH ſeems, in my 
opinion, to have reaſon on his fide; when he at- 
tributes the conqueſts of ALEXANDER to his 
Valour, more than to his good Fortune. In effect, 
conſider ALEXANDER at his firſt acceſſion to 
the Throne, and you will find, that he ſhew'd no 
leſs Conduct than Courage, in ſettling himſelf in 
the Dominions of his Father. A contempt of this 
Prince's youth, encourag'd his Subjects to rebel, 
and his Neighbours to take up arms againſt him; 
he puniſh'd the ſeditious, and vanquiſh'd the reſt- 
leſs. When this ſtorm was over, his next ſtep was 
to get himſelf choſen General of the Greeks a- 
| gainſt 


\ 
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gainſt the Perſians ; and theſe meaſures were ſo 
well concerted, that one could not have expected 
more juſt from the moſt conſummate Politician. 
Thus being choſen, he undertook the War ; and 
made the Lieutenants of Darius, and even D a- 
RIUs himſelf, commit a thouſand. faults, without 
making one himſelf. If the greatneſs of his Cou- 
rage had not made him paſs for a raſh man, by 
the dangers to which he expoſed himſelf, his Con- 
duct would have left us the idea of a wiſe and 
prudent Prince. I deſcribe him to you great and 
politick, in all the fine Actions he perform'd. But you 
muſt needs have him vaſt, and *tis that ſingle quality 
chat ſet him upon all his extravagant, prepoſterous 
undertakings. An unbounded deſire of Glory 
engag' d him in a very fooliſh War againſt the Sey- 
thians: an immoderate Vanity perſuaded him that 
he was the ſon of JUPITER. Vaſt extended as 
far as his Affliction, when it carried him to ſacrifice 
entire Nations to the Manes of EPHESTTIex. 
After he had conquer'd the great Empire of PA- 
R Ius, he might have been contented with the 
known world; but his vat Mind form'd the de- 
fign of conquering another. As vaſt, he under- 
took his expedition into India, where his Army 
threaten'd to abandon him, and where his Fleet 
was near being loſt ; from whence he return'd to 
Babylon, melancholy, difturb'd, uncertain, diſtruſt- 
ing both Gods and Men. Are not theſe noble ef- 
fects of the vaſt Soul of ALEXANDER? 
Few Princes ever had fo vaſt a mind as Py R- 
RH Us: his famous Converſation with CinzaAs, 
which every one has heard of, is a ſufficient proof 
of it. His Valour and experience in War gain'd 
him frequent Victories : his vaſt Spirit, that puſh'd 
at all things, would not give him leave to accom- 
pliſh any one of them. He engag'd in enterprize 
upon enterprize, in war upon war, but om — 
„ "RY ee. 
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fect. Tho he was a Conqueror in Italy, in Sicily, 
in Macedonia, and wherever he came, yet his 
power was no where well eftabliſh'd ; his Fancy 
{till prevailing over his Reaſon, threw him upon new 
imaginary: deſigns, that hindred him from making 
any advantage, even of good ſucceſs. 1 
CATIIINE is exclaim'd againſt as a deteſtable 
perſon: the ſame Character had been given of CE- 
SAR, if he had been as unfortunate in his under- 
taking, as the former was in his. It is certain, that 
CaTIiLINE had as great Qualities as any of the 
Romans: a noble birth, courage, vigour of mind, 
ſtrength of body; nobili genere natus, magna vi ani- 
mi S corporis, &c. He was SYLL 4's Lieutenant, 
as well as POMPE V was; of a family much more 
illuſtrious than that of the laſt, but of leſs autho- 
rity with the Party. After the death of SyLL a, 
his chief aim was to get thoſe employments in the 
Republick, which the other had the good luck to 
carry; and if nothing was too great for Po u- 
p E v's Intereſt to obtain, nothing was high enough 
for the Ambition of CAT ILINE to purſue. 
What was impoſſible, appear'd to him but extraor- 
dinary; and the extraordinary ſeem'd to him com- 
mon and ealy : Vaſtus animus immoderata, incredibi- 
lia, nimis alta cupiebat. | ; 
By this you may ſee what a relation there is be- 
tween a Vaſt Soul, and immoderate things. Good 
men condemn his crime, Politicians blame his un- 
dertaking as il|-contriv*d ; for all thoſe that attempt- 
ed to oppreſs the Commonwealth, except him, had 
the favour of the People, and the aſſiſtance of the Le- 
gions to ſupport them. CAT III NE had neither 
one nor t'other of theſe ſupports ; his Induſtry and his 
Courage ſupplied the place of every thing elſe in that 
great and difficult affair. He himſelf got together 
a body of Soldiers that had hardly any arms or 
ſubſiſtence ; and yet theſe Troops, under all theſe 
851 | diſadvantages, 
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diſadvantages, fought with as great obſtinacy as ever 
troops did. Every Soldier ſhew'd the audaciouſ- 
neſs of CAT ILI NE in the fight, as CAT ILINE 
ſnew'd the capacity of a great Captain, and the 
ſtoutneſs of the braveſt and moſt reſolute Soldier. 
Never did man die with ſuch noble bravery and 
firmneſs, Tis difficult even for the beſt man to 
read this Battle, and be very much of the Repub- 
lick's ſide againſt him; 'tis impoſſible not to for- 
get his crime, and pity his misfortune. He might 
have ſecurely gotten a great power, without infring- 
ing the Laws: this ambitious man, ſo vaſt in his 
projects, always aim'd at Power, and at length en- 
gaged in that fatal Conſpiracy which proved his 

ruin. 

Who was greater, or more dextrous than CE- 
SAR? What addreſs, what induſtry did he not 
diſcover, in ſending home that prodigious multi- 
tude of Switzers, who endeavoured to ſettle them- 
ſelves amongſt the Gauls ? It requir'd as much 
prudence as valour to defeat and diſlodge the Ger- 
mans, and he equally diſplay'd both thoſe talents, 
He ſnew'd an admirable dexterity in managing the 
Gauls, improving their private jealouſies to enſnare 
them by the help of one another. Something of 
Vaſt, that mingled with his noble Qualities, made 
him forſake his ordinary meaſures, to undertake the 
expedition of Britain, A chimerical Expedition, 
vair in regard of his reputation, and altogether un- 
| ſerviceable to his intereſts! What ſtratagems did 
he not make uſe of, to remove the obſtacles that 
oppoſed his project of Sovereignty ? he undermin'd 
the credit of all the good men that could ſupport 
the Republick. He made Cicero be baniſnh'd 
by CLopivs, who had been familiar with his 
Wife. He gave ſo much uneaſineſs to CAT u- 
Lus and LucvuLLvs, that they left all buſineſs. 
. He render'd the Integrity of CAT o odious, and 
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the Greatneſs of Po M YE V ſuſpected. He made 
the People riſe againſt the aſſerters of their Liberty. 
Thus you ſee how CESAR play'd his cards againſt 
the Defenders of the State. Let us conſider how 
he carried himſelf towards thoſe that aſſiſted him to 
overturn it. His inclination for factious perſons 
diſcover'd it ſelf in CaTiLine's Conſpiracy : he 
was a friend to the latter, and a ſecret accomplice 
of his crime. He courted the friendſhip of CL o- 
plus, a man violent and raſh. He join'd intereſts 
with CRassus, who was rather rich, than a good 
Citizen. He made uſe of Po ME v's acquaintance 
to gain reputation: but as ſoon as twas thought 
high time to clip the wings of his authority, and 
to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his power, he left 
no ſtone unturn'd to ruin Pomyety. He ſecured 
ANTHONY on his ſide : he gain'd over Cur IO 
and DoLABELLA : he retain'd to his ſervice 
HirTivs, Oypeivs, BALBus, and all the 
ftirring, buſy, bold, and daring ; in ſhort, all that 
were capable of bringing about under him the 
ruin of the Commonwealth. Meaſures ſo fine and 
artificial; methods ſo ſecret and ſo delicate; actions 
all tending to one centre; ſo much diſſimulation, 
fo many ſubtle fetches cannot be aſcrib'd to a vaſt 
Soul : his faults, his misfortunes, his ruin, and his 
death, can be imputed to nothing elſe. It was this 
vaſt Mind that hindred him from enflaving Rome 
as he might have done, or from governing it as 
he ought. Tis this that gave him the thoughts of 
making war upon the Parthians, when it was more 
neceſſary for lum to have made ſure of the Romans. 
At that uncertain critical juncture, when the Ro- 
mans were neither Citizens, nor Subjects; when 
CESAR was neither Magiſtrate, nor Tyrant; 
when he violated all the Laws of the Republick, 
and could not ſet up his own; being perplexed, 
unſettled, loſt in vaſt Ideas of his imagin'd _ 
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deur ; not knowing how to rule his thoughts, nor 
his affairs, he offended the Senate, and yet rruſted 
the Senators; he abandon'd himſelf to faithleſs 
and ungrateful Men, who preferring Liberty before 
all virtues, choſe rather to murder a friend and 
benefactor, than to have a Maſter. Commend, 
Gentlemen, commend a vaſt Soul; it coſt CESAR 
both his Empire and his Life. 

BAU R, who judg'd well enough of the me- 
rit of men, uſed to prefer CHARLES the fifth 
to all the men that Europe ever produced ſince the 
time of the Romans. I will not pretend to deter- 
mine ſo nice a caſe, but I am inclin'd to believe, 
that his natural parts, his courage, his activity, his 
vigour, his magnanimity, and his conſtancy, made 
him more conſiderable than any Prince of his time. 
When he took upon him the Government of his 
Dominions, he found Spain revolted againſt Car- 
dinal XI MEN ES who was Regent there, and whoſe 
ſevere humour, and intractable behaviour, were in- 
ſupportable to the Spaniards. CRARL ES was 
oblig'd to go to Spain, and taking the manage- 
ment of the affairs out of the hands of XIMEN ES 
into his own, all the Grandees return'd immediately 
to their duty, and all the Cities to their obedience. 
CHARLES the fifth was more politick, or more 
fortunate than FRancis the firſt, in their com- 
petition for the Empire: Francis was more 
rich and more powerful; CHARLEs carried it 
by his Fortune, or by the ſuperiority of his Genius. 
The victory of Pavia, and the taking of Rome, 
put into his hands a King of France and a Pope: 
a triumph, that ſurpaſsd all thoſe of the antient 
Romans. The great League of Smalcald was de- 
feated both by his conduct, and his valour. He 
chang*d the whole face of affairs in Germany; tranſ- 
ferr'd the Electorſhip of Saxony from one branch 
to another; I mean from FREDERI CE, who 
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was diſpoſſeſs d, to the Houſe of Maurice, who 


had follow'd the victorious Party. Religion it ſelf 
was enſlav'd to victory; and received from the will 


of the Emperor the famous Interim, which will 


never be forgotten. But this vaſt Soul embraced 
too many things, to regulate any one in particular: 
he did not conſider that he could do more by 
others, than by himſelf ; and at that very time 
when he thought he had ſubdued Rome and the 
Empire, Maurice turning againſt him the Ar- 
mies which he ſeem'd to command for his ſervice, 
was ſo near ſurprizing him in Inſpruck, that he 
forc'd him to fly in his ſhirt, and to retire in all 
haſte to Villach. It is certain, that CHARLES 
the fifth had great Qualities, and performed very 
great Actions; but this vaſt Soul, for which he is 
applayded, made him commit many errors, and 
brougit many misfortunes upon him. To that are 
owing his fatal Undertakings in Africk, and ſeve- 
ral other deſigns, as ill projected as they were ill 
executed ; to that are owing thoſe voyages and 
travels from Nation to Nation, wherein there was 
more fancy than real intereſt. *Tis this vaſt Soul, 
that made the Spaniards call him a Knight-Errant, 
and gave an occaſion to thoſe that did not love 
him to look upon him as a greater Traveller than 
Conqueror. Admire, Gentlemen, admire if you. 
pleaſe, the virtue of the vaſt Spirit: it turns the 
Hero into a Knight-Errant, and gives to heroical 
Truths the air of fabulous Adventures. 

I could ſhew that this ſame ſpirit was the cauſe 
of all the misfortunes of the laſt Duke of B u R- 
GUNDY, as well as thoſe of CHARLES EmMa- 
So 2 2 NU EI, 


This was a kind of Regulation which Charles V. made in 
1548, concerning the Ariicles of Faith which he would have 
10 be generally embrac'd i Germany, till a Council had decided 
the matters in controverſy. ee Re ea 
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NUEL, Duke of Savoy. But I am impatient to 
come to Cardinal RI H ELI Eu, to diſcover in his 
perſon the different effects of the Great and the Yaft. 

One may ſay of Cardinal Ri H ELI Eu, that he 
had a very great Genius; and as it was Great, he 
brought extraordinary advantages to our Kingdom; 
but as it was ſometimes Vaſt, he brought us alſo 
to the brink of ruin. When he firſt came into 
the Miniſtry, he found that France was govern'd 
by the Counſels of Rome and Madrid. Our Mini- 
ſters receiv'd all the impreſſions that Cardinal M a R- 
QUEMONT * gave them; and the Pope manag'd 
this Cardinal, as the Spaniards manag'd the Pope. 
The King, who was as jealous of the grandeur of 
his Kingdom, as any King could be, deſign'd with- 
in himſelf to follow the true intereſt of it: the 
artifices of thoſe that govern'd, made him follow 
thoſe of ſtrangers ; and if Cardinal RI HELIE U 
had not ſat at the helm, this Prince, who was na- 
turally an enemy to Spain and Italy, had been a 
good Spaniard, or good Italian, in ſpite of his aver- 
ſion. I will inſtance in a paſſage that's little known, 
but very true: Cardinal Ma RGVEM ON T writa 
long Letter to Cardinal RicaytL1zv, concerning 
the buſineſs of the Valtoline ; and to be in favour 
with this new Miniſter, he carefully inſtructed him 
in all the nice meaſures that a man ought to ob- 
ſerve, when he has any thing to do with the Italians 
and Spaniards. Cardinal RIS RHE LIE u, for an an- 
ſwer, ſent him four Lines, to this purpoſe: 


The King hath chang'd his Council, and the Council 
their Maxims. An Army will be ſent to the Valto- 
line, which ſhall make the Pope more compliant, and 
oblige the Spaniards to give us ſatifattion. | 

| E Monſieur 


| '? Denys Simon de Marquemont, Archbiſhop of Lions, then 
Ambaſſador of France at Rome, and afterwards raiſed to the 
Ww 8 
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Monſieur pe MaRqQueEeMONT was much ſur- 
prized at the ſmartneſs of the Letter, and yet more 
to ſee the new ſpirit, that now began to inform 

the Miniſtry. As he was a man of parts, he al- 
ter'd the ſcheme of his conduct, and begg'd par- 
don of the Miniſter, for being ſo preſumptuous as 
to give him inſtructions, which himſelf ought to 
have received from him ; acknowledging he was 
in an error to believe, that the Spaniards would 
be ever brought to a reaſonable Treaty, by a bare 
Negotiation. Monſieur pE SENECTERRE often 
ſaid, that this ſhort Letter of Cardinal Ricn E- 
LIEU to Cardinal MARGUEMON T, was the firſt 
that let people into the ſecret of this Miniſter's 
deſign to pull down the power of Spain, and to 
reſtore to our Nation the ſuperiority it had loſt. 
But before any thing of importance could be un- 
dertaken abroad, it was neceſſary to be ſecure at 
home; and the Hugonot Party was ſo conſiderable 
in France, that it ſeem'd to compoſe another State 
within the State. This did not hinder RicutLIitu. 
from reducing them. As the War had been un- 
fortunately carried on in the Miniſtry of the Con- 
ftable px LUYNES, he was oblig'd to fall upon a 
new Scheme; and this produc'd effects full as hap- 
Py, as the other had done the quite contrary, It 
was agreed on all hands, that Rochelle was the 
ſoul of the party: there it was that conſultations 
were held, and deſigns form*d : the intereſts of a 
hundred and a hundred Cities united there ; and 
*twas from thence, that a body compos'd of ſo 
many ſeparate Parties, receiv'd life and motion. 
Therefore there was nothing elſe to be done, but 
to take Rochelle, and when that fell, all the reſt 
muſt fall of courſe. But when the ſtrength of the 
place came to be conſider d; when they thought 
on the vaſt numbers that would defend it; and the 

zeal of thoſe that would engage in its * ; 
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when they reflected how eaſy it was to relieve it; 
when they ſaw the Sea free, and conſequently the 
gates open to ſtrangers, then they believed that to 
be impregnable, which had never been taken. In 
ſhort, all but Cardinal RI HELIE Vu deſpair'd of 


any poſſibility to reduce it. He was in hopes, and 


his hopes made him form the deſign of this great 


Siege. In the deliberation, all difficulties were re- 


moved; in the execution, all conquer d. Men 
ſhall eternally remember that famous Dyke, that 
ſtupendous work of Art, which offer*d violence to 
Nature it ſelf, and gave new bounds to the Ocean, 
They ſhall always remember the obſtinacy of the 
Beſieg'd, and the reſolution of the Beſiegers. To 


what end ſhould we make a longer Diſcourſe ? 
Rochelle was taken, and it was hardly ſurrender'd, 


when a greater Enterprize calPd us abroad. 

The Dukedom of Mantua coming by ſucceſſion 
to the Duke of Nevers, France had a mind to 
ſettle him there; and Spain raiſed an Army to 
prevent us. The Emperor, under pretence of ſe- 
curing his Right, but indeed with a deſign to ſerve 
Spain, march'd ſome Troops into Italy ; and the 
Duke of Savor, who had embrac'd the intereſts 


of the Houſe of Auſtria, had engaged to ſtop us 


at the paſſage of the Mountains, to give the Spa- 


niards and Germans leiſure to execute their Deſigns. 


So many oppoſitions were to no purpoſe : the Paſs 
Suza was forced; the Emperor's Army was en- 
tirely ruin'd ; SPIN OL a died with grief for not 


taking Caſal; and the Duke of NE VERS being ac- 
| knowledged Duke of Ma x Tv a, remain'd in quiet 


poſſeſſion of his Dominion. Whilſt the Emperor's 
Army waſted it ſelf in Italy, Gus r Avus King 
of Sweden was engaged to enter Germany, where 
he won Battles, took Cities, and extended his Con- 


queſts from the Baltick-Sea to the very Rhine. 


He was growing, too powerful for us, when he was, 
u, eee kid ; 
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killd 3 and his death left the Swedes too feeble 
to ſupport our Intereſts. Here it was that Cardinal 
RicHEL1Ev ſhew'd the maſter-piece of his Poli- 
ticks. He retain'd the Troops that were deſirous 
of marching home to Sweden: he confirm'd the 
good intentions of a young Queen not well fix'd 
in her Throne; and made himſelf ſo ſure of Ge- 
neral BAN I E R, that the War was maintained un- 
der a new Reign, with as much vigour, as it had 
been under that great King. When the Duke of 
WE VMA R, and Mareſchal pe HORN had loſt 
the battle of Nortlinghen, Cardinal RIieHELIE U 
redoubled his ſuccours; ſent great Armies into 
Germany; ſtopt the progreſs of the Imperialiſts, 
and gave the Swedes an opportunity to retrieve ther 

affairs in the Empire. | | 

All this was perform'd by Cardinal R1ens- 
LIEV, as he was Great, Magnanimous, Wiſe and 
Reſolute. Now let us ſee what he did by his vat 
Soul. 5 +3 

The impriſoning of the Elector of Triers gave 
us an occaſion, or at leaſt a pretence, to declare 
War againſt the Spaniards ; and this deſign was 
worthy of the great Soul of Cardinal RI E E- 
LIEV : but that vaſt Spirit, which ſome aſcribed 
to him, loſt itſelf in too many projects. He 
took ſuch falſe meaſures abroad, and gave ſuch ill 
orders at home, that our Affairs, in all likehhood, 
muſt have been ruin'd. The Cardinal entertain'd 
the moſt fantaſtical deſign that ever was form'd : 
which was, to attack Flanders behind, and to cut 
off its communication with Germany, by the means 
of the Maeſe. He imagin'd he might take Bruſ- 
ſels, and reduce the Low- Countries at the ſame 
time, In order to that, he ſent an Army of thirty 
five thouſand men to join the Prince of ORANGE 
in Brabant, But inſtead of incloſing Flanders be- 
tween the Maeſe and the Somme, he ſhut up our 
| Army 
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Army between the Fortreſſes of Flanders and thoſe 
on the Maeſe; inſomuch, that there were neither 
Proviſions nor Ammunition in our Camp: and 
without amplifying the matter, the Miſery was ſo 
great among us, that after we were oblig' d to raiſe 
the Siege of Louvain, defended by ſome Scholars 
only, the Officers and Soldiers return'd into France, 
not in a body like Troops, but ſtraggling, begging 
an alms for their Subſiſtence, like Pilgrims. See 
what the vaſt Spirit of the Cardinal produc'd by 
the fantaſtical project of joining the two Armies 
This great Genius, whoſe thoughts were too dif- 
fuſed, took yet worſe meaſures the following Cam- 
paign. The Enemies forced the Count pz Sors- 
SONS, who defended the paſſage of Bray, with 
an inconſiderable body. Having palſs'd the Somme, 
they made themſelves Maſters of the Field, took 
our Cities, which they found unprovided with all 
things; carried Deſolation as far as Compiegne, 
and Terror even to Paris. A fine commendation 
for Cardinal RI HELIE u, that his projects were 
Vaſt! The very quality, which the Cs of 
the Academy value ſo highly, made him commit 
full as groſs faults in the Campaign of Aire. He 
undertook a great Siege in Flanders, at the ſame 
time that the Count of Soriss ons entred Cham- 
Pagne with an Army. Hardly had. we taken Aire, 
ut the Mareſchal pz LAMEILLE RAVE was 
defeated, and the City beſieged by the Enemy. If 
the Count had not been killed after he had won the 
battle of Sedan, we might have expected the 
greateſt diſorder in the world, conſidering what a 
diſpoſition the People were then in. Had the Gen- 
tlemen of the Academy been particularly acquainted 
with Monſieur pz TuRENNE, they would have 
HY, A plainly 


14 Lewis de Bourbon, Count of Soifſons, was kill'd at the Bat- 
ile of la Marfee near Sedan, in 1642. 
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plainly found that the vaſt Spirit of the Cardinal 
was by no means approved by him. That wiſe 
General admir'd a hundred qualities of this Mini- 
ſter, but he could not endure the Vaſt, for which 
he is commended. *Twas that cauſed him to af. 
firm, That Cardinal MAZ ARIN was wiſer than 
Cardinal Rio HELIEVU; that the deſigns of Cardi- 
nal MAZARIN Were juſt and regular; thoſe of 
Cardinal RicHEL1Ewu greater, but not ſo well con- 
certed, as being the product of too extenſive an Ima- 
gination. + | THEY 
Theſe, Gentlemen, are ſome of thoſe Reaſons I 
had to offer to you againſt the word Vaſt. If I 
have not ſubmitted to the Judgment you have given 
in favour of Madam Mixazaxin, *tis becauſe I 
found in your Writings a cenſure of Vaſt, of much 
ater force than can be found in this Diſcourſe. 
And indeed you have given ſuch juſt bounds to 
your own Wits, that you ſeem yourſelves to con- 
demn the Word you defend. NS 


SSSI SISISURSSSOISSDS 
| UPON 15 

FRIENDSHIP. 
? S 

DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


F all the Sayings of the Antients, which you 

have ſo judiciouſly obſerv'd, and ſo happily 
retain'd, none affects me more than that of A E- 
SILAUS, When he recommends the affair of mov! 
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his Friends to another. F Nicias, ſays he, has 
committed no fault, ſet him at liberty; if be has, ſet 
him at liberty for my ſake : let the matter be how it 
will, ſet bim at liberty. Behold here, Madam, the 
force of Friendſhip! A King of the, Lacedemo- 
nians, ſo upright, ſo virtuous, ſo ſevere ; a Ki 


who ought to give his Subjects examples of Juſtice, 


not only allows, but even commands Injuſtice, in an 


inſtance wherein his Friend is concern'd. 


Had a private man acted as ActsiLAvs did, 
there would be no wonder in the caſe. Private 
men are but too much fetter'd by the Laws of Ci- 
vil Society; ſo that one of the greateſt pleaſures 
they can enjoy, is ſometimes to follow the dictates 
of Nature, and to indulge their own Inclinations. 
Tis with regret they obey thoſe that govern ; and 
on the contrary, love to ſerve thoſe they are pleas'd 
with : but that a King, taken up with his greatneſs, 
ſhould renounce the adorations of the Publick, and 
derogate from his own Authority and Power, to 
deſcend to himſelf, and feel the moſt natural ſen- 
timents of Humanity, tis what is not eaſy to appre- 
hend, and which well deſerves our Reflections. 

Tis certain, one ought not to look on his Prince 
as his Friend, The great diſtance between Sove- 
reignty and Subjection, does not admit that union 
of Affections, which is neceſſary to love well; and 
the power of a Prince, and the duty of Subjects, 
have in them ſomething oppoſite to the Tenderneſs 
that Friendſhip requires. 

To exerciſe dominion without violence, is 
that the beſt of Princes can do ; to obey without 
murmuring, is all that can be required of the beſt 
of Subjects. Now Moderation and Docility have 
no great allurements : and thoſe two Virtues are 
not lively enough to raiſe inclinations, and kindle 
the ardour of Friendſhip. The ordinary intercourſe 
between Kings and their Courtiers, is generally an 
JJC intercourſe 


to 
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intercourſe of Intereſt. Courtiers purſue fortune 
with Kings; Kings expect ſervices from Cour- 
— . -: 5 | N 

However, there are times, wherein either the fa- 
tigue of buſineſs, or the being diſguſted with pomp 
and magnificence, . obliges Princes to ſeek in the 


purity of Nature, thoſe enjoyments which they can- 


not find in their Grandeur. Tired out with cere- 
monies, affected gravity, ſtate, and ſhew, they caſt 
about for thoſe natural Sweets, and endearments of 
Freedom; .of which their condition deprives them. 
Perplexed and troubled with jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions, they look out, at laſt, for a boſom Friend, 
to whom they may open a heart, which they keep 
ſhut up to all the reſt of the world. The flattery of 
fawning Adulators makes them wiſh for a ſincere 
Friend; and this produces thoſe Confidents, who 
are calld Favourites: thoſe perſons endear'd to 
Princes, with whom they eaſe themſelves of the 
burden of their ſecrets ; and with whom they are 
pleas'd ro enjoy all the ſweets, which a familiar 
intercourſe, and a free converſation may yield to 
intimate Friends. | 

But how dangerous are ſuch Friendſhips to a 
Favourite who is more ſollicitous of ſhewing his 
Love, than watchful on his conduct and behaviour ! 
This Confident thinks to find a Friend, where he 
meets with his Maſter ; and, by an unexpected 
turn, his familiarity is puniſh'd, as the indiſcreet 
freedom of a Servant who forgot himſelf, Thoſe 


Courtiers, whoſe conduct is ruled by their intereſt, 


find in their own induſtry wherewithal to make 
themſelves agreeable ; and prudence makes them 
avoid whatever may be offenſive or diſpleaſing. He 
who truly loves his Maſter, only conſults his own 
heart and affection : he thinks himſelf ſafe in what 
he ſpeaks, and what he does, by what he feels 
within himſelf ; and the warmth of an 1 
RING Jig PFriend- 
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Friendſhip cauſes his ruin, where the caution of 
thoſe who have not the ſame affection, would pre- 
ſerve to him all the advantages of his fortune. 
Thus men generally loſe the favour of Princes, who 
are more careful of puniſhing what offends their 
Character, than eaſy to forgive what is done by an 
impulſe of Nature. Happy thoſe Subjects, whoſe 
Princes know how to excuſe what the weakneſs of 
human condition renders excuſable in Men ! But 
let us not envy all thoſe who make themſelves dread- 
ed: for they loſe the pleaſures both of loving and 
of being loved. Let us return to more particular 
conſiderations on Friendſhip. 
Jever admir'd Epicvu rvs's Morals; and what 
value moſt in his Morals, is, the preference he 
gives to Friendſhip, before all other Virtues. In 
truth, Juſtice 1s _ a Virtue eſtabliſh'd for the ſup- 
port of human Society; it is the work of Men, 
whereas Friendſhip. is the work of Nature. Friend- 
ſhip is the only pleaſure of our Lives ; when Juſtice, 
with all its rigors, can hardly make us ſafe. If 
Prudence makes us avoid ſome evils, Friendſhip al- 
leviates them all: if Prudence makes us acquire 
ſome goods, tis Friendſhip gives a reliſh to the 
enjoyment of them. Have you occaſion for whole- 
ſom Counſel, who can give it you but a faithful 
Friend? Who can you entruſt with your Secrets, 
to whom can you open your Heart, and unvell your 
Soul, unleſs it be a Friend? and how tireſom would 
it be for a man to be always cloſe confined within 
himſelf, without a Confident either of his affairs or 
pleaſures? Enjoyments ceaſe to be ſo, as ſoon as 
they are not communicated. Even the heavenly Fe- 
licity would be tireſom, without the confidence of a 
Friend. I have obſerv'd, that devout Perſons who 
are moſt diſengaged from the world, and love God 
with the greateſt affection, love in God other de- 


vout 


* This is a Thought ef one of the Antients. 
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vout Perſons, that they may have viſible objects of 
their Friendſhip. One of the great Pleaſures which 
is found in loving God, is to be allow'd to love 
thoſe that love him. ; 

I wonder'd formerly to ſee ſo many Confidents of 
both Sexes Upon our Stage; but found, at laſt, that 
the uſe of them was very prudently introduc'd : for a 
Paſſion imparted to no body, proves oftener a tire- 


ſom conſtraint to the Mind, than an agreeable plea- 


ſure to the Senſes. As an Amour cannot be made 
publick without ſhame, fo it cannot be kept altoge- 
ther ſecret without uneaſineſs : but with a Confident, 
a man is more ſafe in his conduct, his Uneaſineſſes 
are allay d, his Pleaſures redouble, and all his Trou- 
bles diminiſn. Poets, who well know the conſtraint 
which attends a conceal'd Paſſion, make us talk of it 
to the Winds, to Rivulets, and to Trees; upon a be- 
lief, chat tis better to ſpeak of what one feels, even 
with inanimate things, than to keep it too ſecret, 
and make one's own filence a ſecond Torment. 
As I have no ſhining merit to boaſt of, I hope 
I may be allow'd to mention one, upon which men 
do ſeldom value themſelves ; which is, the having 
gain'd the entire Confidence of my Friends; and the 
moſt ſecret perſon that ever I knew, was only re- 


ſerv'd with others, that he might be the more 


open with me. He conceaPd nothing from me, 
as long as we convers'd together ; and he would, 
perhaps, have been glad of an opportunity to tell 
me every thing, when we were aſunder. The re- 
membrance of ſuch an endearing Confidence is very 
ſweet to me; but the thoughts of the condition he 
is in, is ſtill more grie vous. I have contracted a 
familiarity with my own Misfortunes, but never ſhall 
with his; and ſince I can beſtow nothing but ſor- 
row on his Diſgrace, no day ſhall paſs, but I ſhall 
grieve and lament it. 


* 
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- Such entire Confidences, admit of no manner of 
diſſimulation. We uſe a great deal better an Enemy 


whom wwe openly profeſs to hate, than a Friend from 


whom we conceal any thing, or with whom wwe diſſem- 
ble * for, an enemy _ indeed, receive more 
hurt by our hatred, but a friend will ſuffer a greater 
injury by our diſſimulation. The latter is a vice 
which is not tolerated in civil Society: therefore, 
with more reaſon, ought it not to be ſuffer'd in pri- 
vate Friendſhips. Ni 42 1 
But to preſerve ſo precious a thing as Friendſhip, 
it is not enough to be upon one's guard againſt 
Vices, but one muſt be ſo even againſt Virtues, nay, 
againſt Juſtice it ſelf. The ſeverities of Juſtice do 
not conſiſt with the tenderneſſes of Friendſhip ; 
whoſoever pretends to be juſt, is either conſcious he 
is already an ill friend, or inclin'd to be ſo. The 


Goſpel ſeldom recommends Juſtice, without re- 


commending Charity at the ſame time ; with de- 
ſign, in my opinion, to ſoften a Virtue which would 
be auſtere, and almoſt ſavage, but for the mixture 
of a little Love. Juſtice, blended with other vir- 
tues, is excellent; but all alone, without any mix- 
ture of good- nature, mildneſs, and humanity, it is 
more wild than the men it firſt brought together; 
and it may be ſaid, that it baniſhes all manner of 
ſweetneſs and agreeableneſs from the civil Society 
it has ſettled. ab. 
Friendſhip is not only apprehenſive of the rigour 
of Juſtice, but likewiſe of the profound reflections 
of Wiſdom, that keep us too much within our 
ſelves, when Inclination would carry us towards 
another. Friendſhip requires a fire that animates, 
and does not like circumſpections that ſtop it: it 
ought always to be abſolute miſtreſs of the fortunes, 
and ſometimes of the lives of thoſe it unites. 1 


This is 4 Thought of one of the Antienti. 
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In this union of wills, different Opinions may, 
however, be allow'd : but diſputing, in ſuch a caſe, 
ht to be a conference in order to clear doubts, 
and not an exaſperating contention. A man ought 
not to ſtir up paſſion, where he only ſeeks for 
lights ; and therefore Friends ought to avoid very 
claſhing Opinions in Religion. A man who ſubjects 
all to Reaſon, and one who depends wholly upon 


Authority, will hardly agree together. HonBrs 


and SPINOS A, who admit neither Prophecies nor 
Miracles, but upon a long and judicious examination, 
will have no great value for thoſe credulous people, 
who receive the Revelations of St. BRIDGE T, and 

the Legend of the Saints, as Articles of Faith. I re- 
member I have ſeen an eſtrangement among Devout 
perſons, becauſe ſome of them entertain'd too great 
apprehenſions from God's Juſtice, and others too 
large hopes from his Goodneſs. 


I ſhould never have done, if I would explain 


whatever conduces either to eſtabliſh,or to deſtroy the 
confidence of ſuch Friendſhips. They cannot ſub- 
ſiſt without faithfulneſs and ſecrecy ; for *tis what 
makes them ſecure : but this is not ſufficient to ren- 
der them agreeable and endearing. There muſt be, 
beſides ſafety, a certain union between two Souls, 
which is form'd by a ſecret charm, I cannot expreſs, 
and which is more eaſily felt than perfectly known. 
A familiar intercourſe with a beautiful, ingenious, 
and judicious Woman, would, in my opinion, 
make ſuch a union yet more agreeable, if one 
could depend on its duration. But when any thing 
of Paſſion mixes with it, diſguſt terminates confi- 
dence with Love; and if there be nothing but bare 
friendſhip, ' the ſentiments of friendſhip cannot hold 
it long againſt the motions of a Paſſion. 

I have wonder'd a hundred times why the Fair 
Sex had been excluded from the management of 
publick Affairs; for I found ſome of them more 
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ſkilful and abler than men. I was, at length, ſen- 
fible that this excluſion did not proceed either from 
the malice of envy, or any ſuggeſtion of private in- 
tereſt; nor yet from an ill opinion of their wit; 
but merely (I hope I may ſpeak it, as I mean it, 
without offence) becauſe one could not rely on their 
weak and unſteady affection, their heart being too 
much ſway'd by their natural frailty. AI Woman 
who may wiſely govern a Kingdom one day, will give 
berſelf a maſter the next; as one would not entruſt 
with the looking after a dozen of Hens, to uſe Cardi- 
nal MazaRrin's own words. What would not 
Madam pz CHEVREUSE, the Counteſs of CA R- 
LISLE, and the Princeſs PALAaTiNE, have 
brought about, had not they ſpoiPd by their affec- 
tions, all they might have perform'd by their Wit * ? 
The errors of the Heart, are far more dangerous than 
the extravagancies of the Imagination: theſe may, 
every one of them, be corrected by the Judgment 
whereas our Aﬀection inclines us to evil, and makes 
us adhere to it, in ſpite of all the lights of our un- 
derſtanding : 1 | 


Pideo meliora, pro boque, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


A very ingenious Woman + told me one day, 
that ſhe return'd God thanks, every night, for her 
Mit, and pray'd bim, every morning, to preſerve her 
from the-follies of her Heart. Oh Lot, Oh Lors, 
how little you are in danger from thele follies ! 
be thankful to God for your bright parts, and rely 

Vol. II. O | on 


3 See the Life of M. de St. Evremond, ander the year 1676. 
4. Meta do ͤ’ bo | 
J Charlotte de Naſſau, daughter of Lewis de Naſſau Lord of 
_ - Beverweert, Ambaſſador extraordinary from the States General at 
the Court of England. She was ſiſter to the Counteſſes of Ar: 
lington and Offory, and to Meſfieurs d' odyct. Auwerkerk, &. 
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„ 5 75 ſelf for your Inclinations. I know ſome 
perſons, Lo r, who have no great reaſon to thank 
God for your Wit. The little Bouffette, among 
the reſt, would willingly conſent that your Heart 
were ſomewhat diforder'd, and your Judgment leſs 
free and independeen. 
Superior Genius, how pleas'd are your Vaſſals to 
admire in you ſo much Reaſon, and ſo much Beau- 
ty! what ſatisfaction it is to them to ſee you deſpiſe 
the tedious diſcourſes of Beauties; the fulſom Con- 
verſations about Commodes,  new-faſhion*d Sleeves, 
and Indian Stuffs? How ſweet it is to ſee you 
abandon the falſe Gallantry of others, Baſtets full 
of Ribbons, and the genteel Cane of Monſieur p x 
NxMov ks! Soul elevated above all other 
Souls, what pleaſure it is to ſee you make ſuch a 
noble uſe of what you have; ſo little regret what 
you had, and fo little defire what you have not 
Add, Madam, the merit of the Heart, to that 
of the Soul and Mind: defend that heart of yours 
againſt officious Fops ; thofe buſy fellows, who are 
ever ready to ſhut a door or a window, to take 
up a glove ora fan, | 1 
Love does not injure the reputation of Ladies; 
but the ſlender merit of their Lovers diſgraces 
them. You'd do me wrong, Madam, if you 
thought me an enemy to Tenderneſs : for as old 
as 1 am, I ſhould be ſorry to be free from it. We 
love as long as we can draw breath. What 1 
deſire in Friendſhip is, that Knowledge ſhould 
go before Affection; and that an eſteem juſtly 
form'd in the Mind, ſhould animate it ſelf in the 
| = : 41 Heart, 


6 See la Princeſſe de Cleves; a Romance written by the Duke 
de la Rochefoucault, Madam de la Fayette, and M. de Segrais. 
7 Our Author calls them in French, Rendeurs de petits ſoins, 
an expreſſion taken out of la Carte de Tendre, in the firſt Tome 
F the Romance of Clelia © 71 
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Heart, and receive there ſuch warmth as is neceſ- 
ſary for Friendſhip, as well as Love. Love there - 
fore, Madam; but love no objects bur ' what are 
worthy of you. I contradict my ſelf here unawares, 
and forbid whatever I will allow. To give you 
ſuch a piece of advice, is to be more ſevere than 
Preachers in a pulpit, and leſs indulgent than Fa- 
ther Confeſſors. T : „ 

If my wiſhes were accompliſh'd, you ſhould be 
ambitious, and govern hots that govern others *. 
Either become miſtreſs of the World, or remain 
miſtreſs of your ſelf ; not in order to paſs tedious 
days in that ſad and melancholy Indolence, which 
ſome would trump up for Virtue 3 but to have an 
abſolute power over your affections, and over-rule 

your pleaſures, 1. 31 T9900 -* wry + 


Sometimes let Reaſon, with a ſoo reign fray, 
Controul all your defires : | 

Sometimes let Reaſon to your heart give way, 
Aud fan your warmeſt fires. 


If Confidence be one of the greateſt comforts of 
life, enjoy the ſweetneſs of it both with your dear 
LOT; and with him whom you may be ſure you 
can truſt, as well as your ſelf. RN? Ihe 


15 Se the Life of M. de St. Erremond, under the year 1676, 
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O company is ſo agreeable. and good, but 
| one time or other it muſt part: therefore, 
by a much ſtronger reaſon, a melancholy ſociety 
ought not to laſt for ever. As for ours, my Lord, 
*tis the moſt doleful that ever was known. Since 
I have begun to play at Madam Mazarin's, I 
have not had Spadillo fix times; Baſto has come 
oftner to me, but *tis a decoy that tempts me to 
play; and cauſes me to be beaſted. I draw none 
but Trays of Clubs or Spades, or Sixes of Hearts 
and Diamonds. However, my Lord, I return 
heaven thanks, when nothing but lamentations or 
murmurs might be expected from me. God be 
praiſed, I ſer a good example, and ſuch a one as 
2 partner ought to ſet : however, it will, at 
ong run, ruin my Affairs, and not mend yours; 
which made me ſay laſt night, like M. pz BzLL E- 
GARDE, I pay and play no more, and do what 1 
pleaſe *, | 

Let 


* Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, Lord Chamberlain to 
Queen Henrietta, Conſort of King Charles I. He dyed in 1684. ; 
2M. de Bellegarde, maternal Uncle of Madam de Monteſpan, 
who was ſomewhat paſſionate and whimſical, uſed to ſay, _ 
l 
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Let us comfort our ſelves, my Lord, that we 
are in a better condition than thoſe that win our 
money 3 for *tis better by much to ſuffer an injury, 
than to do it. Madam MAZ ARIN has an excel- 
lent hand at filching my Fiſbes, and dropping a 
Card out of the ſtock, when I play without taking 
in, with four Matadors in hand. I addreſs my ſelf 
to the Prince px Monaco?, who tells me very 
ſeriouſly, and with an air of ſincerity : Upon my 
word, Monſieur yt ST. EVvREMOND, 4 look'd 
another way. Your friend the Marquis DE SA1s- 
s Ae laughs much, and Yecides nothing; and Mon- 
ſieur CouR TIN declares that my hardſhips are 
great. But all the declarations of Monſieur Co u R- 
TIN ſignify little or nothing. The Ambaſſador is 
as little regarded in this houſe, as he would be at 
the Exchange, if he went about to juſtify Sir E- 
Lis LAYTON! there. In this extremity I call 
heaven to witneſs, but heaven has no more credit 


than the Ambaſſador. 1 


Come to town, my Lord, to maintain your own 
rights your ſelf; the Country was never made for 
ſuch as you. Let thoſe be diſguſted with the world, 
with whom the world is already diſguſted. But let 
thoſe perſons of worth and honour, who are belov- 
ed by it, ſtill continue in it. A man of honqur 
and politeneſs ought to live and die in a capital Ci- 
ty ; and, in my opinion, there are but three capital 
Cities in Europe, Rome, London, and Paris. But 
Paris is no longer a place for your Lordſhip to live 

in; of the many friends you had there, ſome are 
| $4 9 Fire; 


he was in ill luck, I pay and play no more; I do what 1 
pleaſe; which ſaying became proverbjal among the other Game- 
ſters his cotemporaries. | 
- 8 Prince of Monaco came over to England, in the year 
16 76. | | 

He was one of the Commiſſioners of Prizes, whom the Mer- 
thants charg'd with great miſdemeanors. 9 5 
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dead, and the others are impriſon'd : Rome cannot 
ſuit with you; nor can the Diſciple of St. Pa ul. 
like a place, where St. PETE R's ſucceſſor is the 
ſovereign: this goodly and great City, called Lon- 
don, daily expects you; and here, my Lord, you 
ought to fix your abode. Free converſations at 
table, with a few gueſts; a game at Hombre at 
her Royal Highneſs's *, and Cheſs at home, will 
make you as eaſily wait the laſt period of life at 
London, as Monſieur pES YvETEAUX did at 
Paris. He died at eighty years of age, cauſing a 
Saraband to be play'd to him, a little before he 
expir d, that his Soul, as he expreſs'd himſelf, might 
 flide away the eaſier *, You'll not pitch upon Mu- 
fick to ſoften the hardſhips of that voyage. A 
Vole at Hombre, and three aces click hand 
againſt three nines at Crimpo, will determine your 
days with as great ſatisfaction. This will not hap- 
pen the Lord knows when, if you come and live 
at London: but I'Il not give you ſix months life, 
if you ſtay in the Country with thoſe melancholy 
thoughts you have taken up there, N 4 


8 The Dutebeſi of York. 2 


© See the Melanges d'Hiftoire & de Litterature de Vigneul 
Maryille, Tum. I. P. 154. & ſeqq- | 5 
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DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


I Have reſolv'd, Madam, to give you a piece of 
1 Advice, tho I am not unſenſible how little the 
Ladies care to receive any. But let the effect be what 
it will, I am too much concern'd for your Beauty, 
not to inform you, that you'll injure it extremely, 
if you ſhould put on fine clothes on the Queen's 
birth-day. Let others of your ſex make uſe of Or- 
naments ; theſe are artificial Beauties that ſerve 
them inſtead of the. natural ; and we are oblig'd 
to *em for gratifying our eyes with ſomething more 
agreeable than their own perſons. But ſhould you 
follow their example, we ſhould not have the fame 
obligation to your Grace. Every ornament that is 
beſtow'd upon you, hides a charm ; as every orna- 
ment that is taken from you, reſtores you fome 
new grace, and you are never ſo lovely, as when 

we behold nothing in you but your ſelf. _ | 

The greateſt part of the Ladies are very advan - 
tageoufly loſt under their dreſs. Some women look 
well enough with a pearl-necklace, that would 
make a very ſorry figure with their bare necks. 
The richeſt necklace in 8 world, would have 2 
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ill effect upon you, it would make ſome alteration 
in your perſon, and every alteration that happens 
to a perfect Beauty, cannot be an advantage to it. 
Thoſe who keep your Jewels from you, are better 
friends to your beauty than you may imagine. I 
am more your humble ſervant than any man; but 
as much your humble ſervant as I am, there are 
ſome days, when I can find excuſes for Meſſieurs 
CoLBERT and pu MtTzZ *. Were you in the 
condition you ought to be in, it would not be ſo 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the advantages of your perſonal 
merit, from thoſe of your fortune. Thoſe Gentle- 
men fave us that trouble: thanks to the care they 
have taken to ſeparate thoſe two things; we 'plain- 
ly ſee you are oblig'd to none but your ſelf for 
all the tender ſentiments men have for you. Let 
others lay out all they are worth in Jewels and fine 
Clothes; Nature has been at all the expence : 
and as you would be ungrateful, ſo we ſhould be- 
tray an ill taſte, ſhould we not be equally content 
with that profuſion of gifts ſhe has heap'd upon 
ou. N | 
? I would counſel you, Madam, to take the ſame 
meaſures on her Majeſty's Birch-day, which the fa- 
mous Buss1i p* AMBoiss formerly obſerved at 
a Tournament. Being inform'd before-hand that 
all the Noblemen of the Court deſign'd to put 
themſelves to an extraordinary expence in their 
Equipage and Clothes, he order'd his Retinue to be 
dreſs d like Lords, and appear'd himſelf in the 
Plaineſt dreſs in the world, at the head of ſo rich a 
train. The advantages of Nature were ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the perſon of Buss1, that he alone was 
taken for a great Lord, and the other Noblemen, 
who rely*d ſo much upon the magnificence of their 
11 + .££00habits, 
A. Colbert, and M. du Metz, Keeper of the Royal Treaſury, 
had in their cuſtody the Dutcheſs of ; Bog Jew os, ths 
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habits, paſs'd but for Valets. Govern your ſelf, I 
beſeech you, Madam, by the example of Buss 1: 
let Fancnon and GRENIER I be attir'd like 
Dutcheſſes; but as for your ſelf, appear in the or- 
dinary dreſs of a country Nymph, with nothing 
but the charms of your Beauty to recommend you : 
all the Ladies will be taken for FAN HO NS, and 
the plainneſs of your habit will not hinder you from 
out- ſhining all the Queens in the univerſe, 

I have no great inclination to tell ſtories, which 
perhaps is nothing but the effect of an ill-grounded 
Vanity, that makes me prefer the expreſſing of 
what I imagine, to the reciting of what I have ſeen. 
The profeſſion of a Story-teller fits but aukwardly 
upon young people, but is downright weakneſs in 
old men. When our mind 1s not arrived to its due 
vigour, or when it begins to decline, we then take 
a pleaſure in telling what does not put us to any 
great expence of thought. However, I will for 
once renounce the pleaſure which I generally take 
in my own Imagination, to entertain you with a 
ſmall Adventure, of which I was an eye-witneſs at 
the Hague. 

During my reſidence in that place, the fancy 


took, one day, the Count pz Guicus 3, and 


Monſieur DER La VALIERE I., to draw the eyes 
of the ſpectators after them: to put which noble 
deſign in execution, they both reſolv'd that their 
Dreſs ſhould have all the magnificence which this 
part of the world was able to afford, and, at the 
ſame time, diſcover the nicety of their inventions. 
The Count diſtinguiſh*'d himſelf by a thouſand ſin- 
gularities : the had a tuft of feathers in his v 

: Which 


2 Two MWaiting- women of Madam Maxarin's. 

3 Armand de Grammont, who died towards the end of the 
year 1672. | . 

+ Brother to the Dutcheſs of la Valiere. 
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which was button'd' up by a buckle of Diamonds, 
that he could have wiſh'd to have been largen, 
for this occaſion. He wore about his neck ſome 
Point de Veniſe, which was neither a Cravat nor a 
Band ; but a ſmall Ruff, that might gratify the ſe- 
cret inclination he had contracted for the Golilia, when 
he livd at Madrid. After this, Madam, you would 
expect to find him in a Doublet, after the Spaniſh 
manner; but, to your ſurprize, I muſt tell you, it 
was an Hungarian Veſt. Next, the ghoſt of An- 
tiquity haunted. his memory; fo he cover'd his legs 
with Bufkins, but infinitely ſprucer and genteeler 
than thoſe the antient Romans uſed to wear; and 
on which he had order'd his Miſtreſs's name to be 
written in letters that were extremely well deſign'd, 
upon an embroidery of pearls. From his Hat 
down to his Veſt, he had ſquar'd himſelf by the 
odd fancy of the Admirante of CAS T ILE; 
Count DE SERIN1, was conſpicuous in the Veſt; 
and the idea of Sc1y10 had made him put on 
Buſkins. As for La VALIERE, he had appa- 
relPd himſelf after as extraordinary a manner as he 
poſſibly could, but he follow'd too much the French 
way, and could not raiſe himſelf to the perfection 
of fantaſticalneſs. _ nd | 
This was the equipage of our Gentlemen, when 
they made their appearance in the Voorhout, which 
is the place where Perſons of Quality uſe to take 
the air at the Hague. They had ſcarce enter*d 
it, when multitudes ran from all hands to gaze and 
ſtare at them; and as every body was ſurpriz'd at 
the novelty of the thing, they were at firſt puzzled, 
whether to admire it as extraordinary, or to laugh 
at it as extravagant. In this ſhort uncertainty of 
thought, Monſieur DoE LOUVIGN Y . 
a | . — 


5 Anthony Charles de Graminont, Count de Louvigny, ſince 
Duke of Grammont. © 
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the place, and put a ſtop to their grave contem- 
lation. He wore a plain black ſuit, and clean 
iba wade up the reſt : but then he had the fineſt, 
head of hair, the moſt agreeable face, and the gen- 
teeleſt air that can be-1magin'd. His modeſt de- 
rtment ſilently inſinuated the merits of all his ex- 
cellent Qualities: the Ladies were touch'd, and the 
Men were infinitely pleas d. Were it not for you, 
Madam, the queſtion would be ſoon decided, and 
the advantages of your ſex loſt for ever. You are 
the only Woman m the world, who: are. able to 
make ſtronger impreſſions. Having thus deſcrib'd 
his Charms to you, *twill be no difficult matter for 
you to gueſs the effects of them. In ſhort, Ma- 
dam, all the ſpectators were as. much affected, as 
the poor Count and his friend were mortified, to 
their great diſappointment, People ſtill remember 
at the Hague how triumphantly Monſieur p E 
Louvicny came off, and ſtill make ſport with 
telling the ill ſucceſs of the other two Gentlemen: 
If T were not in England, I ſhould often think on 
this adventure: but, Madam, you deſtroy all ob- 
jects and all ideas; you would eclipſe a thouſand 
NMrppDpLETONSs, and a thouſand Lovuvicnwnyrs. 


What has either ſex left to oppoſe to your Charms? 


FOR 


FOR MADAM 
DE BEVERWEERT-. 


VV E were ſcarce got three miles from Euſton *, 
before we heartily repented our leaving it. 
The beauty of the Place ; the agreeable manner of 
living there ; the merit and obliging temper of the 
Mafter and Miſtreſs of the houſe /; the Charms of 
the beautiful Egyptian; the indearing Qualities of 
the fair Indifferent, for whom *tis impoſſible for 
any one that ſees her to be indifferent ; ſhe whom 
we always behold with pleaſure, and whom we al- 
ways hear with admiration, that Wit ſo lively and 
ſo juſt, that Humour ſo gay and free, with a con- 
duct ſo juſt and regular: all theſe Perſons, all theſe 
things preſented themſelves to our imaginations, 
and convinc'd us, to our ſorrow, that happineſs is 
leſs known, and leſs valued when poſſeſs'd, than 
when loft. | 
Theſe melancholy thoughts had lull'd the Am 
baſſador of Portugal afleep, out of ſympathy, 
perhaps, with Madam pz BEvERWEERT, who 
never ſleeps ſo ſoundly, as when ſhe is in deep af- 
fliction. As the Conſtitutions of people are diffe- 
rent, my concern kept me awake to reflect on what 
we had loſt. I entertain'd for ſome time theſe fad 
thoughts, which were not diſagreeable; but one 


whimſy 


| 7 See above pag. 209; 
2 The Earl of Arlington's Country-ſeat in Suffolk. 
Don Franciſco, Count de Nelas. 
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whimſy uſhering in another, I found my ſelf at laſt 
in one of Don QuixoT's Fits; and being ſeiz'd, 
all on a ſudden, with the ſpirit of Chivalry, I cried 
out with a loud voice, 7e Knights of Suffolk, ye 
Palmerins of Bury, come and confeſs to the Knight 
of the Tagus, and the Norman Down QuixorT, 
that all the Oriana's and Angelica's in toe world, 
are not worthy to carry the ſlippers f the muy in- 
comparable Carolina of Euſton, 

Tranſported as I was, and really more a Don 
QuvixoT than Don Qu1xo T himſelf, I ſaw a 
brace of Higlers coming upon the Road, whom I 
immediately took for two Knights. They had both 
of them Cudgels in their hands, which I fancied to 
be Lances, as I did their Caps, which were ſlouch'd 
down, like that of my Lord ToOWNWSH END, to be 
Helmets, with the Viſer down. This Equipage, 
which I miſtook for a warlike preparation, made 
me conclude, that Blood and Battle would ſoon 
enſue; for which reaſon, I thrice cried out, as loud 
as I was able, Sa x HO, SAN Ro, Jadate Roxi- 
nante, and get Grizzle ready. 

The Doctor *, who was hind the Coach, ima- 
gining that I calPd him, leapt down immediately, 
and ask*d me what I wanted. Saddle Rozinante, 
SANCHO, With all expedition, for lo] a new Ad- 
venture offers it ſelf. The honeſt Doctor thought, 
that being weary with riding in the Coach, I had 
a mind to eaſe my ſelf on Horſeback : upon which, 
he told me, That they had not even Horſes enough 
for his Excellency s uſe. This anſwer of the Doctor 
brought me to — ſelf again, and the Dreams of 
Knight. Errantry which had got into my head, be- 
ginning to vaniſn, the KMuigbt of Tagus came by 
degrees to be the Cab. Ambaſſador, the Norman 


Down 


1 A Town in ; Suffolk, | | | : 
5. One of the Earl of Arlington's Footmen, ſo nick-nam'd. 
3 


Don Q1xorT changed to Sr. eee 


and the brace of Higlers paſſed quietly by us, with 
their Cudgels and Caps. . 
I muſt needs own, that I made no great ſacri- 


FI to Madam de BeverRwEEeRT, when I loſt. 


my Reaſon for the love of her. The little I had 
to part with, made the loſs inconſiderable. That 


indeed of the Ambaſſador was important, and ac- 


cordingly he husbanded it much better than I did 
mine; and you'll find by what I am going to tell 
you, that he preſerv'd it of ſerene and compos d, as 

if he had been altagether unconcern' d. | 


Coming to a River: ſide, whoſe Waters were 


frell'd by the exceſſive Rains that had fallen a little 
before, I repreſented to him with what eaſe he 


might put in execution what Mademoiſclle LA 


Roch, in a Copy of Verſes, once defir'd of 
bim, as a proof of his Paſſion; which was nothing 
in the world elſe, but only to take a civil leap 
into the Water, and drown himſelf, in order to 
| the reputation of an amorous Heroe. If my 
< Paſſion for Madam pz BzevERWEERT, ſaid 
« be to me, was diſhonourable or baſe, I would 
0 never ſcruple to drown my ſelf in ſuch a naſty 
* puddle as this: but all my Deſires are pure and 
« innocent; ſo that if ever 4 whim takes me to 
„ drown my def; Jam reſolv'd it ſhall be in clear 
and fair Water, that may bear ſome reſemblance 
* to the purity af my M Lord, faid 
I to him, if you are not 10 drown till you find out 


Hater as clear as your Underſtanding, _=_ Shall not, | 


in all probability, loſe:you this good while, 
Me paſs'd the River wich: theſe. ſorts of Diſ- 
courſes, wound CHARLES appear'd, and — 


2 „ 


8 Mademoiſelle de la Roche Guilhen, was * 8 to 


e Earl of Arlington's only Daughter, who was afterwards mar- 


ried to the Duke of Grafton. Mademoiſelle de la Roche is the 
Author of ſome * Tranſlations, a and of ſeveral Romancese 
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towards us with ſo good a grace, that one would 
ſooner have taken him for a Knight who was en- 
tring the liſts in a tournament, than for a Lackey, 
who came to give us an account of his Errand. 
I muft own, indeed, that his Eloquence was ſome- 
what confus'd when he came to deliver himſelf; 
for after he had ſputter'd out, My Lord, Mr. I x R- 
MYN, Bury, my Lord Crormts, and Chively, 
ſome thirty times, all we could pick out of his 
incoherent Speech was, that CHARLES had Found 
no body at home. 

If my concern for leaving ſo delicious a place as 
Euſton, could have given place to any other-yexa- 
tion, it would have been a great mortification to 
me, to. ſee the ill ſucceſs of my Letters, but one 
thing only could then affect me. So I e'en left it 
to the care of my Lord Ambaſſador to make ſeri- 
dus reflections upon the abſence of Mr. IERM x. 

We laid aſide all thoughts of going to Chively, 
imagining that Mr. IERMYN 2 was nat there, 
when we found one of his Servants at New-Market, 
who brought me a Letter from him. This in- 
form'd us, that being acquainted, after his return 
from Bury, with our deſign of making him a vi- 
fit, he conjur'd us to do him that honour, and 
not to fail him. Accordingly, we went 'thithen, 
and were very kindly receiv*d, by a Perſon, Who 
tho he has taken his leave of 'the Court, has car- 
ried the civility and good taſte. « it into the 
N 

While my Lord Ambaſſador was W the 
Grove, the Gardens, and the Wall- trees; while he 
was commending the Stables, plucking down this 
os finiſhing the Houſe, and contriving a better 


entrance 


BE. Henry Jermyn, ' created Baron of Dover in the year 1685. 
He dyed 2 1708. Chively Was "bis ge. within , 
; J | 
miles * New: Market. e . 
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entrance to it, I fanſied Madam pE B EVER. 
W EE RT playing at Billiards, or at Hombre; and 
ſometimes methought I ſee her put a Pearl in the 
ear of a certain Knight, as a proper ornament for a 
perſon of his gallantry, and which might heighten 
the merit of his agreeable Civilitiess 

After we had been treated with a noble Din- 


ner, to which I brought more ſpeculation than 


appetite, we were oblig'd to take our leaves of 
our Hoſt, and purſue our intended Journey. My 
Lord Ambaſlador at our coming out of the Grove, 
reſum'd the affliction he had laid aſide for ſome 
minutes, and I continued that which I had not quit- 


ted. Twas nothing elſe but melancholy ; ind the 
fit was ſo ſevere, that the worſt- Road, and the 


worſt Weather in the world were not able to in- 
creaſe it. n | 

The tireſomneſs of Audley-End ®* made a greater 
impreſſion upon me: That vaſt and ſolitary houſe 
increagd my melancholy, and ſo diſcompos'd the 
Count pe MEL os, that he was ſcarce able to 
commend the Gallery, find fault with the Apart- 
ments, and make his critical reflections upon the 
Garden. Then I thought it was a proper time to 
make a ſecond attempt upon him; and to omit no- 
_— that lay in my power to cure the Deſpair of 
my friend, I civilly proposꝰd to him to hang himſelf 
on one of thoſe tall and melancholy Trees, which 
according to Madam BEVERWEERT, reſembled 
my Lord SUFFOLK : but I found that the Am- 
baſſador had got the aſcendant over the Lover, 
and that the Count was a Politician fit to negotiate 
Affairs at Nimeguen?, rather than a deſperate Lo- 
ver, who was reſolv'd to put a tragical concluſion to 
B A Country-ſeat belonging to the Earl of Suffolk. 


9 Count de Melos was then lately named by the King of Portu⸗ 
gal, his Ambaſſador Plenipotentiary at the Treaty of Nimeguene | 
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the violence of his Paſſtion. Perhaps che Count 
DPEMELOs would not die of Srief in her abſence, 
becauſe: he was reſolved to die of joy when he ſaw 
her at his return. Perhaps, he hopes that after he 
has given peace to Europe, Madam DE BER VER. 
E ER T will not refuſe to give him that happy re- 
poſe which his long ſervices ſo well deſerve; As 
for my ſelf, -I am reſolv'd to live, I own-itfrank- 
ly, and would be glad with all my heart to live for 
=" that I might for ever adore and eeye! Madam 
d n EE RT. 


AB T ER 


0 MADAM 


DE BEVERWE EKT. 


F Have made 5 a 1 8 with you, for 
the wrong uſe I made of the title we had to his 
Excellency's Fre. If you would be contented with 
the death of an ordinary perſon, I would offer you 

mine, that you might order Mademoiſelle L 4 
Ro en E to diſpoſe of it as you think fit: but my 
death is not worth the notice. I am inconſiderable 
in every thing: a ſmall Gameſter with Madam 
MAzARIN; a little Mortal with you, unworthy 
even to die in your ſervice. I will therefore live, 
and join my reſentment with yours, to revenge you 
upon the Ambaſſador, and chereby vindicate and 
Vol. II. P retrieve 


42523 „ „ 
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retrieve” the honour of your Charms. I entertain 
no longer any hopes from the Rivers or Trees of 
Audley-End. His Excellency is not an Excellency 
that will either drown, or hang himſelf : he fattens 


upon your hard uſage; and 'your indifference gives 


him ſo ſtrong and firm a gate, that I find in him 
a ſufficient ſtock of health ro © conclude four Trea- 
ties of general Peace, inſtead of one. If you 
continue to uſe him ill, he will be in a condition to 
bury all the Plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen: ma 
laſciate far a me, ſon furbo; and I will ſhew a 
trick to reduce Count px MELos to a moſt la- 
mentable condition. I have obſerv'd that your 
Cruelties prolong his life: take a contrary courſe, 
and kill him with Kindneſs. I remember a certain 
Amour wherein his Excellency was happy : but he 
did not mock the favours of the fair Lady, as he 
does your rigors ; for he had ſuch a fit of ſickneſs 
upon it, that his Phyſicians had much ado to reſtore 
his health. When one has good Patterns to go by, 
it 1s no difficult matter to manage aright : I adviſe 
you, Madam, to ſquare your conduct by this ex- 
ample ; and never believe me more, if four days 
good uſage don't put off the Ambaſſador's journey 
to Nimeguen, more effectually than the oppoſition 
of the Spaniards, and of all the Confederates toge- 
ther, could do. | EL | 


A 


* Conn de Melos was extremely lean ; and ſo flagger'd as he 


wwalk'd, that one would have thought he was going to fall at eve- 
ry ſtep he ſet. He died at London at the time he was preparing 
to crofs the ſea to repair to Nimeguen. 
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Of ſome Dramatick Pieces of 


M. CORNEIL L E. 


abs T © 17 5 
IM. DE BARILLON: 


| I Never doubted your inclination to Virtue : but 
did not believe you ſo ſcrupulous, as not to 
bear with RoDocuna upon the Stage, becauſe 
ſhe would ſuggeſt to her Lovers the deſign of putting 
their Mother to death, after their Mother had en- 
deavour'd to perſuade her Children to kill their 
Miſtreſs. I beſeech you, Sir, to forget the lenity 
of our Temper, the innocency of our Morals, the 
humanity of our Politicks, that you may conſider 
the barbarous Cuſtoms, and criminal Maxims of 
Eaſtern Princes. When you have reflected, that 
„ in all royal families of Aſia, Fathers make away 
with their Children upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion ; 
that Children put their Parents to death, thro' an 
impatience of aſcending the Throne; that Huf- 
bands kill their Wives, and Wives poiſon their Huſ- 


P 2 bands ; 


2 * 


* Ambaſſador Extraordinary from France to King Charles IL. 
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bands; that Brothers make nothing of murdering 


Brothers: when, I ſay; you have conſider'd ſo de- : 
teſtable a Cuſtom, eltabliſh'd among the Kings of 1 
thoſe Nations, you'll not wonder ſo much at Ro- . 
DOGUN A's endeavouring to revenge the death of 5 
her Huſband upon CLEO ATR A, ſecure her ; 
life, recover her liberty, and advance a Lover to k 
the Throne, by the deſtruction of the nidft witked K 
Woman that ever lived. CorNEiLLe- has given y 
the young Princes all the affection they ought to 1 
have for the belt of Mothers; and has ma & the b 
young Queen take ſuch reſolutions as the neceſſity 
or her Allums . D727 .759\ , EF 
You'll ſay, perhaps, that ſuch Crimes may be {c 
committed in Aſia, but ought not to be repreſent- be 
ed in France. But what reaſon induces you to de- At 
ny our Theatre to a Lady, merely for adviſing a * 
crime for her own ſafety, while you grant that fa- 
vour to thoſe who committed the ſame Crime, 8 
Without any provocation? Why ſhould we baniſh W © 
Ro DO UNA from our Stage, and admit upon it W 
| 4 with applauſe EL EC TRA and OREST ESN why 4 


ſhould Ar REus be ſuffer'd to ferve up to TH v- 
| ESTES his own Children in a feaſt? or NERO 
= to poiſon BRITANNICUS? Why ſhould H x- 


Rob, King of the Jews, the People whom God 
Sl - loved, be allow'd to put his wife to death; or A- 


MURAT to ſtrangle Roxana and BAJAZEZ ET? 
And to paſs from the Jews and Turks to the Chriſ- IL 
tians, why ſhould PHIL I y II, the moſt Catholick | 


= Prince, be ſuffer d to put Don Cantos to M 
death upon a ſuſpicion not clearly made out? One St 


of the moſt diverting Novels * we have in French, g 
has reviv'd the memory of a thing almoſt bury'd th 
in oblivion, and has produc'd a Tragedy in Eng- le 


= © hnd, tir 


$» 


C Don Carlos Nouvelle/Hiſtorique, by the Abbot of St. Real | 
rium by Mr. Otway, e 
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not deſired the committing of a Crime for the 
wg 4 but only her fafery, which could not 


lawfully adminiſter'd. 
One thing which you found great fault with, was, 
that a young Princeſs ſhould be made capable of 
ſo yigorous a Reſolution. I am not well acquaint- 
ed with her age: but I know ſhe was a Queen, 
and a Widow; and either of theſe qualities is ſuffi- 
cient to make a Woman lay aſide ſcruples, at any 
age. Spare, Sir, ſpare, I beſeech you, Ro po- 
GUN A. The world will furniſh us with greater 
Crimes than hers, wherein you may make a better 
ule of the virtuous abhorrence you Lr for villain- 

ous Actions. „ 


Il Ethinks Rono6cuNAa is pretty well juſti- 
IVI ficd; let's do the ſame ſervice to E- 
MILIA, with reſpe&t to Madam MaZakin. 
Suſpend your Judgment, Madam, Eu IL I A is not 
guilty of any great Crime for expoſing CI xx A to 
the danger of a Conſpiracy. Condemn her not, 
leſt you condemn your {elf : tis by your own ſen- 
timents J deſign to defend hers, and by Ho K- 


q Ethin 


rens 14 to Juſtify ENI. 
3 Fur 
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_EmiL1 A had ſeen her Family proſcrib'd; her 
Father murder'd: and what was yet more inſup- 
portable to a Roman Lady, ſhe ſaw the Republick 
ſubdued by CESAR AvousTus. The thirſt 
of Revenge, and the defign of reſtoring Liberty, 
made her look out for friends, to whom the like 
injuries might inſpire the ſame ſentiments ; and 
whom the ſame ſentiments might unite in the de- 
ſtruction of an Uſurper. Cr1nna, a Nephew of 
POM E, and the only remainder of that great 
family, who had periſh'd in the cauſe of the Com- 
monwealth, join'd his reſentments with thoſe of 
EMIL IA; and both being animated by the re- 
membrance of their reſpective Wrongs, as well as 
by the intereſt of the Publick, form'd together the 
bold ſcheme of that illuſtrious and celebrated Con- 
BR... oy | 

In the Conferences that were held for carrying 
on this deſign, their hearts united, as well as their 
minds: but *rwas only in order to add vigour and life 
to the Conſpiracy ; nor did ever EMILI A pro- 
miſe her Love to CIN NA, but upon condition 
that he ſhould entirely devote himſelf to their En- 
terprize. Thus they plotted before they loved one 
another; and their Paſſion, which blended its un- 
eaſineſſes and fears with thoſe that ever attend 
Conſpiracies, was ſtill ſubmiſſive and ſubſervient to 
the deſire of Revenge, and the love of Liberty. 
_ As their Deſign was upon the point of execution, 
Cinna being wrought upon by the confidence 
and benefits of AucGusTvus, diſcover'd to E m1- 
LI A a foul affected with remorſe, and ready to 
follow other counſels : but EMiL1a, more a Ro- 
man than, CI VN a, reproach'd him with his weak- 
neſs, and remain'd more firm in her reſolution than 
ever. Hereupon ſhe reviled her Lover, and im- 
poſed upon him thoſe Conditions which you could 
not endure; but which, Madam, you will certainly 
; 8 approve, 
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approve, when you have better conſulted your own 
Reaſon. The deſire of Revenge was the firſt paſſion 
of EMIL IA: the deſign of reſtoring the Com- 
monwealth, join'd it ſelf with that deſire; Love 
was only the reſult of the Conſpiracy, and entred 


the ſoul of the Conſpirators more like a ſervant 
| than a maſter. | 


Joignons d a la douceur de venger nos Parens 

La Gloire qu'on remporte à punir les Tyrans; 

Et faiſons publier par toute Italie, 

La Liberte de Rome eſt Poeuure d' Emilie; 

On a touche ſon ame, & ſon coeur Feſt pris; 
Mais elle na donnò ſon amour qu'd ce prix i. 


— . RR. | 


That is, | 


'Tis ſweet t avenge a proſcrib'd Family, 
Tis glorious to pull down proud Tyranny : 
This deed thro? Italy will ſound my fame, 
And Rome will owe its Freedom to my name, 
My heart, tis true, was won: but ſuch a prize 
Was only to reward the enterprize. 


| — 1 TYP 4 — i TY 3d Wa 


* was born at SV Madam, and have 
there receiv*d a Soul of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe 
of the Porcia's, and AR RI 4's , whereas. the 
others that are born there, have but common Ita- 
lian Souls. With this great, this Roman Soul, if 
you lived now-a-days in a Republick that ſhould be 
o oppreſs'd; if your Parents were out-law'd ; your 
2 Houſe deſolate ; and, which 1s moſt odious and in- 
| tolerable to a free-born Perſon, if one of your | 


„ cd w 


n W.. EE _ Equals 
* : 
d T Emilia's ſpeech to her Conſident in 9 5 Cinga, 


* * The Wives of Brutus and Paus, 
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3 Equals was become your Maſter : that Dagger you 
have bought to plunge it into your own . breaſt, 
upon the proſpect of the ruin of your Country, 
would you not try its edge on the Tyrant, before 
you uſed it againſt your ſelf? Undoubtedly you 
would plot: and a miſerable Lover who would ſug- 
geſt to you the weakneſs of a Remorſe, would: be 
treated with more ſeverity by HoxTEens1a, than 
C INN A ever was by EMIIT 4. N 
I put the caſe, you and I ſhould live in the ſame 
Commonwealth, whoſe Liberty is oppreſs'd by an 
ambitious Fellow-Citizen. In ſuch a deplorable con- 
dition I ſhould offer to you an old Cinn a, who 
would make but a very ſmall impreſſion on your 
heart: but, however, if you had commanded him 
to puniſh the Tyrant, he would not come back to | 
you with qualms of conſcience, and ſelfiſh conſi- | 
derations, He would look upon the Confidence | 
and Benefits of the new AvGvusTvs as Injuries; 
Dangers would but animate him to ſerve you; and, | 
in ſhort, he would carry ſuch a (generous. ſpirit to 
the execution of the Enterprize, that you would 
either pity him dead, for having obey'd your Or- 
ders, or commend him alive, for having perform'd 
How miſerable is the Condition of an old Philo- 
fopher ! he cares not for Glory, and the beſt that 
can befal him, is to have all his ſervices rewarded 
by a little Praiſe. Nor is this ſhew of favour, as 
vain and empty as it is, granted him but very rare- | 
and he even finds others more inclin'd to vex, | 
han commend him. God grant the Portugueſe | 
Ambaſſador * long to live! for if he was dead and | 
zone, the Philoſopher + would be next expos'd to | 
% Hl uſage his' Excellency undergoes every day. 


C 


* Count de Melos. | | 
. de cr. Evremond himfelf, 
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1 F I ſometimes diſpute with you, Gentlemen, 


1 's only to fill up the vacancy of Play, and 


to divert the tediouſneſs of a languiſhing dull Con- 
_ verfation. I contend with defign to yield; and 


bring but weak Reaſons to oppoſe you, being rea- 
dy prepar*d to acknowledge the ſuperiority of your 
Arguments. : | 3% $531 9 
Upon theſe Conſiderations, I have . maintain'd 
that Le Menteur © was a Comedy; that the 
Subject or Plot of the Cid was happy and well 
laid; and, tho that Play be not altogether without 
faults, yet that it appear'd very well upon the Stage. 
I have likewiſe maintain*d that Rodogune was a very 
fine Tragedy; and that Oedipus ought to pals for a 
maſter-piece of Art: could I do you a greater plea- 
ſure, Gentlemen, than to give you ſo juſt an occa- 
ſion to contradict me, and to ſhew the ſtrength 
and clearneſs of your Judgment at the expence of 
mine? e SA Di 8 
I had maintain'd, that in order to make a fine 
Play, a man ought to pitch upon a noble Subject, 
lay the Plot right, purſue it well, and conduct it 
naturally to its end; that Characters ought to en- 
ter into the frame of the Plot, and not the Plot be 
framed after the drawing of the Characters; that 
our Actions ought to go before our Qualities and 
Humours; that we ought to aſſign Philoſophy the 
province of acquainting us with what Men are, and 
8 Comedy 


That is, The Lyat, 
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medy with what they do: in ſhort, that 'tis not hu- 
man Nature we ought principally to explain, but 
rather human Condition we ought to repreſent upon 
the Stage. e 
Did I not do you a good turn, Gentlemen, when 
I made my ſelf ridiculous by ſuch fooliſh poſitions? 
Could I do more for you, than to expoſe to your 
cenfure the uncouthneſs of an old Taſte, which has 
ſhewn the refinement of yours? You are in the 
right, Gentlemen, you are in the right to laugh at 
the Dreams of Arx1isToTLE, and Horace; 
the Reveries of He ins1vs, and GRoTIUusS; 
the Caprices of CORNEILLE, and Ben JoH N- 
SON; and the Imaginations of Rayin, and 
Borirtav. The only Rule for Gentlemen, is the 
Mode. What avails a Reaſon not eſtabliſh'd ; and 
who can find fault with a pleaſing Extravagance ? 
I confeſs times have been, when *rwas neceſſary 
both to chuſe noble Subjects, and to manage them 
well: but now- a- days Characters are ſufficient ; and 
I beg Mr. Bays pardon for thinking him ridi- 
culous, when he boaſts of having found the way to 
make Plays without a Plot. I muſt alſo beg your 
pardon, Gentlemen; for as you are of the ſame 
opinion, I have equally offended you; which obli- 
ges me to give you the like ſatisfaction: but I do 
not pretend to be reconciPd with you barely as to 
Comedy ; I hope you will for the future treat me 
more favourably in every thing, and that Madam 
Mazarin will be leſs oppoſite to me than ſhe is. 
What have-I done to your Grace, my Lady 
Dutcheſs, to treat me at the rate you do? There's 
none but I and the Devil of Don Qu EVE Do, to 
whom all contradictory _ Qualities are aſcrib'd 5. 
| 075.30 _ jt You 


* Soe the Rehearſal, a Play written by the Duke of Bucks 
ingham. | Sn 
3. See Don Quevedo's Viſions. 
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You find me inſipid in my compliments, you find 
me biting in telling truth: if I hold my tongue, 
I am too diſcreet; if I ſpeak, I am too The 
When I diſpute, you are offended at the. con- 
tention : when I forbear diſputing, you look up- 
on my diſcretion as the effect of ſcorn and diſ- 
dain. Do I tell any piece of news? I am wrong 
inform'd: do I tell none, I am myſterious. At 
Hombre I am watch'd as if I were a Sharper; and 
yet am cheated as a filly Bubble. I am wrong'd, 
and yet condemn'd. I am puniſh'd for other peo- 
ples ng every body makes a noiſe, every body 
complains ; and I am the only ſufferer. | 
I am oblig'd to you for all theſe things, Ma- 
dam; not to mention that you give the Pablick 
ſuch a Character of me, as you pleaſe. You make 
me reverence thoſe I deſpiſe ; deſpiſe thoſe I ho- 
nour ; offend thoſe I fear. Quarter, quarter, my 
Lady Dutcheſs ; I yield: there's no Victory in en- 
gaging thoſe that have ſurrender'd themſelves. 
Carry your arms againſt Rebels; force the obſti- 
nate; but govern the conquer'd with gentleneſs. 
The difference that's now between the one and 
_ Pother will laſt long. A day will come (and that 


great day is not far off) when Count pz MELos. 


will no longer murmur at Hombre, and Baron 
DE La TAUL APD E loſe without fretting. For 
my own part, I have abandon'd the Viſionaires i, 
and Le Menteur : RACINE is preferr'd to Co R- 
NEILLE ; and the Characters before the Plot. I 
not only renounce my own opinion, Madam, but 
maintain yours with more reſolution than Mr. 
ViLLIERS can ſhew in maintaining the Beau 

of his Relations. I have chang'd the order both of 
my Praiſes and Cenſures : from five a- clock in the e- 


vening, 


„ Comedy written by M. Deſmaretz, and much eſfteem'd 
whe late Earl of Dorſet, as well as the Menteur of Corneille. 
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vening. I ſnall blame what you ſhall judge blameable: 
and at midnight 1 ſhall ee what FOR ſhall 


| think ,praiſe-yorthy, As the laſt ſacrifice 


make, I ſhall continue as long as you pleaſe the 
curſed Partnerſhip between the Ambaſſador of 
France, Count CASTELMELHOR *, and my elf. 
Propoſe any thing that's more difficult; and your 
commands, Madam, will enable me to perform it. 


* 
02 


— 


— 


V 
DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


IF you find any Extravagancies in the little Book 
I I ſend you, you are oblig'd to excuſe them, 

Ince you have robb'd me of my Judgment, which 
might have hinder*d me from committing them to 
writing. I have been honour'd in my time, with 
the company of very amiable Perſons, to whom [ 
am beholden for leaving me fo much good ſenſe as 
1 had occaſion for, to eſteem their merit, without 
diſturbing my repoſe : but I have juſt grounds to 
complain of you, for plundering me of all my Rea- 
ſon, which the others had left me, 


© & Don Tais de Vaſcontellos and Souſa, Cagnt de Caſtelmelhor, 


firſ Miniſter and Favorite of Alphonſo King of Portugal. After 
the Revolution that happen d in that Kingdom in 1667, he was 
obliged to.retire to Turin, from. whence he obtain'd leave to cm 


— 


ano England, where he laid ten of twelve years. 


* 


— —ũr6Xůœ ñ— —U—ñ—ä—ä—äͤ >. > 
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How unhappy is my condition ! T have loſt every 
thing on the fide of Reaſon, and I ſee; nothing for 
me to pretend to on the fide of Paſſion. Shall I 
aſk you to love a man of my age? I have net 
been fo good a Chriſtian' as to expect miracks in 
my favour. If the merit of ny Paſſion could e 
tain of you a concern for my being old, and à de- 
fire that I were young again, I Thould be content. 
The favour of a Wiſh is but a ſmall matter; pray 
refuſe me not that. It is natural to with that every 
thing we love were amiable. 7 I 

There never was ſo diſintereſted a Paſſion in tlie 
world, as mine. I love thoſe you love, nor do 1 
love leſs thoſe who love you; I conſider your Lo- 
vers as your Subjects, inſtead of hating them as my 
Rivals : and that which is yours is dearer to me, 
than that which is againſt me is hateful to me. As 
for what relates to the Perſons who are dear to you, 
I take no leſs a concern in them than you; my foul 
carries its movements and affections to the place 
where yours are; I relent when you grow tenders 

When you linguiſh *tis the ſame caſe with me. The 
paſſionate Songs at the Opera make no impreſſion 
upon me of themſelves ; they have no manner of 
influence over me, but by that which they have over 
you. I am touch'd to ſee you touch'd ; and thoſe 
melancholy Sighs, which, now and then, ſteal una- 
wares from you, put my heart to no leſs expence 

khan they do your 3 


have little or no ſhare in cauſing any of your 


22 Verſes out of the Audromuche, you inſpire 


only ſtir up Pity. You endeavour to make us ſen- | 

V of her Misfortunes, and you ſoon ſee us ſenſi? 
ble of your own Charms. Sad and compaſſionate 
| a” expreſ- 
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expreſſions revive ſecretly in our hearts the Paſſton 


which they have for you ; and the grief which you 


would raiſe in us for an unfortunate Lady, be- 
comes a natural ſenſe of our own torments. 
One ſhould not believe this without making ex- 


perience of it, at his own coſt. Thoſe matters that 


ſeem moſt oppoſite to tenderneſs, aſſume an affect- 
ing air in your mouth: your Reaſonings, your 
Diſputes, your Altercations, nay, your very Anger 
have their charms; ſo difficult it is to find any 


thing in you, which does not contribute to the Paſ- 


ſion you inſpire. Nothing comes from you which 
is not amiable; nothing is form'd in you which does 
not turn to love. =O. 
A ſerious Reflection puts me in mind that you 
will laugh at me for this Diſcourſe; but you cannot 
make merry with my weakneſs, without being 
pleas d with your Beauty; and I am ſatisfied with 
my ſhame, if it gives you any ſatisfaction. A 
man may ſacrifice his Repoſe, his Liberty, and his 
Fortune: but Glory, ſays Mo NT AIGN E, is ne- 


ver ſacrificed. I will make bold to contradict 


Mor r AI GN E in this particular; and don't re- 
fuſe to become ridiculous for the love of you. 
But upon ſecond thoughts, Madam, we cannot 
make you a ſacrifice of this nature: ſince a man 
can never be ridiculous in loving you. A Miniſter 
of State renounces his Politicks for you; and a Phi- 
loſopher his Morals, without any prejudice to their 


reputation. The power of an exquiſite Beauty juf- 


tifies all the Paſſion which it is capable of produ- 
cing ; and after having conſulted my Judgment as 
nicely as my Heart, I will tell you, without fear- 
ing to be ridicuPd for it, that 1 love you, 


* 
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TO THE 


EARL OF ST. ALBANS. 


Have been at Deaths door, my Lord, ſince I 
had the honour of ſeeing your Lordlhip and 
what contributes to make me yet more unhappy, 
there is no Diſtemper now ſtirring at London, but 
only what I languiſh under, no Gout, no Rheumatiſm, 
nay not ſo much as the Tooth-ach. My Lord 
ARLINGTON, to whom you yielded the title of 
the firſt gouty Man in England, might now take 
twenty turns in the Mall, as well as the good Gen- 
tlewoman that uſes to attend you. As for my ſelf, 

I am not yet fully reſtor'd to my health; and had 
it not been for ſome Remedies I met with, I had 
certainly died. 

But why, my Lord, ſhould you reſolve to paſs 
the winter in a Country where the Horſes are a 
hundred times better Iook'd after than we are? 
where there are MAyYERNES* to cure the diſea- 
ſes of the Race-horſes, and little better than Far- 
riers to cure thoſe of the men. If you were poſ- 
ſeſs d with any of thoſe — Enthuſiaſms, which 
make 


Sir Theodore Mayerne was 4 famous Pfei ician in the Reigns 
e King Charles I. and King Charles II. 
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make ſo many Fanaticks weary of their "uo I 
mould be able to account for this ſtrange impatience 

to die. But, my Lord, if you are a Man 
like one of us; if you ſtill preſerve à natural incli- 


nation to live, as Monſieur the Mareſchal p E 
VIII ERO V, the Maſter of the Horſe to the 


King of France *, Monſieur pz Ruvicwy, and 


your 6ther Contempdtaries' continue to do; why 
ſhould you ſo obſtinately pitch upon à place where 
you don't paſs one day, 428 retrenching five 
or fix, at leaſt, of your life? 


Bur I dwell too long upon a Diſcourſe, which 1 


ought to have 7lightly pas d over. I muſt now 
come to more mls ideas. The Dutcheſs' of 
'PorxTsMoUTH will give you what ſhare in her 
Bank you pleaſe. My Ford d HDE promiſes to 
Kew you certain Winti Which will almoſt a- 
mount to a Confidence. My Lord Ambaſſador of- 
fers to give you a full inſight into the affairs of 
Hungary, and the War chat the Northern Princes 
are how going to engage in; and what I eſteem 

much more, the Duke of OR MOND is ready to 
play wich you at Trick-Track without odds. Tou 
Will tell me now, chat you are ſcarce able to ſee, and 
chat you are troubled with ſo many indiſpoſitions 
* that the World is weary of you, My Lord, you 
take the ching wrong: tis ny Country, ard nos 
the World that is weary of you. 

In che Country, people judge of you by the 
weakneſs of your debt: ydur Infirmities there are 
taken for faults; and you cart imagine what a 
deſpicable opinion your robuſt Country Gentlemen 


have of an infirm Courtier. Here in Town, my 


Lord, ”% ve valued for the ſbrengeh iof” your } — 


% Monſieur de Beringhen, 


\ 2 Uaftrwards Brief Roch ofers er 


. 
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ment; your Infirmities are pitied, and your good 
Qualities reverenc'd. | | 
What a difference is there then between. thoſe 
two places to live in! and yet, my Lord, you have 
choſen that which is ſo contrary to your Health, and 
to your Reputation. Fhat which uſes to be the 
greateſt puniſhment of perſons in diſgrace, - you 
have voluntarily, impoſed upon your felt : you have 
depriv'd your ſelf of the Society of men that know 
the world, and with whom you have always lived. 
A man may comfort himſelf for the loſs of his 
Fortune, but cannot receive conſolation after he has 
loſt the ſweetneſs of agreeable Converſation, and 
is perpetually perſecuted by Impertinents. Relieve 
your felf with Reaſon as long as you pleaſe : the 
relief of Reaſon fignifies nothing, where the deli- 
cacy of one's Taſte is offended. - 
Return, my Lord, return to your friends, that 
know your merit, as you know theirs. There is 
not one of them who will not contribute, as far 
as in him lies, either to your relief, or your pleaſure. 
The politeneſs of my Lord SunpERLAND, will 
ſoon make you ſenſible that that ſort of life, which 
you thought the ſweeteſt and moſt natural, is rude 
and groſs : and that eaſy, free, and unconftram'd 
Way of living which he has ſet up at Court, will 
for ever make you out of love with the falſe tran- 
quillity you boaſt of in the Country. The Dutcheſs 
of MAZ ARI will caſe you of your ſcruple about 
Viſits ; ſhe will not take it ill that you fic juſt by 
her without ſeeing her; and, leſs ſenfible of the 
injury ſhe will receive than of the loſs you will 
ſuffer by it, ſhe will make you taſte the ſweetneſs 
of a Converſation, which is not at all inferior to the 
charms of her Beauty. For your fake ſhe will 
ſuſpend her eagerneſs for Baſſett; and oblige you 
with that pure and calm Reaſon, which ſhe refuſes 
us every day. Mr, WALL ER has in ſtore 2 deli- 
York : = cious 
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cious Converſation for you. I am not ſo vain as 
to tell you any thing of my own: I had better pro- 
miſe you my ſervices on Sundays, and ſuffer my 
ſelf to loſe at Cheſs, every time that Monſieur pz 
SA1SSAC bets on my fide. I will ſay nothing 
to you of Miſtreſs CRorTs : ſince ſhe has been 
Dutcheſs of Chaſtellerault, J can't tell how ſhe will 
behave her ſelf towards the Earl of St. Albanss. 
If theſe temptations are too weak, and you are 
fully reſolved to retire out of the world from this 
hour; pray conſider, my Lord, that a Perſon of 
Quality ought to retire into a capital City. Your 
Reaſon will ſteal you out of the world in a City, 
whenever you pleaſe : your Imagination will carry 
you into the Country, even when you would not 
have it. Live here, my Lord, like a Philoſopher 
at your own houſe. *Twill be a new merit, for 
which the world will eſteem you. To live like a 
Philoſopher in Suffolk, is to make one's ſelf ob- 
ſcure rather than wiſe ; and forgotten by others, in- 
ſtead of knowing one's ſelf. | 
The greateſt Philoſophers of Antiquity lived in 
the fineſt City of Greece ; and he who adviſed his 
Diſciples to conceal their Life *, had delicate fine 
Gardens at Athens, where five or ſix of his Friends 
plaid the Philoſophers with him. I know not how 


= 


1 Miſtreſs Crofts, Siſter to the Lord Crofts, had been one of 
the Maids of Honour to the Queen, After ſhe retired from Court, 
her houſe became a pleaſurable Rendex vous, where the Earl of St. 
Albans, and two or three more Perſons of Quality uſed to ſup al- 
moſt every night, The Earl of Arran, afterwards. Duke of Ha- 
milton, paid aſſiduous court to that Lady, whereupon the Earl of 
St. Albans withdrew. M. de St, Evremond in this place rallies 
this new Intrigue : calling Miſtreſs Crofts Dutcheſs of Chaſtelle- 
' Faulty becauſe the Earl of Arran had been in France, to purſue an 

old claim of the Houſe of Hamilton, te the Dutchy of Chaſtelle- 
rault. | ha WTI 
d See Pol. I. pag. 54. | | 


% < 


5 


to find my way from Athens back to London. 
However, I could wiſh that you would return thi- 
ther as ſoon as I. And now, my Lord, I am here 
to expect you, and deſire you to bring Mr. IE R- 
MV N along with you. Reſtore him to the World, 
even in ſpite of himſelf. It will not be long ere 
he will return you thanks for a violence ſo happily 
committed; neither will you, my Lord, be be- 
hind-hand with us long, for owing this Reſolution 
to our advice. | 


a: 
LE TT 
BUCKINGHAM 


MY LORD, 

| M* BuRNET* is ſo ſtrongly perſuaded of 
| the ſincerity of your Converſion, that he 

ſpeaks of it to all your Friends after this rate: 
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1 dare venture my own Salvation upon the ſame bot- 


tom with that of the Duke of BucKINGHAM, /o 
firm a belief have 1 of the Reformation of his Life. 


* Converſion, Mr. Bu RN ET, as Mr. Wat- 


„LER, have a care what you fay ; people don't 


uſe to be converted: ſo now-a-days : *tis neither 
to you, nor me, nor any perſon living, that we 
are beholden for this ſtrange alteration in the 

Q 3 „ Duke 


» The late Biſhop of Salubury. 
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« Duke of BuckinGHAM. Tis a new friend 
de of his, but one that has been dead many hundred 
« years ſince, that has very lately brought about 
<« this miraculous change that ſo ſurprizes us. I 
« mean PETRONIUS ARBITER, the moſt de- 
e licate man of his age for Poetry, Painting, and 
C Muſick. One that perpetually ſtudied and pur- 
<< ſued Pleaſure, one that turn'd the day into night, 
„ and the night into day; but at the ſame time, 
< one who had ſo abſolute a command over his 
« Vices and Irregularities, that whenever he 
„ thought fit, he was one of the moſt regular 
« men in the univerſe. The Duke of Bu c k- 
< INGHAM, who has long reſembled him in a 
* thouſand other Qualities, was reſolved of late to 
< 1mitate him too in this. Thus I have ſhewn you, 
« Mr. Bu RN E T, from whence proceeds this alte- 
ration in his Grace's Life, which you, it ſeems, 
„have miſtaken for a Converſion.” 

But with Mr. BURN E T's and Mr. Wa I. L E R's 
leave, I ſhall account for it after another manner. 
Tis a certain Maxim with me, that no man of a 
nice palate can love Vice, when once it ceaſes to 
be agreeable ; therefore I don't wonder that a Per- 
ſon of a refined taſte, takes up with the virtue of 
Continence in the North, where there are no Ob- 
jects to tempt him. Bur I dare engage, that if 
your Grace were among Beauties that had Charms 
enough to tempt you, we- ſhould ſoon find the 
new Convert of Mr. BuxNnztT, and Mr. WAI. 
LER's new PETRONIvUs, to be nothing in the 
world but the true genuine Duke of Bu ck IN G- 
HAM. | 

Heaven forbid that I ſhould ever perſuade you | 
to love. But I have another fin to propoſe to you, 
which of your ſelf you would never gueſs ; and 
yet I recommend it ſincerely to you, and from the 
bottom of my heart: I mean Covetouſneſs, which 

| in 
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in my opinion would be more advantageous to 
your Grace, than the Wiſdom of Philoſophers, or 
the Glory of Conquerors. To be ſhort, I ſhould 
rather chuſe to ſee your Grace reſemble SIR 
CHARLES HERBERT, or any of the Heroes in 
Lombard - ſtreet, than either Soc RAT ES or CE- 
SAR, The greater the difficulty is, the greater is 
the merit of ſurmounting it. Now all the world 
knows that your Grace will find more trouble to 
imitate the former, than the two latter Gentlemen. 

As we don't all on a ſudden arrive to the height 
of Perfection, I do not exact from you that ſevere 
diſcipline of CEconomy, which makes a man ny 
himſelf every thing amidſt an affluence af all. 
What I beg. of your Grace, is, that you would 
have a watchful eye upon thoſe who have the fin- 
gering of your Money, to keep them honeſt in ſpite 
of — . For unleſs out of tenderneſs to 
their Souls, you hinder them from playing the 
Knaves, I dare ſwear for them that they will ven- 
ture Damnation an hundred times a-day, and all in 
your Grace's ſervice. : 

If ever you return to London, with a ſmall Re- 
tinue, but a great deal of Money in your pocket, 
you will certainly be the wonder of the whole Na- 
tion, If you neglect this advice, the greater part 
of the world will never be for you, and you muſt 
content your ſelf with a few Admirers in private, 
of whom your moſt humble Servant ſhall always 
be the firſt e 


all night: nor do I wonder at it, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A ieee eee eee ee 
a 
LETTER: 

TO THE „ 


DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


With a DISCOURS E upon 
F 


HE Diſcourſe we had together yeſterday in 
KK the evening, has been running in my head 
Madam ; for 
when a man has had the pleaſure: of ſeeing you, 
and hearing you ſpeak before he goes to bed, he 
muſt not expect that of ſound fleeping. I dreamt 
that Monſieur Baz1iLLoN argued with a great 
deal of ſolidity. Count pz MELos, who ever 
N a ſubmiſſive mind to reaſoning, was wil 
ing to yield to your Arguments; and look'd up- 
on your knowledge as an Authority which he ought 
to reverence. | 
I confeſs I was both convinc'd by, and charm'd 
with, your Reaſons ;' which made their impreſſion 
on my mind with all the force of Truth, and infi- 
nuated themſelves into my heart, with all the al- 
lurements of your Perfon. - The Heart, ſoft and 


tender as it is, has a natural repugnance to the 


quſterity af Reaſon : but your Reaſon has found a 


great 
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great Secret; for it enlightens the mind, and at the 
ſame time kindles a paſſion in the heart. Hitherto 
Reaſon was never accounted among the attractives 
of the fair ſex; you are the firſt that have made it 
proper to inſpire Love. Had it not been for you, 
Madam, the Truth we ſearch after would have ap- 
pear?d very harſh to us. Truth which was baniſh'd 
common converſation, as impertinent, and ſup- 
preſs'd in a dark receſs, as a mover of ſedition; 
Truth, I ſay, changes its nature in your mouth, 
and comes out only to reconcile to you the minds of 
every body. You ſet it up again in the world, 
with an entire ſatisfaction of all that hear you ſpeak. 
Not, Madam, but that you have your ſhare of 
the malignity.of nature too. You have ſometimes 
a ſet deſign ro offend us; and without being a con- 
jurer, a man may diſcover your malicious intentions: 
but your Charms are ſuperior to theſe ill intenti- 
ons. You pleaſe even when you have a mind to de 
the contrary; and the only difficulty which you 
may find inſeparable, is not ta pleaſe. 
Truth can bear no longer the Violence you have 
offer'd to it: and therefore will reſume the dry- 
neſs and auſterity you have taken from it. Iam 
going to reſtore it its natural qualities; and you'll 
be ſoon ſenſible of ir, Madam, upan peruſal of the 
{mall Diſcourſe I ſend you herewith. qo 3. 


A DISCOURSE, 


As ſoon as we have loſt the taſte of Pleaſures, 
* our fancy furniſhes us with agreeable Ideas, which 
“ ſupply the place of ſenſible things. The Mind 

« endeavours to make up loſt pleaſures, and ſo goes 
< to ſeek advantages in the next World, when the 
<* enjayments that affected the Body are fled from 


us, 
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« A diſguſt for Libertiniſm and Debauchery rai- 
ec ſes ſometimes in us a deſire to turn devout z bur 
« as ſoon as we are ſettled in a more religious and | 
<< holy way of living, we ſpend our days in endea- | 
% vouring to comprehend what cannot be compre- 
% hended; and theſe barren and empty Contempla- 
tions ſometimes produce irkſom Reflections on 
the torment we ſuffer, for a Good oppoſite to the 
«+5 Senſes, little known to Reaſon, 1 faintly con- 
* ceived by an uncertain and unſure Faith. From 
hence ſpring the greateſt diſorders and irregula- 
<« rities in Monaſteries: For when the Felicity which 
* is promiſed to recluſe religious perſons happens to 
appear doubtfyl, the certain Ill they muſt under- 
go becomes inſupportable to them. 

* The variety of Tempers has a great ſhare in 
c the diverſity of Opinions men entertain about 
< things ſupernatural. Soft and tender Souls na- 

e turally incline to the love of God; and the timo- 

„ rous to the fear of Hell; the irrefolute lie in 
doubt; and the wiſe ſtick to what's moſt ſolid, 
* without examining what's moſt true. The doci- 
ble acquieſce; the opiniated grow obſtinate in the 
<< Sentiments they have either received from others 
<« or form'd themſelves; and the ſticklers for Rea- 
& ion, will be convinc'd by proofs which they can- 
* not find. gs | 

* When Men, ſaid Mr, Wor Ts, have once taken 
F out of Chriſtianity what they have foiſted into it, 
$ there will be hut .one Religion, as plain in its Doc- 
* trine, as pure in its Morals, 

As we do not receive our Belief from Reaſon *, 
* ſo neither does Reaſon make us change our Be- 
5 lief, A ſecret diſguſt for old Opinions, makes us 
885. i ies | s renQuUnce 


ER: See M. Bayle's Philoſophical Commentary on theſe words 
ef Iss Ci, Compel them to come in. Chap. 
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c“ renounce the Religion we have been bred in; the 
ce ſatisfaction the mind finds in new thoughts, makes 
« us take up with another; but yet when a man 
% has changed his Religion, if he uſes ſtrong argu- 
< ments againſt the Errors he has abandon'd, he has 
c but very weak ones to maintain the truth of the 
« Faith he has embraC'd. 

«« Doctrine is contentious every wha 3 and will 
« eternally affard matter of controverſy in all Reli- 
„ gions; but we may agree upon what relates to 
„ Morals. The World are unanimous and of the 
% ſame opinion as to the commands God has laid 
upon us, and the obedience we owe to him; for 
“in this caſe God manifeſts himſelf to men in things 
* which men know and are ſenſible of. As for 
«+ Myſteries, they are above the reach of human un- 
<« derſtanding; and *tis in vain we endeavour to 
c know what's beyond our Knowledge, and is nei- 
be ther the object of our Senſes, nor of our Reaſon. 
* Cuſtom authorizes the diſcourſing about it, but 
* Grace alone can inſpire the belief of it. 

55 It is not in our power to believe, either what 
* others pleaſe, or even what we defire. The Un- 
$c A cannot acquieſce but in ſuch things as 

* appgar evident to it; but the Will ought to ſub- 
* mit to the Commands it receives. 
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CHARACTER 
2 5 Oe IH 5 8 5 
DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN 


1 M unjuſtly accuſed for having too great a Com- 
plaiſance for Madam MAZZARIN: for in 
truth, there is no Perſon that ſhe has greater rea- 
ſon to complain of, than my ſelf. For ſix months 
together I have been maliciouſly ſpying out ſome- 
thing in her, which might diſpleaſe me, but in ſpite 
of all my endeavours, I could diſcover nothing 
there that was not too lovely, and too charming. 
An ill- natur'ꝰd curioſity makes me examine every 
Feature in her face, with a deſign either to meet 
there ſome ſhocking irregularity, or ſome diſguſting 
diſagreeableneſs. But how unluckily do I ſucceed 
in my deſign! every Feature about her has a par- 
ticular Beauty, that does not in the leaſt yield to 


that of her Eyes, which by the conſent of all the 
world are the fineſt in the univerſe. One thing 


there is that entirely confounds me: her Teeth, her 


Lips, her Mouth, and all the graces that attend it, 
are loſt amongſt the great variety of Beauties in her 


Face; but if we compare them to theſe fine mouths, 
that make the greateſt Charm of thoſe Perſons 


whom we moſt admire, they drown, and eclipſe 
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every thing elſe, and what's but indifferent in her, 


will not ſuffer us to conſider what's moſt remarka- 


ble in others. The malice of my Curioſity does 
not ſtop here. I proceed to ſpy out ſome defect in 
her ſhape; and I find I know not what Graces of 
Nature ſo happily, and ſo liberally ſeatter*d in her 
perſon, that the genteelneſs of others only ſeems to 
be conſtraint and affetation. | TG 

When Madam MAZ a x 1 pleaſes me too much 
in her negligence, I adviſe her to have recourſe to 
Art, hoping that her ornaments and her dreſs will 
not fail to ruin her native Charms: but ſcarce has 
ſhe dreſs'd her ſelf, but I am forc'd to confeſs, that 
I never faw in any perſon ſo great and ſo noble an 
Air as hers. Nor is my ill-nature ſatisfied with this. 
I have a mind to ſee her in her chamber, amongſt 
her Dogs, her Monkeys, and her Birds, — 


that the diſorder of her dreſs, will make her loſe. 


the majeſty of that Beauty, that aſtoniſh'd us at 
Court. But here it is, that ſhe is a hundred times 
more amiable; here it is, that a more natural Charm 
gives us a diſguſt to all that art and induſtry can 
do; here it is that the freedom of her wit and of 


her humour leaves none to the perſon that beholds 


wie. © | | | 
What could the greateſt of her enemies do more? 
I wiſh fome fickhek might invade her to under- 


mineher Graces: but, alas! we are more to be pitted 
than ſhe in her Pains. Her very Pains have a charm 
os does us a greater miſchief, than the ſufferer by 
them. p77 7 os 
Aſter having relented and grieved at her Indiſpo- 
ſition, I endeayour to give her an occaſion to abuſe 
me, that I may be exaſperated againſt her : with 
this deſign I purpoſely contradict all ſhe fays ; I pro- 
voke her Anger by contention ; I put her in the 


way to wrong me at play; I ſuggeſt ro my ſelf all | 


the means of my oppreſſion. that I may be furniſh- 
| ed 
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ed with a pretence for a real Reſentment. But, 
alas! to what purpoſe is all this troubleſom Induſtry? 
Her ill treatment pleaſes inſtead of provoking; 
and her injuries, more charming than the careſſes of 
others, are ſo many Charms, that enſlave me to her 
will. I paſs from her ſerious moments, to thoſe of 
her gaiety; for as I am ſometimes willing to ſee 
her ſerious, out of hopes to find her leſs agreeable; 
ſo am I deſirous to ſee her more free, thinking to 
find her indiſcreet. But when ſhe's ſerious, ſhe 
makes us admire her good Senſe; when free and 
jovial, her Sprightlineſs. 
She knows as much as a Man can know; and 
ſhe conceals her Knowledge with all the diſcretion 
that becomes a prudent Woman, She has ſome 
acquired Learning, which never betrays the Study 
ſhe employ'd to gain it. She has ſome happy 
Thoughts, that are as far from an affected Art that | 
diſpleaſes us, as from a natural Luxuriancy that of. MW 
fends us. | FF 
I have ſeen ſome Ladies that have made con- | 
queſts by the advantage of their Beauty, and loſt = 
them again thro? a defect of Wit. I have ſeen o- 
thers that engag'd us to them, by bring beautiful 
and witty together; but diſcourag'd us from a far- 
ther purſuit by their indiſcretion, fickleneſs and a- 
varice. But in Madam MAZ ARIN, if you paſs 
from her Face to her Wit, from the qualities of her 
Mind to thoſe of her Soul, you will find that every 
thing attracts you, that every thing faſtens and binds 
you, and that nothing can diſengage you. We de- 
fend our ſelves from the Charms of other Ladies by 
dur Reaſon : but tis Reaſon that ſubjects us to her 
Power. With other Ladies our Love generally 
begins, where our Reaſon ends: here our Love 
cannot end, unleſs we loſe our Reaſon. 
What I obſerve to be moſt extraordinary in Ma- 
dam MAZ ARIRN, is, that ſhe daily inſpires new 
| | Deſires z 
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Deſires; and that after a long familiarity, ſhe 
makes us feel all the tender ſweetneſs of a growi 

Paſſion. She is the only perſon of her Sex, for 
whom we may be eternally conſtant; and with 
whom one may enjoy every hour the diverſion of 
Inconſtancy. We never change for her Perſon: 
we change every moment for her Features; and 
reliſh, in ſome manner, all that new, that lively 

joy, which unfaithfulneſs in Love makes us feel. 

Sometimes her Mouth is abandon'd for her 
Eyes; ſometimes we leave her Eyes to admire her 
Mouth, her Cheeks, her Noſe, her Eyebrows, her 
Forehead, her Hair, nay, her Ears, (ſo much pains 
has Nature taken to make every thing perfect in this 
beautiful body !) her Ears attract our inclinations in 
their turn,and make us taſte the pleaſure of change. 
To conſider her Features ſeparately, one would be 
apt to ſay, that there is a ſecret jealouſy between 
them; and that they are ſtill upon the watch to 
ſteal Lovers from one another : To conſider them 
in conjunction, and as they are united and joyned 
together, we ſee them form a Beauty, that neither 
ſuffers Inconſtancy for it ſelf, nor Fidelity for others. 
I have ſaid enough of what's to be ſeen: let us 
now gueſs at hidden Beauties; and boldly affirm, 
by conjecture, that the Merit of what we do not fee 
far ſurpaſſes all that we have ſeen. 


Pg 
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DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


Read juſt now, with Monſieur VAN BEUNIN- 
oN, the Copy of Verſes you did me the ho- 
nour to ſend me. That Ambaſſador, who has 
paſs'd his life in ſtudy, as well as in the manage- 
ment of affairs, thinks them very fine; and for my 
own part, I am of opinion, that there are in that 
little piece ſome verſes of as high and noble ſtrain 
as I have ſeen this good while, in our language. 
What makes me value them the more, is, becauſe 
there's Novelty and good Senſe ; which are not ea- 
ſily match'd. For our Novelties have often a caſt 
of extravagance ; and the good Senſe which is of- 
ten found inour Writings, is generally borrow'd from 
Antiquity, rather than of our own growth. I 
would have the Moderns inſpired by the wit of the 
Ancients, but would not have them ſteal it, and 
paſs it for their own. I allow *em to teach us how 
to think well, but hate to make uſe of their Thoughts. 


What 


| | TS, Ambaſſador of the States General to King Charles II. 1 
ue Duke of Nevers, Brother to the Dutcheſs of Maxarin, 
was the Author of thoſe Verſes. 
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What remains of their Works had the advantage of 
Novelty, when they wrote it, whereas, what we 
borrow from them now, is grown obſolete by length 
of time; and is dropt, as it were dead and extin- 
guiſh'd, into the brain of our Authors. . 
What have we to do with a new Author, who 
puts forth nothing but old Productions; who ſets 
himſelf out with the fancies of the Greeks, and 
impoſes on the world their Knowledge for his own ? 
A vaſt number of Rules, made three thouſand years 
ago, are ſet up to be the Standard of what's writing 
now-a-days z without conſidering that neither the 
Subjects to be treated, nor the Genius to be regu- 
lated are the fame. | 
If we ſhould make Love like Anacrton and 


SayPHo, nothing would be more ridiculous; if 


like TERENCE, nothing more Plebeian, or Ci- 
tizen-like; and if like Lucian, nothing more 
groſs and lewd. All ages have a peculiar character 
proper to themſelves : they have their Politicks, 
their-Intereſts, their Affairs; and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, their Morals, having their particular Virtues 
and Vices. I own *tis all Humanity ſtill: but Na- 
ture is various in men; and Art, which is nothing 
but an imitation of Nature, ought to vary as ſhe 
does. Our impertinences are not the ſame which 
Horace ridicuPd ; nor are our vices the ſame 
which JUVENAL rebuk'd: we muſt therefore 
make uſe of other raillery and reproofs. 

I am oblig'd to the Duke of Nevers: for I 
have a long while been looking for Novelty, and he 
has brought it in my way. TI find in him one who 
thinks himſelf what he writes, and gives his own 


turn to his expreſſions. bag 


Moy qui Wai dans mes Vers tchapts au hazard, 
Que Paudace pour regle, & le bon-ſens pour art. 


If 
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If Chance, Boldneſs, and Good. ſenſe produce ſo 
many Beauties, I adviſe Poets to lay aſide all Rules 
of Art, and to give a looſe to their natural Ge- 


Pour orner le Francois de nouvelles pared, 
Je hazarde en mes Vers d'inſolentes figures. 


He who ventures upon ſuch inſolent Figures, is 
ſure to have none but noble ones: tis a Aike, 
boldneſs, which has nothing extravagant or falſe in 
it; it is a flaſh of imagination, which judgment 
may own for one of its lights. | 

I know not whether the advantages which the 
Duke of Nezvers aſcribes to Madam pz La Far- 
ETTE, and to Monſieur pz: Mzxe, are ſincere. 
Their merit perſuades they are ſo: otherwiſe 1 
ſhould ſuſpect the niceneſs of the turn; and be a- 
fraid that there might be a banter concealed under 
the Sublime of the one, and the various Charms of 
the other. The Praiſe he gives to Monſieur Bo u R- 
DELOT is more plainly eſs d. For my own 
part, I ſhould beſtow no leſs on his Perſon; but I 
ſhould take care that my commendations ſhould 
not have ſo near a relation to his Profeſſion. In my 
opinion, Phyſic kills more than it cures; and no- 
thing leſs than your Brother's Poetry, could reſtore 
the honour of a Science, which that of MoLIERE 
had run down. To be free with you, I would re- 
trench ſomething from the skill of the Phyſician, to 
beſtow more, if poſſible, on the wit and knowledge 
of the Gentleman. . | | 

I have more veneration for the Court of Rome, 
than for the Faculty of Paris; and tho I have full 
liberty to ſpeak of the Pope, in a Country where 
they burn him yearly, I ſtill fay nothing of his Elo- 

gy, fave only, that St. PE T x x ought to be jealous of 
| | | it 2 
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it: for it is more eaſy to found a State than to re- 
form it; to ſettle order in it, than to reſtore it. 
The caution you ſhew whenever you ſpeak of 
your Husband, makes me paſs lightly over Orgon, 
and my diſcretion, founded on yours, takes away 
from me the idea of the Duke of MAZ ARI N. 
But a man who ſhould beat the price of his Salvation 
with money in hand, would give me an ill opinion of 
the chapman that purchaſes Heaven, and ſtill a 
worſe of thoſe that ſell it. | | 
Let's return to the beauty of thoſe Verſes, which 
cannot be the ſame throughout. The elevation of 
the mind leaves ſome little things for exact Criticks 
to lay hold on; and it is a comfort which great 
Wits ought not to grudge thoſe of a moderate ſize. 
Let poor wretches, to whom Nature has not been 
indulgent, put themſelves as forward as they can 
by the labour of ſo crabbed a ſtudy: for my 
own part, I have run over with pleaſure ſome pla- 


ces that tranſport me; and my Admiration leaves 


me no room for the ſpleen of Cenſure. 

It's far eaſier to praiſe the King in proſe, than in 
verſe, Verſes, with all the pomp of Poetry, fall 
ſhort of the magnificence of the Subject; whereas 
in Proſe a plain truth, is a great Elogy. One needs 
but barely to relate what the King has done, to ef- 
face all that has been written of others. The Duke 
DR NE VERS has undertaken a more difficult task: 
he has endeavour'd to find out thoughts that might 
equal the atchievements of his Heroe. The deſign 
was bold; nor was he altogether unſucceſsful in it: 
for if he comes much ſhort of the glory of him he 
commends, he raiſes himſelf inſenſibly above the 
Genius of all thoſe that have commended him. 


Qui peindra les beaux traits de ſa glorie immortelle ? 
Le piuceau tremblerait entre les mains d' Appelle. 
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Quel bonheur deſtre nez au Siecle de LOUIS! 
Admirons, Bourdelot, ſes exploits inouis, 
Que nous pouvons tous voir, que nous pouvens écrire, 
Et plaignons Pavenir, qui ne peut que les lire. 


1 ſhould lament the condition of our deſcendants, 
if my own were not more to be lamented. They 
-will live one day ; they will enter the world out of 
which I am upon the point of going; and in which 
I am reduc'd to read over the King's exploits, with- 
out being allow'd to be an eye-witneſs of them, any 
more than they. Tis a great misfortune for a man 
to paſs away his life at a diſtance from his Empire : 
but then if Fortune had not baniſh'd me from it, I 
ſhould not have the happineſs to live in yours. You 
inſpire Paſſion in every thing that is capable of it; 
and Reaſon yields to you even thoſe that are paſt any 


ſenſe of paſſion. 
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- COUNT DOLONNE. 


Know not why you ſhould admire my Verſes, 

fince I don't admire them my ſelf; for I muſt 
inform you, that in the opinion of a celebrated 
maſter in Poetry', a Poet is always the moſt 
affected with his own Compoſitions. As for 
my ſelf, I acknowledge abundance of Faults 
in mine, which I might correct, if exactneſs 
2 | were 
9 Ariſtotle, 
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were not extremely troubleſom to my humour, 
and did not take up more time than. a perſon of 
my Age can ſpare, Beſides, I have another ex- 
cuſe, which, if I am not miſtaken, you will allow 
of: Eſſays are ſeldom Maſter-pieces ; and the Praiſes 
J beſtow upon the King, being the firſt true and 
ſincere I ever writ, it can be no wonder I had no 
better ſucceſs. As for thoſe you beſtow upon me, 
they are an ingenious Irony, of which rhetorical 
Figure, I was formerly ſo great a Maſter, that the 
Mareſchal of CLeRztMBAUT thought no body 
but my ſelf capable to vie with you in it. You 
ought not to have employ'd it againſt a man who 
has loſt the uſe of it; and who is ſo entirely your 
humble ſervant as I am. You ſee I am pretty well 
upon my guard againſt Ridicule ; and yet in ſpite 
of all my precautions, I cannot forbear to indulge 
| = ſelf in the praiſes you give me upon the ſcore 

of my Taſte. *Tis your intereſt it ſhowd be 
good, true, and delicate; for the idea of yours, 
which I always preſerve by me, is the rule of mine. 

That miracle of Beauty * which I formerly ſaw 
at Bourbon, is the ſame miracle of Beauty which I 
daily ſee at London. Some additional years have 
given her more wit, and taken away none of her 
charms. 


Fair Eyes fo ſeveelly charming and divine, 
That cauſe ſuch tranſports where you ſhine, 
Ob ! n&er 10 grief your chryſtal treaſures pay, 
Tour pearls on grief are thrown away. 

Tears from thoſe orbs let no misfortunes move; 
So rich a tribute*s only due to Love. g 
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* The Dutcheſs of Maxarin. 
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As for the wicked expedients you adviſe me to, 
Jam not in a condition to practiſe them, neither is 
ſhe in humour to ſuffer them. If I muſt fit up 
all night, they tell me I have not yet ſeen forty. If 
I am to take a long journey in the wind and rain, 
what a noble conſtitution has M. pe ST. Evre- 

MOND] But if Flay my head cloſe to hers, ſmell 
to her hair, or kiſs the tip of her ear, I am pre- 
ſently asked, whether I knew Madam Gas x 1- 
ELLE *, and if I made my court to Maxy pe 
Mzp1cis? But my Paper fails me. Place me, 
I pray, among your ſolid Friends, immediately after 
M. pet CanaPLEes*. The miracle of love pre- 
ſents her ſervice to you. FO eee 


FRIEND. 


-3 Gabrielle a Eflries,, Miſtreſs to Henry IV. of France. 


4. Alphonſe de Crequi, Marquis de Canaples, ſince Duke of 
Leſdiguieres. . 
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FRIENDSHIP 


WITHOUuT 
FRIENDSHIP. 
TO THE fe 
EARL OF ST. ALBANS... 


Was a long while of opinion, that Women have 
no inconſiderable advantage over us; in that 
we are loved only by the leſs wiſe; and that the 
wiſeſt of Men thought fit to love them all his 
life-time. The politeſt Men in Antiquity, the 
moſt virtuous, and the greateſt, I mean ALci- 
BIADES, AGESILA US, and ALEXANDER, 
were acquainted with other charms beſides thoſe 
of the Ladies. The moſt magnanimous among 
the Romans; Sci Io, the honour of a Repub- 
lick, which can be reproach'd with nothing, but 
her ingratitude towards him; Sc1e1o, I ſay, is 
commended for continency, which was no other 
than his want of taſte, or ſenſibility for the Fair. 
CESAR, whoſe name alone is a Panegyrick, ſhew'd 
no averſeneſs to any ſort of Love. SoL on 
was altogether unacquainted with ſuch various like- 
ings and diſguſts: for he wholly devoted himſelf 
R 3 to 


he Dutcheſs of Maxarin caus d this Piece to be printed at 
London in 1681, and put this roguiſh Title to its. 
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to the Female Sex, being inſenſible of any other 
charms but theirs. | | 

Tis ſomewhat ſurprizing, that the politeſt, the 
greateſt, the beſt of Men, and the moſt magnani- 
mous, could forbear the love of Women; and 


as if this kind of Love was reſerv'd for the wiſe, 


that So LOMO x made it his principal buſineſs of 


his Life. It is ſurprizing, I own it; but after due 


reflection, I find nothing in it that we ought to 
wonder at. The Polite among the Antients had 
a great averſeneſs to all manner of ſubjection: and 
in the purſuit of all Pleaſures, they ſtill retain'd 
the liberty of paſſing from one Sex to the other, 
according to their fancy. The love of Women 
would have ſoften'd the courage of Men; the vir- 
tue of the good Men had been adulterated by it; 
and the ſpirit of the magnanimous might have been 
weakned : but true Wiſdom ran no great danger 
with the Female Sex. The wiſe Man, till ſupe- 
rior to their weakneſs, their unſteadineſs, and their 
caprice, can either govern them at his pleaſure, 
or part with them when he thinks convenient. 
While he beholds others in ſlavery, and toſs'd by 
an unfortunate Paſſion, he enjoys a ſteadineſs and 
calmneſs, that ſooths his pain, and takes off the 
ſenſe of a thouſand diſquietudes which are not 
cured by Reaſon alone. Not but that he may fall 
into ſome error; for there's no ſuch thing as con- 
ſtant ſtability in human nature: but it is not long 
before he recovers his wandering Judgment, and 
comes to re-ſettle his former Tranquillity. 

The world has ſeen an egregious inſtance of this 
in SOLOMON, who loved the Fair Sex all his 
life-time 3 but differently, according to the diffe- 
rent periods of his Age. When young, he had 
all the tenderneſs of a Lover : # which his ſoft 
and melting expreſſions are ſufficient proof; and 
tis but reading his Song or Canticle to be _ 
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vined of it. I. muſt beg pardon for not interpre- 
ting it in a myſtical ſenſe, I ſhall never be per- 


| ſuaded to believe that SoLomMoNn intended to 


make our Saviour JESUS CHRIST ſpeak to his 


Church with more effeminate ſentiments, and more 


laſcivious expreſſions than Ca TUuLLUus uſed for 
LEsBia, and Ovip for Corinna: in verſes 
more tender than thoſe of PETRAR ca for LA u- 
RA; and more gallant than thoſe of VoiTuRE 


for BEL Iz A. Neither do I think that So LOMON 
ſpoke to a Wife: a dear Miſtreſs muſt undoubted- 
ly be the object of ſuch Love, ſuch Raptures, ſuch 


Eagerneſs. However, he loved leſs than he was 


belovw'd: and he knew by experience that the Wo- 


men were more paſſionate than the Men. This is 
a truth which even the Holy Scripture has thought 
fit to confirm: for, to expreſs the ſentiments which 
Davip and Jo NAT HAN had one for the other, 
it ſays, they loved one another with the Love of a 
Woman * : to denote the tendereſt Love. 
SOLOMON, in the vigour of his Age, ſhew'd 
leſs tenderneſs and ſincerity in his Affections and 
Amours. He made uſe even of the fame of his 
Wiſdom to make himſelf belov'd. Tis by that 
means he got ſo much Gold from the Queen of 
SHE BA, a Princeſs ſo fondly intoxicated with his 
Wiſdom, that ſhe left her Kingdom to ſee a Sage. 
When SoLoMoN grew. in years, he alter'd his 
conduct with the Fair. Having loſt the merit of 
pleaſing, he purſued that of obeying. He might 
have commanded, and forc'd Love, but would not 
be beholden for it to Power ; and endeavour'd by 
ſuppleneſs and ſubmiſſion to make up his paſt En- 
5 | R 4 dearments. 


* In ie ꝛd book of Samuel Chap. i. ver. 2 6. There is in the He- 


brew, Your Love for me was extraordinary, it exceeded the Paſ- 


ſion of Women. Our Tranſlation ſays, Thy Love to me was 
wonderful, paſſing the Love of Women. David ſpeaks of his 


. fear Jonathan, whom he had _ laſt. 
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dearments. Tho a King, tho a wiſe Man, he be- 


8 


comes a ſlave to his Miſtreſſes in his old Age; 


being of opinion, that in that melancholy and un- 


Fortunate period of our Lives, we ought, as far as 


poſſible, to ſteal away, as it were, from our ſelves ; 
and that tis better for us to give up our ſelves 


to the charms of a Beauty that enchants our ills, 
than to fad Reflections and frightful Imagina- 
„ | | | 


I am not ignorant that So.oMon has been 


- cenſured for this laſt conduct: but tho his Reaſon 


appear'd weaken'd, he was nevertheleſs wiſe with 
reſpect to himſelf. He thereby ſoften'd his forrow, 
ſooth'd his pains, diverted the ills he could not 
overcome; and Wiſdom, which could no longer 
find out means to make him happy, made good 
uſe of diverſions to render him leſs miſerable. We 
ſcarce begin to grow old, but we begin to be dif- 
pleaſed with our ſelves, thro? a diſguſt of our ſelves, 
which ſecretly grows within us. Then our Soul, 
void of Self-love, is eaſily filled with the love of 
external objects; and ſuch of theſe as would for- 
merly have 'pleas'd us but indifferently, thro' the 
refiſtence they met with from our own ſentiments, 
charm and captivate us thro* our weakneſs. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that Miſtreſſes diſpoſe of their 
old Lovers, and Wives of old Husbands, as they 
leaſe : hence it was that SYH Ax abandon' d 
himſelf to the will of SopHO NIS BA, and that 
AvcvusTvus was govern'd by Livia. And not 
to fetch all my examples from Antiquity, this made 
Monſieur DE SENECTERRE ?, a perſon worthy 
to be named with Kings and Emperors, upon the 
bare ſcore of being a man of true honour ; this, 
I fay, made that Courtier, who was equally wiſe, 


. 


nice, and polite, ſupinely give way to the * 
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3 Father to the Mareſchal of Ia Fart, 
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of a young Woman he had married in his latter 
days. If you knew, ſaid he to his Friends, the con- 
dition of a perſon of my Age, who has nothing but 
himſelf to entertain in his Solitude, you would not won- 
der at my reſolution to have a Companion that pleaſed 
me, let the purchaſe coſt what it will, For my part, 
I never blamed him for it : and indeed, how can 
one cenſure what SOL o MON heretofore, and the 
Mareſchal p' Es TR EES“ of late years, have au- 
thoriz' d by their examples? However, in ſpite of 
all theſe Authorities, I ſhould have a great eſteem 
for a man who ſhould have ſtrength enough to 
7 1 the taſte of Liberty to the end of his 
Life. | 

Not that a full independency is always to be - 
commended : for, ſuch — and diſengaged Gentle- 
men, often become indifferent and ungrateful. Let 
us avoid the two extremes of abſolute Subjection, 
and entire Freedom; and content our ſelves with 
an eaſy and honourable intercourſe, as agreeable to 
our Friends as to our ſelves. If any thing more is 
required of me than a hearty concern, and ſincere 
endeavours, for the intereſt of thoſe 1 love ; any 
thing more than my ſmall aſſiſtance, as weak as 
*tis, when they are in diſtreſs z or more than diſ- 
cretion in converſation, and ſecrecy in affairs of mo- 
ment, let them ſeek for a Friend elſewhere ; for I 
can afford them-no more. | 

Violent Paſſions are unequal, and portend the 
diſtraction of change. In Love, we muſt leave 
thoſe exceſſes for the PoLExANnDER's and the 
Cyxrvus's of our Romances : and in Friendſhip, for 
Ox ESTES and PyLaDEs of our Plays. Theſe 
are things we read, and ſee repreſented, which are 
not to be found in the commerce and: practice of 


the 


4 The Mareſchal &'Eftries . married to his third Wife, at 31 
years of Age, Gabriele de Longueval, Daughter to M. Manicampe 
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the world. And indeed, *tis well they are not , 
for they would produce very extravagant adven- 
tures. 
What did OR EST Es ever do, that great and 
illuſtrious example of Friendſhip? what did he ever 
do, I ſay, that ought not to ſtrike us with horror? 
He kilPd his own Mother, murderd PYVRRHus, 
and fell into ſuch ſtrange convulſions of fury, that 
it coſt ſome Players their Lives, who endeavour'd 
to top his Character. Let us carefully obſerve the 
nature of thoſe entire Friendſhips, and Engage- 
ments which are ſo cry'd up, and we ſhall find 
them to be made up of ſullen black Melancholy ; 
the chief ingredient in the compoſition of all Man- 
haters, And indeed, the reducing ones ſelf to love 
but one Perſon, is a diſpoſition to hate all the reſt : 
and what is taken for an admirable virtue with re- 
ſpect to a private perſon, is a great crime towards 
all the world. He that makes us loſe the conver- 
fation of the reſt of mankind, by deſerting them 
as he has done, makes us loſe more than he is 
worth, let his merit be never ſo great. Let us pre- 
tend to as great diſintereſtedneſs as we pleaſe ; let 
us confine all our deſires to the purity and excel- 
lence of our Paſſion, conceiving no good but what 
reſults from it: yet, we ſhall languiſh and pine in 
this refined Friendſhip, unleſs we draw from ge- 
neral Society, thoſe conveniencies and delights that 
animate private Converſation. 
The Union of two Perſons entirely devoted to 
one another: that ſublime union wants yet the aſ- 
fiſtance of foreign things to excite the taſte of 
Pleaſure, and the ſenſe of Joy. N eee! 


S Montfleuri, a celebrated French Player, made ſuch extraor- 
dinary efforts in acting the part of Oreſtes in Racines Andromache, 
that he fell ſick upon it, and died. Mondori, another French 
Tragedian, had the ſame Fate in the repreſentation of Triſtan's 
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all the boaſted ſympathy between them, the partici- 


pation of Counſels and Secrets, it will hardly yield ſa. 


tisfaction in proportion to the vexation and uneaſi- 
neſs it occaſions. Tis in the intercourſe of the world, 
and amongſt diverſions and buſineſs, that the moſt 
agreeable and profitable Friendſhips are form'd. I 
ſet a greater value upon the correſpondence between 
the Mareſchal p' ESTRECEES and Monſieur De 
SENECTERRE, Who liv'd fifty years at Court in 
an uninterrupted intimacy ; I more eſteem the con- 
fidence the Prince px TVURENNE had in the 
Marquis pz Ruvicn v, for forty years together, 
than thoſe Friendſhips ſo often inſtanc'd, and never 
practisꝰ d amongſt men. As nothing contributes 
more to the happineſs of Life than Friendſhip, fo 
nothing diſturbs its repoſe ſo much as Friends, if 
we have not judgment enough to chuſe them well. 
Importunate friends make us wiſh they were indif- 
ferent, ſo they were more agreeable. The moroſe 
give us more uneaſineſs by their humour, than they 
do us good by their ſervices. The imperious ty- 
rannize over us: we muſt hate whatever they do, 
be it never ſo agreeable ; we muſt love what the 

love, tho we think it nauſeous and diſpleaſing. We 
muſt do violence to our Nature; enſlave our Judg- 
ment; renounce our Taſte ; and under the fair 
name of Complaiſance, pay a general ſubmiſſion to 
all they think fit to impoſe upon us with autho- 
rity. Jealous friends are an inſupportable plague : 
they hate all Advice that is not of their own giving: 
and as they are angry at all the good that happens 
to us without their interpoſition, ſo they rejoice at 
all the ill that befals us by following the directions 


of others. There are men in the world, that make 
profeſſion of Friendſhip, and value themſelves up- 


on taking our parts at random, and upon all occa- 
fions : and ſuch vain Friends ſerve for nothing elſe 


- but to incenſe the world againſt us by their impru- 


dent 
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dent conteſts. There are others that juſtify us 
when no body accuſes us; who by their indiſcreet 
_ zeal, bring us into affairs where we had nothing to 
do ; and draw inconveniences upon us, which we 
would willingly avoid. Let who pleaſe be con- 
tented with ſuch Friends. As for me, I am not 
ſatisfy d with a man's good intention, that proves 
to my prejudice : I would have it attended with 
Diſcretion and Prudence. A man's Affection makes 
me no amends for the miſchief his Raſhneſs has 
done me. I return him thanks for his impertinent 
zeal, and adviſe him to ſeek to be applauded for it 
amongſt Fools. If the light of the underſtanding 
does not guide the motions of the heart, Friends 
are more apt to vex and diſquiet, than to pleaſe us; 
and more capable to hurr, than to ſerve us. 

In the mean time, we hear nothing talk'd of but 
the Heart, in all the diſcourſes about Love and 
Friendſhip. Poets become troubleſom upon this 
theme; Lovers tedious, and Friends ridiculous. 
We ſee nothing in our Plays but King's Daughters 
yield the Heart, but refuſe the Hand ; or Prin- 
ceſſes that give the Hand, but cannot conſent to 
yield the Heart. Lovers become nauſeous by per- 

etually demanding the ſincerity of the Heart; and 
Friends ſetting up for affected Preciſians, challenge 
it for their due as well as Lovers. This betrays 
a very imperfect knowledge of the nature of it: 
whereas for a little irregular heat, for ſome une- 
qual and uncertain tenderneſs it may ſometimes af- 
1 there's no caprice, ingratitude, and infidelity, 
but we ought to apprehend from it. 

Begging pardon of the whimſies of Poets, and 
imaginations of Painters, we call Love very impro- 

erly blind. LOVE is a Paſſion of which the 
eart makes generally an ill uſe. The Heart is a 
blind guide which leads us into all our errors. Tis 
that which prefers a fool before a man of ſenſe, — 
| makes 
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makes us doat on ugly Objects, and diſown very 
lovely ones; that beſtows it ſelf on the moſt de- 
form'd, and refuſes it ſelf to the moſt beautiful. 
Tis that, in ſhort, that ſets Jo ON D x's friend 
a rambling, thro? the jealouſy of a Dwarf . 

Lis that which diſorders che moſt regular; that 
bereaves the reſerved and diſcreet of their Virtue, 
and undermines the Devotion of the greateſt faints 
among the fair Sex. It pays as little regard to 
rules in a Convent, as to duty in a private Family; 
tis faithleſs to a Huſband, but much more ſo to a 
Lover: it diſcompoſes the former, and diſtracts 
the latter. It acts without either council or know - 
ledge : it rebels againſt Reaſon, that ſhould be the 
guide; and being ſecretly moved by hidden ſprings 
it does not conceive, it beſtows and withdraws its 
affections without reaſon ; engages it ſelf without 
deſign; breaks off without obſerving any deco- 
rum; and, in ſhort, occaſions ſtrange follies, that 
make a great deal of noiſe in the world, and 
equally diſgrace all the parties concern'd in them. 

This is the common fate of Love and Friend- 
ſhip grounded on the Heart. As for thoſe juſt and 
reaſonable ties over-ruled by Judgment, there's no 
rupture to be apprehended: for either they laſt for 
life, or inſenſibly wear off with difcretion and de- 
cency. It is certain that Nature has placed in our 
hearts a Loving Faculty, (if I may ſo ſpeak) ſome 
ſecret principle of Affection, ſome hidden ſtock of 
Tenderneſs, which opens and communicates it ſelf 
in time. But the uſe'of it has been no farther re- 
ceiv'd and authoriz*d amongſt men, than as it may 
render life more eaſy and happy. Tis upon this 
ſcore that ENI MUR US recommended it ſo much 
to his Diſciples : That Cicero exhorts us * 

| by 


s gee in the Tales or Contes de la Fontaine de Tale call'd 
Joconde. „ 


—— — 
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by arguments, and invites us to it by ſeveral exam- 
ples: That SEN E A4, as ſtern and rigid as he is, 
becomes ſoft and tender as ſoon as he begins to 
ſpeak of Friendſhip: That Mox TAI ONE refines 
upon SENECA in more lively expreſſions: and 
That GasstnpDus ſets forth the advantages of 
that Virtue, and as far as in him lies, diſpoſes his 
Readers to acquire them. | 

All men of ſenſe, honeſty, and good breeding, 
agree with Philoſophers ; upon this foundation, that 
Friendſhip ought to contribute more than any thing 
beſides to our happineſs. And indeed, Man would 
hardly depart from himſelf, as it were, upon any 
account whatever, to unite himſelf to another, if 
he did not find more pleaſure in this union, than 
in the firſt ſentiments of ſelf-love. The whole 
world affords nothing more precious and valuable 
than the Friendſhip of wiſe men. That of others, 
as it is boiſterous and diſorderly, ſo it diſturbs the 
peace of publick Society, and the pleaſures of pri- 
vate Converſations. *Tis a ſavage Friendſhip, which 
reaſon diſowns, and which we could wiſh to be the 
lot of our enemies, to be reveng'd of them for 
'their hatred to us. | N 

But let Friends be never ſo ſincere and regular, 
tis yet inconvenient to have too many of them. 
If our cares are divided into many ſtreams and 
channels, we can neither attend our own concerns, 
nor thoſe of other men, with the application they 
deſerve: for when the ſoul diffuſes it ſelf undiſtin- 
guiſhably upon all objects, our Affections are ſo 
diſtracted, that they properly fix upon nothing. 
Let us live for a few that live for us: let us ſeek 
an eaſy and agreeable Converſation, with every 
body; and our private advantages with thoſe that 
can promote our intereſt. os 
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MONSIEUR Jus TEL 


8:1 8; | | 
1 AM overjoy'd to ſee you in England; the con- 


verſation of ſo knowing, and ſo inquiſitive a 
man as your ſelf, will afford me no little ſatisfaction: 
but give me leave not to approve the reſolution 
you have taken to quit France, ſo long as I ſee you 
entertain ſo tender and ſo fond a remembrance of 
that Kingdom. As often as I ſee you doleful and de- 
folate, wiſhing for Paris on the banks of our Thames, 
you put me in mind of the poor Iſraelites bewail- 
ing their beloved Jeruſalem on the banks of Eu- 
phrates. Either live happy in England, with the 
enjoyment of full Liberty of Conſcience ; or make 
ſhift to bear ſmall hardſhips, as to Religion, in your 
own Country, to enjoy there all the conveniences 
of life. | | 

Is it poſſible that Images, Ornaments, ſmall Cere- 
monies ; that little Novelties, which you account ſu- 
| | perſtitious, 


A perſon of merit and learning, much verſed in the Know- 
ledge of Books, who came over into England with all his family 
uw October, 1681, Some years after he was made the King's 
Library-Keeper. UDUDU— — — — — . 
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perſtitious, and we religious ; that certain Queſtions, 
debated with more ſubtlety for the reputation of 
the learned Diſputants, than knowledge and can- 
dour for our edification : is it poſſible, in ſhort, 


that differences, either ſo. inconſiderable, or ſo ill 


grounded, ſhould diſturb the tranquillity of Na- 
tions, and occaſion the greateſt misfortunes that be- 
fal men? *Tis a commendable thing, I confeſs, 
to worſhip God in Spirit and Truth ; that firſt 
Being, that ſupreme Intelligence, deſerves our moſt 
purify'd and exalted ſpeculations : but when we 
endeavour to diſcharge our ſouls from all commerce 
with our ſenſes,” can we aſſure out ſelves that an 
abſtracted underſtanding will not loſe it ſelf in wan- 
dering thoughts, and lead us into more Extravagan- 
cles, than it will diſcover Truths? Whence think 
you came all the abſurdities of ſo many Sects, but 
from deep meditations, wherein the mind, after 


its dozing and dreaming, meets with nothing but 


its own imaginations ? 5 
Lay aſide, Sir, your peeviſh and ſtubborn abhor- 
rence of our Images: Images, in a manner, fix 
what's ſo hard to be ſettled, the Mind, Beſides, 
as nothing is more natural to man than imitation 3 
ſo, of all imitations, none is ſo lawful as that of 
a Picture, that repreſents to us what we ought to 
worſhip. The idea of virtuous perſons, creates in 
us a love of their Virtues, and excites within us a 
juſt deſire to attain that perfection which they arri- 
ved to. There are emulations of ſanctity, as well 
as jealouſies of glory: and if a Picture of Al. E- 
x AN DER animated the ambition of CESAR 
with deſire of conquering the World; the Images 
of our Saints may ſurely kindle in us the ardour 
of their zeal, and inſpire us with that happy vio- 
lence that raviſhes Heaven. k 


z Every 
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Every one knows, that Num A prohibited all 


manner of Images in the Temples of the Romans, 


and his law was religiouſly obſerv'd for a good 


while: but it was afterwards thought fit to return 
to Nature, which can hardly forbear the repreſen- 


tation of Objects, when the Objects themſelves are 


abſent; and the Writings of that Legiſlator: having, 


by chance; been found in his ſepulchre, it was 
judg'd more proper to burn them, than to take 
them up again, with the dryneſs of his firſt Inſti; 


tutions. The Fathers of the Church have attack d 
nothing ſo fiercely among the Heathens, as figures 


and images; which they called Gods of w00d. and 
ſtone, painted Deities, vain contrivances of fancy, im- 
pious: handy-works of men. Tis true, that Hea- 
theniſm was ſcarce ſuppreſ'd, and Chriſtian Reli- 
gion ſettled, when the uſe of repreſentations, tho 
formerly ſo much exclaim'd againſt, was reſumed, 


and a great Council which was held ſome time ef. 


ter. order d them to be reverencd - 

IJ on that the Old Teſtament did not allow he 
forthing any! thing that look'd like the reſemblance 
of God. The aha ighty Being had drawn himſelf 
in the great work of the Univerſe. The eavens, 
the Sun, — Stars, the Elements, were the images 
of his immenſity and power; che wonderful Or- 
der of Nature, expreſs d his wiſdom. to us: our 
Underſtanding, which is deſirous to know. every 
thing, found in it ſelf a kind of idea of his infinite 
intelligence; and this was all that could be imagin- 
ed of a Go p, who diſcover'd himſelf. to Men no 
other way but by his works. But the caſe is alter d 
under the diſpenſation of the New Teſtament; 
Since God made himſelf Man for our redemption, 
ve; may 3 make to our ſelves ge of him, 

* II. Si 3&7 i) . hereby 


© The "AY Council 1 Nn 125 in "I year 57, by 11. 
Intrigues of the Empreſs Irene. 
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whereby we may be exalted. to acknowledge his 
goodneſs and love. And indeed, if they were con- 


| demned as Hereticks who deny'd his Humanity, is 


it not a ſtrange abſurdity: to call us Idolaters, for 
loving to ſee it repreſented? We are command- 
ed ever to have his Paſſion in our thoughts, always 
to meditate on his Sufferings; and yet ſome, it 
ſeems, would make it criminal for us, the having 
of Images that keep up the remembrance of them. 
They would have the image of his Death: to be 
ever preſent to our mind, and yet will not allow 
any before our eyes. $7 Rat ny ich 
Your averſion for the Ornaments of our. Prieſts, 
and of our Churches, has no better foundation. 
You know, Sir, that G o p himſelf condeſcended 
to ordain even the Fringe that belonged to the 
habit of the High-Prieft. Our Pontifical Habits 
come far ſhort of thoſe. uſed in the Jewiſh cecono- 
my; and you would hardly forgive our Biſhops, 
ſhould they officiate at Maſs with the fine orna- 
ments of a Breaſt-plate and little Bells. As for the 
pomp of our Churches, you have reaſon to call it 
vain, if you compare it to the ſolid magnificence of 
the Temple of SoLomon, in which Gold and 
Silver might have been uſed inſtead of Stone, to- 
wards the rearing up of that ſumptuous ſtructure. 


Nor is your auſterity leſs wild in the ſilencing our 


Muſick, than in condemning our Images. You 
ought to remember that D av 1p recommended 
nothing ſo earneſtly to the Jews, as the ce 
of the Praiſes of the ' Almighty with all forts of 
inſtruments. Muſick in Churches exalts the Soul, 
purifies the Mind, moves the Heart, inſpires and 
raiſes Devotion. EDA. . n eee 
When a Myſtery or a Miracle comes in queſtion, | 
= will admit of nothing but Senſe and. Reaſon : 
ut in natural things, that conduce to Devotion, 
Senſe and Reaſon are your enemies. Mea. 
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aſcribe all to Nature, here to Grace; there we can 
alledge nothing ſupernatural but you laugh at it: 
here we offer nothing human to you, but you think 
it profane and impious. | | 
viſions and Controverſies have diſturbed the 
peace of mankind but too long. Agree with us 
about Ceremonies lawfully eſtabliſn'd, and we will 
Join with you in exclaiming againſt Abuſes that 
have creptin. As for inſtance, againſt baſe intereſt, 
ordid gain, and ſnares laid either for the weakneſs 
of women, or the ſimplicity of ſuperſtitious and 
credulous men. Let them endeavour to grow pure, 
who are reproach'd with Corruption; let them who 
have the vanity to think themſelves pure, bear with 
ſmall inſenſible alterations, to which human nature 
is led by neceſſity. Let not, on the one hand, a 
Roman Catholick be deſtroy'd as an Idolater; nor, 
on the other, a Proteſtant burnt as a Heretick. No- 
thing is more reaſonable, than for a man to adore 
What he believes to be Gop ; nor any thing leſs 
criminal, than not to adore what he looks upon to 
be a bare Sto; and I cannot imagine how this 
different way of believing could be the occaſion 
of ſo much barbarity, in a Religion altogether 
founded upon Love and Charity. If theſe are the 
effects of zeal, I'd fain know what thoſe of fury 
and madneſs can be? N py. 
One part of the Fathers has ſtuck to the literal 


ſenſe of theſe words, This is my Body; the other 


has taken them in a figurative ſenſe, in a Country 
Where almoſt every thing was ſpoken in figures. 
The truth of what I fay is moſt evidently prov'd by 
the Books of M. ARNA ULD, and M. CLavuDE, 
wherein, as ſoon as M. ARNAUVLD brings in a 
paſſage out of any of the Fathers, all the wit and 
dexterity of M. CLA up ꝝ are ſcarce able to evade 
it; and when the latter inſtances in another that 
favours his Opinion, all the force and . 
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of M. AR NAIL D cannot overthrow * argu- 
ment of M. CLAUDE. This diverſity of opinion 
is manifeſt among the Fathers; and 'tis but having 
either a moderate penetration, to be ſenſible of it, 


or a little ſincerity to own it. Nevertheleſs, Sir, 
this difference did not break the communion of the 


Church; and all thoſe Fathers went religiouſly to- 


gether to receive the bleſſings that are Fromis d u us 


in that Sacrament. 


You'll ſay,” that 'tis difficult to agree wth us up : 
on the exiſtence of a Body without either Form or 


Extenſion : but is it an ealy matter to take up with 


your ſpiritual eating it; with that Faith which really 


eats the Subſtance of this ſame Body ? The difficulty 
is great on both ſides; and a miracle is neceſſary 
to ſupport your Opinion, as well as ours. There- 
fore ſuffer us to enjoy the belief of an unconceiva- 
ble Myſtery, and we will allow you the ſtrange 


medley of Faith and Reaſon, which cannot be ei- 
ther explain'd by you, or comprehended by others. 


Let every one ſtick to his .own Doctrine as he 
thinks fit; but let us agree in the uſe of the Sacra- 


ment. | This was the practice of the Fathers; why 
ſhould not we follow their example now-a-days.? 


The article of Adoration ought not to be an os 


ſtacle to it ; ſince true Adoration is an inward act, 


dependent on you: and without the intention of 


your mind, and the motion of your heart, for all 
2 knecling down, you adore nothing. If kneel- 


ing down were worſhipping, Children would be 
Idolaters in England, for aſking bleſſing of their 
Parents. In like manner a Lover who falls at 1 
Miſtreſs's feet, would perform an act of Idolatry 


and the Spaniards, whoſe bows are a kind of — 4 


ing down, would at leaſt be profane. Tis thro' a 


refining upon your Notions, that Quakers pull off 
their hats neither to Princes nor Magiſtrates, upon 


at en, of communicating to a Creature 
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the honour which is only due to the Creator. It 
is ſtrange, that your Miniſters who make open war 
againſt Superſtition, ſhould themſelves run into a 
practice more ſuperſtitious, than that which they 
aſcribe to the moſt ignorant Roman Catholicks. 
For not to pay a due honour, thro? an ill grounded 

fcruple of religion, is more inexcuſable, than to 
over. do it, thro? miſtaken zeal. 

_ _ Had I been in the place of the Reformed in 
France, I would have receiv'd the Biſhop of Co x- 
D OM's * Book with all the favour imaginable ; and 
having return'd that Prelate thanks for his inſinua- 
ting overtures, I would have begg'd of him to have 
furniſh'd me with a Catholick Religion purg*d from 
errors, and agreeable to his Expoſition of the Catho- 
lick Faith, I confeſs he would not have found it in 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal : but he might have pro- 
cur'd it to you in France, free from the Superſti- 
tions of the multitude; and the inſpirations of fo- 
reigners; regulated with equal wiſdom and piety 
by our Laws; and maintain'd with reſolution by 
our Parliaments. In ſuch a caſe, if you apprehend 
the power of the Pope, the Liberties of the Galli- 
can Church will ſkreen you againſt it: there His 
Holineſs will neither be infallible, nor ſovereign 
umpire of your faith : he will neither diſpoſe of the 
Dominions of Princes, nor of the Kingdoms of 
Heaven at his pleaſure : in ſuch a caſe, if you be- 
come Roman, ſo far as, with lawful ſubmiſſion, to 
reſpect his Character and Dignity, it will be ſuffici- 
ent for you to be a Frenchman, not- to dread his 
Juriſdiction. 8 Denen? | 

But if the love of Separation ſtill poſſeſſes you, 
and you cannot in the leaſt diſcharge your ſelf from 
the Opinions that are grown habitual with you, do 
not complain of what is taken from you, as an in- 

| Pu Og Juſtice, 


James Benigne Boſſuet, afterwards Biſhop of Maus. 
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Juſtice, but rather be thankful for what is left you, 
as a favour, Sullenneſs, murmuring, and oppoſi- 
tion, will rather hurt than ſerve your Party: where- 
as a more reſpectful behaviour, and a management 
of your intereſt with more diſcretion than violence, 
might prevent the deſign of your ruin, if any ſuch 
thing were reſolv'd on. Controverſies do but ex- 
aſperate thoſe in power: and things are now at ſuch 
a paſs, that you have more need of diſcreet Lea- 
ders, than good Writers to preſerve you, Your 
Fore-fathers employ'd all their talents and induſt 
to have Privileges granted them; now your ſkill 
muſt be employ'd to prevent their being taken 
away from you. The firſt Settlement of the Pro- 
teſtants was owing to Daringneſs, Vigour, and Re- 
ſolution : but nothing now can maintain you, but 
Aﬀection, Loyalty, and Submiſſion ; and ſuch as 
would be deſtroy'd as Rebels, may be ſuffered as 
dutiful Subjects. In ſhort, Sir, if your Religion be 
peaceable and quiet, in which you have nothing 
but your ſalvation in view, it is to be hoped that 
her modeſt and pious exerciſes will not be diſturb'd. 
Bur if, jealous and quarrelſom, ſhe attacks the eſta- 
bliſn'd Religion, and cenſures and condemns the 
moſt innocent things, I will not be anſwerable for 
a Jong indulgence towards the indiſcretion of a 
ſtranger, both unjuſt and peeviſh in her corrections, 
One of the chief points of diſcretion, and the moſt 
recommended, is, 1n all Countries to reverence the 
Religion of the Prince : to condemn the Religion of 
the Sovereign, is to condemn the Sovereign him- 
ſelf at the ſame time. An Engliſh Roman Catho- 
He's, who in his diſcourſe or writings calls the 
Church of England Heretical, treats the King of 
England as an Heretick, and inſults him in his own 
_ dominions, Likewiſe, a Proteſtant in France, who 
charges the Catholick Religion with Idolatry, does 
by a neceſſary conſequence accuſe the King of be- 


ing 
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ing an Idalater: which the Heathen Emperors 


themſelves could not bear. I think nothing is more 
unjuſt, than to perſecute a man for his belief; but 
nothing appears more fooliſh to me, than for a man 
to draw perſecution upon himſelt. | 

Be ruPd by me, Sir, and peaceably enjoy what- 
ever exerciſe you may be allow'd; and be perſua- 
ded that Princes have as much right to the external 
of Religion, as Subjects have over the inward re- 
ceſſes of their Conſciences. 

If you duly conſider this truth, you will not ac- 
count an injury the pulling down a Proteſtant Church 


in Languedoc: but reckon it as a favour that that 


of Charenton ſtands. The fury of opinions, and 
the obſtinacy of parties, are not for a wiſe man 
like your ſelf : your honour and zeal are ſet above 
all manner of reflection, by what you have already 


ſuffered ; and you could not do better, than to go 


and fix at Paris a wandring and ftroling Religion, 
which you have dragg'd long enough from Country 
to Country. I know very well, that conſidering 


the humour you are in at preſent, it would be la- 
bour Joſt ro exhort you to renounce it altogether : + 


an Opinion that becomes as it were natural, by be- 
ing form'd of the firſt impreſſions receiv'd in our 
infancy ; the fondneſs a man has for antient Cuſtoms; 
the difficulty he finds to quit a Belief he was bred 
in, to embrace another which he always oppos'd ; 
a niceneſs of honour, and a miſtaken notion of con- 
ſtancy, are chains which you will not break eaſily : 
but then leave your Children that free choice, which 
your old engagements will not ſuffer you to enjoy. 
You complain of the Edict, which obliges them 
to chuſe a Religion at ſeven years of age; and this, 
in my opinion, is the greateſt favour that could be 


done them : for thereby they are reſtor'd to their 


Country, which you robb'd them of ; they are re- 


inſtated in the boſom of the Commonwealth, from 
ö S 4 whence 
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whence you drew them, and they reſume. their 
birthrights to Honours and Dignities, from which 
you excluded them. Do not envy them, Sir, thoſe 
advantages you have neglected ; and keeping to 
your ſelf your Opinions and Misfortunes, leave Pro- 
vidence to take care of their Religion and fortune. 
What father does not endeavour to poſſeſs his 
children with a zeal for his Party, as well as his Re- 
ligion ? And how can any man tell what will be 
the reſult of this zeal, whether it will turn to fury 
or piety ? whether it will produce crimes or vir- 
tues? In this uncertainty, Sir, reſign all to the 
diſpoſal of a Law, which has no other end than 
the publick good, and the particular advantages of 
your families. And indeed, is it not better to re- 
ceive one's Religion from the Laws of one's Coun- 
try, than either from the liberty of one's fancy, or 
the animoſity of a faction a man happens to be en- 

ag d in, than to make it the firſt article of Faith, 
to hate the Papiſts, as you unjuſtly call us? Be 
wiſe and diſcreet, tho the paſſionate ſhould call you 
lukewarm for it ; it becomes you to ſpend in peace 
the remainder of your days. God Almighty will 
reward you for your patience; for he loves the 
wiſdom "he. inſpires, but cannot endure indiſcreet 
zeal, which either occaſions, or. fooliſhly draws a 
mas into qu eiii 
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CC 
i. T HOU GHT'S 


REFLECTION 5, 
„ 
MAX IMS. 
Upon Health. 


I. 


F you have any regard for the niceneſs of your 
Palate, or cancern for your Health, you will 
eat none but plain Meat, without any mixture, but 
exquiſite by its natural goodneſs, and the curioſity 
of your choice. | | 


II. 


Let all ſtrong Soups, Gravy-ſauce, Ragoos, Kick- 
ſhaws, and generally all made diſhes, be baniſh*d 
your table, to prevent Diſtempers unknown here- 
tofore, during the ſimplicity of meals. 


III. 


Variety of Wines may, ſometimes, be agreeable; 
never wholeſom: be temperate, and nice; drink 
1 | | but 
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but little wine, but excellent; and keep to the 
ſame as long as poſſible. 


> 08 


Champagne Wines are the beſt ; don't keep too 
long thoſe of Ay; neither drink too ſoon thoſe of 
Rheims. Cold preſerves the ſpirits of River - Wines; 
heat takes away the taſte of the ſoil of Mountain- 
Wines. 


v. 
You can't be too careful of your Diet, nor too 
cautious againſt Phyfick. A moderate diet enter- 


tains health and pleaſure 3 Phyſick is an ill preſent, 
in view of an uncertain good to come. 


VL 


| Pleaſures and Diet ought to be in a kind of con- 
cert, and bear a Juſt proportion to one another. 
Immoderate pleaſures put Nature into diſorder ; 
but then a ſparing and dry way of living dulls the 
ſpirits, and inſenſibly extinguiſhes them. 


Upon Love. 


VII. 


Let us have a ſufficient ſtock of Love to ant- 
mate us; but not enough to diſturb our repoſe. The 
heart was given us to love, which is an agreeable 
motion; not to ſuffer, which is a painful ſenſation. 


Tis againſt the intention of Nature, to make 
that our torment, which ſhe deſign'd for our plea- 


- 
1 


ſure and comfort. 


( 


a 1 
| 
IX, 
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IX. 


Voluptuous Women are leſs ſenſible of the mo- 
tions of their Hearts, than of the impulſe of their 
lewd Appetites : the finical or preciſe, to preſerve 
the purity of their hearts, tenderly love their Gal- 
lants, without enjoyment 3 and ſolidly enjoy their 
Huſbands, whom they hate. 


Upon Devotion. 


X, 


Amorous Ladies, who give up themſelves to 
God, generally make him no other preſent, than of 
an empty idle Soul that ſeeks to employ it ſelf ; ſo 
that their Devotion may be calPd a new paſſion, 
wherein a tender heart, that thinks to be penitent, 
does only change the object of its love. 


XI. 


When we begin to turn devout, it is eaſier for 
us to love God, than to ſerve him well. The rea- 
ſon of it is, becauſe we ſtill retain a heart uſed to 
Love; and a ſoul that had a great familiarity with 
Vice. The heart finds nothing new in its motions: 
but a diſorderly ſoul finds a great alteration in the 
ſentiments of Virtue; ſo that whatever change 
there may appear to be, a man is ſtill the ſame; he 
loves as he loved: and is unjuſt, proud, revenge- 
ful, and felfiſh as he was before, ; 


XII, 


True Devotion is reaſonable, kind, and benefi- 
cent : the more it ties us to God, the more it in- 
clines us to live well with Men, 


XIII. 
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The Life of Monks is ſtill the fame, as to the 


Rules of their Order: but unequal thro? the ine- 


1 of the temper their minds: are in. 
XIV. 


In a religious Houſe, Doubt over rules ſome 
hours, and Perſuaſion ſome others: there are times 
when a man regrets the pleaſures he has loſt; and 
times when he laments the ſins he has committed, 


On Death. 


XV., 


The beſt reaſon one has to reſolve to die, is, 
becauſe he cannot help it. Philoſophy gives us 
force to diſſemble the ſenſe N Death, but does not 
remove it: Religion makes us more fearful and leſs 
ra u 


XVI. 


Al ia duly weigh'd and confider'd, Wiſdom 
rather conſiſts in making us live eaſy and quiet, than 
in 1 us _ "_ conſtancy. | FL | 


XVIL - 


Philoſophical 1 Deaths afford! @icellent matter of 


aGourſe to the Living, but Tttle' Tamnee to "the 
Dying: | 


Expetling our ſevere and common fate, 
Let us love Life, but not fear Death. 


„ as 6A, 
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LE T TER 


TO THE 
DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 


Ox her deſign of retiring into a Convent. _ 


Know not, Madam, whether the title of Friend- 
1 ſhip without Friendſbip, which you have beſtow- 
ed on my Writing, is proper for it; but I'm ſure it 
ſuits; but ill with my ſentiments, | thoſe particularly 
which you excite in me. Since that unlucky even- 
ing in which you acquainted me with the fatal Re- 
ſolution you ſeem willing to take, I had not one 
moment's repoſe; or rather you have caſt me into 
continual pain, which i is ſomething more violent 
than a bare privation of reſt. | 

Hoy is it poſſible for you to leave perſons who 
are charm'd with you, and who adore you; friends 
that love you more than they love themſelves, to 
go and hunt after unknown people you will not 
| like, and who perhaps will infult you? Do you 
conſider, Madam, that you are going to throw 
your! ſelf i into. a Convent, which the Oe, 8 

ady *, 


| FOR Pag. 261. 
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Lady *, your fiſter, abhorr'd? If ſhe returns thi- 
ther, *tis becauſe ſhe muſt either chuſe that, or 
Death; whereas, in order to go to it, you will 
leave a Court where you are eſteemed ; fa the 
affection of a gracious and good-natur'd King af- 
fords you a kind treatment; where all ſenſible and 
judicious perſons have both a reſpect and friendſhip 
for you. Think well upon it, Madam : The moſt 
happy day you will paſs in a Nunnery, will nor be 
worth the moſt melancholy you paſs here at home. 
Indeed, if you were touch'd, and acted by a par- 
ticular impulſe of divine Grace, that ſhould prompt 
vou to devote your ſelf to God's ſervice, the hard- 
ſhip of your Condition might be excuſed by the ar- 
dour of your Zeal, which would render every thing 
ſupportable to you: but you are neither convinc'd, 
nor affected; and you muſt even learn to believe 
in him, whom you are going to ſerve ſo auſterely. 
You will not only meet with all the hardſhips that 
Nuns undergo, but will miſs the ſe that com- 
forts them. To you every ſort of ſpouſe is odious; 
not only ſuch a one as is to be found abroad in the 
world, but even ſuch a one as is to be found in a 
Monaſtery. The being one day in doubt about the 
happineſs of another life, is ſufficient to caſt -into 
deſpair the chaſteſt maid in a Nunnery : for Faith 


alone ſtrengthens and ſupports her, and enables her | 


to bear the mortifications ſhe undergoes. Who 
knows, Madam, whether you will believe one quar- 
ter of an hour what ſhe muſt ever believe to avoid 
being unhappy ? Who knows, whether the idea of 
a promis'd Felicity will ever be powerful enough to 
bear you up againſt the ſenſe of preſent ills? 
Nothing is more reaſonable to ſuch as are ſin- 
cerely convinced, than to live under that —_— 
= = : Which 


* Marie Mancini, one of the Dutcheſs of Mazarin's ſiſters, who 
Was married to Prince Colonna, Conſtable of the Kingdom of Na- 
ple | 
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which they believe neceſſary for their arrival at the 
fruition of eternal bliſs; and nothing is more juſt 
in them who are not convinced, than to indulge 
their eaſe here below, and to taſte with modera- 
tion every pleaſure for which they have any reliſh. 
For this reaſon, thoſe among the Philoſophers who 
believ'd the Immortality of the Soul, made no ac- 
count of the delights of this world ; and ſuch of 
them who after this life expected no other, have 
placed their ſovereign Good in pleaſure. You, 
Madam, profeſs a Philoſophy entirely new: in op- 
poſition to EYI UR us to purſue Pain, Mortifi- 
cations, and Anguiſh; and in oppoſition to S o- 
CRATES, you expect no reward from Virtue. 
Without much Religion you are going to profeſs 
a religious Life : you deſpiſe this World, and don't 
ſet much value upon the other. Unleſs therefore 
you have found out a third World created pur- 
poſely for you, there is no way left to juſtify your 
conduct. _ | 
We muſt, Madam, we muſt be convinced be- 
fore we lay a reſtraint upon ourſelves: we muſt _ 
not ſuffer without knowing for whom we ſuffer. In 
a word, we muſt earneſtly endeavour to know God, 
before we deny ourſelves. Tis in the midſt of the 
Univerſe where the contemplation of the wonders 
of Nature will lead you to his knowledge on whom 
it depends. The ſight of the Sun will make you 
comprehend the greatneſs and magnificence of him 
that form'd it ; that wonderful and juſt Order, 
which cements and entertains all things, will bring 
you ' acquainted with his Wiſdom. In ſhort, Ma- 
dam, in this World, which you deſign to leave, 
God lies all open and ready explain'd to our 
thoughts ; whereas he lies ſo cloſe in Monaſteries, 
that he rather conceals than manifeſts himſelf ; and 
is ſo diſguis'd by the mean and unworthy forms 
under which he is repreſented, that the moſt en- 
| 5 lighten'd 
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enlighten'd have much ado to know him. Howe. 
ver, an old Abbeſs will continually ſpeak to you a- 
bout him, whom, of all things, ſhe has the leaſt 
knowledge of: ſhe']l command you to do ſome filly 
things by way of Penance; and an exact obedience 
mutt anſwer the dawned; let it be never ſo ridi- 
culous. Your ghoſtly Father will aſſume no leſs 
an aſcendant over you: and your Reaſon thus hum- 
bled, will find itſelf a ſlave to preſumptuous i igno- 
rance. Reaſon, that ſecret character or image of 
God, which he has imprinted on our ſouls, will 
repreſent you as a rebel, if you do not reverence in 
this Director of your Conſcience; the imbecillity of 
human nature. Too ſimple and credulous Nuns 
will diſguſt you, and you'll be offended at the li- 
bertine and the wanton. You will find there the 
crimes of the world, whoſe e you have 8 
ſaken. 

Hitherto you . livd in grandeur, A en- 
joy'd all the delights that attend it. Jou were 
brought up as a Queen, and you deſerv'd to be one. 
Being the Heireſs of a Miniſter who govern'd the 
Univerſe, you brought a greater fortune to your 
Husband, than all the Queens of Eu xo E toge- 
ther, to their Royal Conſorts. One day robb'd you 
of all that vaſt eſtate: but your merit ſupply'd the 
loſs of your fortune, and made you live with more 
magnificence in foreign countries, than you would 
have lived in ours. Curioſity, delicacy, cleanli- 
neſs, nice dreſs, conveniencies of life, and plea- 
fures have not abandon'd you. If your diſcretion 
has forbidden you voluptuous enjoyments, you 
have yet this advantage, that no favours were ever 
fo deſired as yours. 

Now, Madam, what Ke you find ina ; Nunnery.? 
a ſevere prohibition of all that nature reaſonably 
requires; of all that humanity allows: a cell, a 
hard Ps more deteſtable eh naſty ſtinking 

49; I | cloaths, 
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cloaths, ſhall make up all your delights. You'll 
be your ſole attendant, the only perſon to humour 
and pleaſe you, amidſt ſo many things that will 
diſpleaſe you; nor will you, perhaps, be in a con- 
dition to have for your ſelf the moſt ſecret com- 
plaiſance for ſelf- love; perhaps your Beauty, be- 
ing become altogether uſeleſs; will not diſcover 
it ſelf, either to your own eyes, or thoſe of o- 
thers. Fai | | | 

However, Madam, this wonderful Beauty of 
yours, this great ornament of the Univerſe; was not 
beſtow*d upon you to be hid. You owe your ſelf 
to the publick, to your friends, to your ſelf, You 
were made to pleaſe your ſelf, to pleaſe all; to dif- 
ſipate ſorrow, to inſpire joy, to revive in general 
all that languiſhes. When the ugly and the fooliſh 
throw themſelves into Nunneries, tis a divine in- 
ſpiration that makes them quit the world, where 


* they can but diſgrace its author: but in you, Ma- 


dam, tis a downright temptation from the Devil, 
who envying God's Glory, cannot bear the admira- 
tion, which the moſt excellent of his Works raiſes 
in us. Twenty whole years ſpent in ſinging of 
Pſalms, arid Anthems in the Choir, will not con- 
tribute ſo much to that Glory, as will one day in 
which your Beauty lies expos'd to the ſight of the 
world. The ſhewing your ſelf is your true Vocati- 
on: *tis the ſervice you owe God; *tis the moſt ſui- 
table worſhip you can pay him. If time has pow- 
er to deſtroy the excellent harmony and proportion 
of your features, as well as thoſe of others; if it 
ſhould one day ruin that Beauty we now admire : 
then indeed, you may retire from the world; and 
after having fulfil'd the will of him that form'd 
you, go, and ſing his praiſes in a Nunnery. But, 
be ſure to follow the diſpoſition he has made of 
your life; for if you foreſtal the hour he has ap- 
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pointed for your Retreat, you ſhall betray his in- 
tentions, by a ſecret complaiſance for his enemy. 

If you hearken to this enemy, one of your great- 
eſt misfortunes will be, that: no body . ſhall be ac- 
ceſſary to them but your felf. My Lady Cor o x- 
N A, your fiſter, charges hers on the violences that 
are offer'd her. She has the cruelty of a Husband 
that compels her, the injuſtice of a Court that ſup- 
ports him, and a thouſand other grievances, either 
true or falſe, to complain of. But you, Madam, 
are the only cauſe of your hard fate, and can ac- 
cuſe none but your own error. God makes his 
will known to you thro' my mouth, and you will 
not give me the hearing. He makes uſe of my 
arguments to ſave you, and you conſult nothing but 
your ruin. One day, over-whelm'd with all the 
miſeries I deſcribe to you, you will, but too 
late, think on him who endeavour'd to prevent 
Tou are flatter'd, perhaps, by the noiſe your 
Retreat will make; and by an extravagant Vanity 
you think nothing 1s 'more illuſtrious, than to rob 
the world of the greateſt Beauty that ever was in it, 
when others beſtow nothing on God, but either na- 
_ tural Deformity, or the ruins of a worn-out Face. 
But how long have you preferr'd the emptineſs of 
opinion before the reality of things? And who, af- 

ter all, will warrant you that your Reſolution will 
not be accounted as fooliſn as extraordinary? Who 
can tell, but it will be look*d upon as the return of 
a wandring and travelling humour? Or, that peo- 
ple will imagine that you go three hundred leagues 
in queſt of an Adventure, divine indeed, if you 
pleaſe to call it ſo, but ſtill an Adventure. | 
Tou hope, to find ſome comfort in my Lady 
__CoLlonna's Converſation : but, if I am not miſ- 

taken, that comfort will not laſt long. After you 

have talk'd three or four days of France and n, 
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of the King's paſſion, and the timorouſneſs of the 


Cardinal your Uncle 3; of what you are like to be 
and what you are at preſent; after having exhauſted 
your memory of what paſs'd at the Conſtable's 
Houſe, of your going out of Rome, and of your 
unfortunate Voyages and Travels, you will find 
your ſelf coop'd up in a Convent; and your Capti- 


vity, the hardſhip of which you will by that time 


begin to feel, will make you reflect on the ſweet 
Liberty you enjoy'd in England. Thoſe very things 
that now ſeem tireſome to you, will appear charm- 
ing to your Imagination ; and what you have quit- 
ted thro? diſguſt, will revive, and tantalize your 
appetite: Then, Madam, then, what force of 
mind muſt you be miſtreſs of, to comfort your ſelf 


under the ſenſe of preſent ills, and loſt pleaſures? 


I grant, my gueſſes may prove falſe, and my 
conjectures ill grounded. I grant, my Lady Co- 
LoNNa's Converſation may ever be agreeable to 


you: but who will warratit that it will be in your 


power freely to enjoy it? *Tis one of the Rules 


obſerv'd in religious Houſes, not to permit any 


cloſe correſpondence between perſons that take de- 


light in each other's company; becauſe the union 


of private perſons is a kind of breach of the obli- 
gations one has contracted with the whole ſociety: 
Beſides, the Conſtable's care and vigilance may ex- 
tend ſo far, as to prevent a communication, that 
will raiſe a thouſand chimerical fears in the head 
of a ſuſpicious man, who has too much offen- 
ded. I do not mention the caprice and freaks 
of an Abbeſs, nor the ſecret jealouſies of Nuns, 
who will do all the ſpite they can; to a perſon 

. IF „„ 


* The King of France, before he married the Infanta of Spain; 
was paſſionately in love with my Lady Colonna, (then a Maid); 
but Cardinal Mazarin, her Uncle, would not conſent to that 
Match, for fear the ſame ſhould be reſented by the Princes of the 
Blood, and Nobility of France; | N 
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whoſe merit will drown theirs. Thus, Madam, 
it may be your fate, that after you have turn'd 
Jun, and live with your ſiſter, you will be ſcarce 
allow'd to ſee her; and ſo you will either be alone 
with your melancholy thoughts, or in a crowd, a- 
midſt impertinence, error, and folly ; tired with 
Sermons in a language you little underſtand, fa- 
tigu'd with Matins that will diſturb your morning- 
reſt, wearied with the continual habit of ſaying 
gens, and the troubleſom mumbling of a Ro- 
ary. 
What ſhall I do then, will you ſay ? preſerve your 
Reaſon, Madam; for you'll make your ſelf un- 
happy if you loſe it. What a prodigious loſs is the 
want of that exquiſite diſcernment and ſound judg- 
ment you were miſtreſs of? Have you committed 
ſo great a crime againſt your ſelf, thus to inflict ſo 
ſevere a puniſhment on your own perſon? And 
then what reaſon have you to complain of your 
friends, thus to exerciſe ſo cruel a revenge upon 
them? The Italians murther their enemies; but 
their friends eſcape their ſavage way of doing them- 
ſelves juſtice, | 
Madam pE BEVERWEERT and I, have alrea- 
dy received mortal ſtrokes; the very thought of 
your ſufferings, has occaſion'd ours; and I find my 
ſelf at preſent the moſt miſerable of Men, becauſe 
you are going to make your ſelf the moſt. miſerable 
of all Women. When I go to ſee her in the morn- 
ing, we look upon each other ſpeechleſs, for a 
quarter of an hour; and this mournful ſilence, is 
ever attended with our tears. Take pity on us, 
Madam, if you'll have none for your ſelf. One 
may go ſo far as to deprive one's ſelf, of the con- 
veniencies of life, for the ſake of friends: we 
only deſire you to forbear its torments, and ſhar't 
we obtain our requeſt? You muſt needs be naturally 
very hard-hearted, ſince you are the firſt that "oy 
V the 
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the effects, of your own rigour. Think, Madam, 
think ſeriouſly, on what I tell you: you ſtand upon 
the brink of ruin: one ſtep forward, and you are 
undone; one ſtep backward, and you are ſafe. 
Your good, or bad Fortune, is in your own hands: 
have but the courage to be happy, and you will 
infallibly be ſo. 

If you leave the World, as you ſeem reſolv'd, 
my comfort 1s, that I ſhall not ſtay long in it: Na- 
ture, kinder than you, will ſoon pur a period to 
my melancholy life. In the mean time, Madam, 
your commands will ſupercede hers, when you 
pleaſe; for the right ſhe has over me, is ſubor- 
dinate, to that I have reſigned to you. There's 
no Voyage I ſhall not undertake to be in your com- 
pany and if you ſhall ſtrain your rigour ſo far, as 
even to deny me that fayour, I ſhall go and hide 
my ſelf in ſome deſart, being utterly incapable to 
reliſh any Converſation but yours. In that Soli- 
tude, your image will ſupply all other objects; there 
I ſhall diſengage me from, and forget my ſelf, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, that I may eternally think on you. 
There I ſhall learn to die; and my laſt Sighs, will 
acquaint the whole world, with the aeg of you 
charms, and merits, and the depth of my affliction. 
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and tho yet uncertain where to fix your Reſi- 
nce, that you were reſolved to go out of the 
Country, where you ought to ſtay. In the name 
of wonder, Madam, what do you mean? what are 
you going to do? You will give your enemies in- 
vincible reaſons againſt your ſelf, and deprive your 
friends of all means to ſerve you. You will, by 
this new ramble, revive the dormant fault of all 
the former; and ruin all your preſent and future 
intereſt. But, ſay you, can one appear in publick, 
after this ſtrange unlucky adventure? Rut, anſwer I, 
how can one hide one's ſelf without making a bare 
misfortune a crime. Tis certain our ill conduct 
often turns misfortunes into faults; and I am a- 
fraid, Madam, you will find it by experience. If 
you .continue any longer in your obſcure retreat, 
every one will reproach you, with what you ſeem to 
reproach your ſelf; and you'll be condemn'd by 
thouſands, who are now diſpoſed to pity you. 
But after all, Madam, 1s the accident that has 
befallen you, ſo very extraordinary? I could name 
to you ſome modern Beauties, who have born the 
loſs of their Lovers with very moderate ſorrow, 
but that I have a greater example in ſtore for you. 
8 FO nne 


| hx: told you were going to leave England, 
e 


1 Baron Banier, who was killed in a Duel by Prince Philip of 
7 See the Life of Monſieur de St, Eyremond, in the year 
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HELENA, leſs beautiful than you, but next to 
you, the moſt beautiful woman the world ever 
faw; HELENA, cauſed both Gods and Men to 
fight ten years together, and was more proud of 
what others did for her ſake, than aſham'd: of what 
ſhe had done herſelf. Theſe, Madam, are the 
Heroins, you ought to imitate z| and not the D- 
Do's and THISBE's ; thoſe wretches who have 
diſgrac'd Love by the deſperate extravagance of 
their paſſion. But what mean you by your ſor- 
row? To lament a dead man, is not to lament a 
Lover. Your Lover is now no more than a fad 
and empty Object, form'd by your imagination: 
*tis to be in love with your own idea; and the La- 
dy who is in love with ALEXANDER the Great“, 
is as excuſable in her chimerical paſſion, as you are 
in yours; ſince a man who died to day, has no 
more to do with this world, than that famous con- 
queror. Therefore your ſelf are the ſubject matter 
of your tears; whilſt being too faithful to your af. 
fiction, you vainly endeavour to reſtore what Na- 
ture has deſtroy'd. 8 


Then talk of his diſaſtrous fate no more; 

A grief, which on your Beauty preys, give der: 
The man you mourn for, is far ever gone, 

And you*re alone the ſubject of your moan. 

Your raving fancy, to your ſelf unkind, 
Has form*d a Fantom to diſtract your mind. 


I give you the beſt Arguments in the world, 
both in Proſe and Verſe: but the more pains I take 
to comfort you, the more I find you inconſolable. 
Since the times of AR TE M1S1A, and the Dutch- 

ae els 


* See the French Play, called Les Viſionaires, writ by Pes 
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eſs of MonTMORENC1I, both famous for their 
ſolemn affliction, and celebrated by the Mauſole- 
ums they erected for their Husbands, no ſorrow 
like yours was ever ſeen. ?*Tis true, it was, in a 
manner, enjoyn'd to you by the Directreſs of your 
grief. No moment paſſes, but POL ORID at 
approaches your ears to tell you news of the other 
world; and there's no ſecret ſhe leaves untry'd, to 
entertain in your ſpul the love of the dead, and the 
hatred of the living. Sometimes ſhe makes uſe of 
a ſad and mournful countenance; ſometimes of a 
woful ſtory, and ſometimes, for variety-ſake, of a 
melancholy and lamentable ſong. And thoſe very 
Hymns which the Church has inſtituted to celebrate 
the death of our Saviour, are mournfully ſung at 
his nativity, when the ſame Church ordains us to 
| rejoice. | 
If one ſhould obſerve in you the leaſt ſign of 
your being reſtor'd to your gay humour; if, by an 
impulſe of nature, you ſhould break out into. the 
leaſt fally of joy, contrary to DoLorip a's or- 
ders, a ſevere look of hers makes you immediately 
return to the duty of your ſorrow : and ſuch art of 
grieving and lamenting is employ'd to give you a 
diſguſt to the world; that if the ſame melancholy 
methods, and gloomy application were to be uſed 
with Mr. TALBOT, I don't in the leaſt doubt that 
in a fortnight one might make a good Hermit of 
the moſt jovial of all men. Let therefore no body 
wonder at DoLloRIDa's ſucceſsful machines of a 
ſtudied deſolation: the wonder is, you have pre- 
ſerved ſo much judgment as you have done. You 
have enough left, Madam, in ſpite of all the en- 
deavours that have been uſed to rob you of it en- 
i tirely, 


Madam de Rux, whom the Duke of Mazarin had ſent to 
. London with ſome young devout Ladies, in order to engage his 
Dutcheſs ta retire into a Nunnery. ; F 
} See Don Quixot, Part II. Ch ab. 26. ec. 
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tirely, in order to diſpoſe of you with more eaſe 
to your ruin: but nevertheleſs, do not take it ill 
of me, if I ſhew you the difference there is be- 
tween you and your ſelf. 
What would formerly have ſaid that Dutcheſs of 
MAZ ARI N, whom we knew full of wit, and pe- 
netration; what would our Madam MAZ ARI N 
have ſaid, if ſne had ſeen a ſmall religious Flock 
croſs the Sea, to ſettle their wandring Sanctity in 
the Houſe of a perſon of Quality? And what would 
ſhe not have ſaid of the hoſpitable Lady, who 
would have entertain'd theſe pious Siſters? What 
would Madam MAZ ARIN have faid, if the had 
ſeen the reverend Mother ſuperior, divide her time, 
between the exerciſes of piety, and her amorous 
lectures; between the fervency of prayers, and 
the eagerneſs of getting a guinea ; between the pi- 
ous frauds of Religion, and the cheats at Baſſet? 
What would ſhe have ſaid, if ſhe had ſeen thoſe 
oung plants, that wanted moiſture, bear miracu- 
fouſly forward fruit, thro? the particular bleſſing of 
that houſe? Come on, little MAR OT Eꝰ, you 
proſelyte of their holineſſes, come and learn us 
ſomething of the myſtery, in which you have been 
initiated: ſhew your ſelf, MA ROTE, and convince 
the publick of the efficacy of their wholeſom in- 
ſtructions. The thing is too ſerious, and too preſ- 
ſing, to make a jeſt of it any longer. 

b the name of God, Madam; that name which 
is abuſed by the Hypocrites, who in the judgment 
of my Lord Bacon, are the great Atheiſts: in 
the name of God, rid your ſelf of a contagious 
commerce with wickedneſs and folly. You will 
no ſooner have freed your ſelf from it, but you'll 
recover all your former judgment, and retrieve 

your 


| 5 One of the young Girls that came over with Madam de Rur, 
ang who bore the forward fruit. 
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your priſtine Reputation. Conſult ſolidly your in- 
tereſt, and wiſely your repoſe. This is all I beg 
of you: make your ſelf happy, and you'll ds more 
for me than *rwere in your power to do for a Lo- 
ver, let your favours be never fo precious. 


OO cr t ele x ir r r x i: irie x i: ede & ic ic ic ix 
TO THE SAME: 
On her defign of leaving England. 


DO my ſelf the honour to write to you, Ma: 
1 dam; not that I flatter my ſelf with the hope of 
regaining your favour ; but only to have the ſatis- 
faction to tell you the greateſt truth in the world ; 
which is, Madam, that you never had, nor never will 
have, ſo faithful a ſervant as I have been, and will 
ever be. *Tis true, this fidelity of mine had no- 
thing in view, but your intereſt, Leaving for o- 
thers, to humour your fancies, the complaiſance 
they have at preſent to entertain your ſorrows, I 
conſider'd what was conducing to your good, and 
oppoſed what unfortunately pleaſed you to your 
ruin. After ſo juſt an aſſurance of my zeal, I will 
tell you, that you have nothing to fear in England, 
but thoſe who endeavour to give you a diſguſt of 
it: and would to God you were as truly perſuaded 
of the civility of the Engliſh, as they are ready to. 


ive you proofs of it on all occaſions. Shew your 


If, Madam: for you never can hurt your ſelf fo 
much, as by hiding your ſelf. But when you be- 
come acceſſible, give us leave to come to you any 
other way, but that curſed Apartment“, fitter to. 

| | conjure 


or et bad 


Ses the Life of M. de St. Eyremond, under the year 1683. 


conjure up the Ghoſt of SAMUEL, than to lead 
to Madam MAZ ARIxNx's Chamber. If all thoſe 
diſmal preparations are of AR c A BONES provi- 
ding, we pray God to preſerve us againſt the in- 
chantment. But if that black melancholy proceeds 
from your own humour; if you think on nothing 
but to hurt and torment your ſelf ; learn, Madam, 
that the greateſt cruelty is to torment ones ſelf. 
Who does not forgive himſelf, deſerves not to be 
forgiven by others : for he teaches them to be ſe- 
vere and unrelenting. Let us come to the point; 
for I begin to be weary of generalities. 

Suppoſe your Nephew * ſhould loſe his Benefi- 
ces; I don't deny but it is matter of grief: but you 
have ſuſtained greater loſſes without breaking your 
heart for it. A man who profeſs'd love to you, 
has been kilPd. *Tis an unfortunate accident, 1 
own it: but, bating your affliction, there's no- 
thing very extraordinary in this adventure. Lovers 
are mortal, like other men. If you can make 
Love to be an exemption from dying, the Ladies 
will be peſter'd with Lovers; and there will be as 
many as there are Men. I know *tis decent ta 
mourn for the loſs of thoſe that love us; but to 
ſummon all that is direful to the aſſiſtance of our 
grief, and take thereupon deſtructive reſolutions, 
is what the Dead do not require from us. | 

Give me leave to reproach you with ſomething 
that's mean, but which is neceſſary to animate you 
to ſhake off the concernment you are in. In times 
of proſperity, I know, no body ſhews more Philo- 
ſophy than you. You talk more gravely than Pu- 
ARCH; you ſpeak more Sentences than S EN E- 
A; you make more Reflections than Mo N- 


T AIGNE ; 


4 famous Enchantreſs, Siſter to the Magician Arcalaus, in 
the Romance called Amadis de Gaul, 


3 Prince Philip of Savoy, See the Life of M. de St. Eyremond, 
under the year 168 32. F N 
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1 AI GN E: but upon the leaſt accident, upon the 


leaſt trouble that befals you, you are bewilder'd, 
and loſt to all counſel; you renounce your own 
reaſon, and reſign your gell to thoſe who have none, 
or whoſe intereſt lies in your ruin. Tis too much, 
Madam, tis too much in all conſcience to act the 
ſame Farce twice in one family. And why, I pray, 
did you wonder ſo much at my Lady Co LON N A's 
leaving Turin, where ſhe had nothing but the dry 
and bare protection of the Duke of Savoy? Why, 
J fay, did you ſo much wonder at it, if you can 
now be capable of leaving the King of England, 
as ſecure by his power, as folid by his beneficence ? 
- Notwithſtanding all theſe clear and forcible ar- 
guments, I am ſtill afraid leſt you over-look your 
Intereſt ; unfortunate, not to ſee in England what 
ſuits beſt with you; yet more unfortunate in ſeeing 
it too well as foon as you are gone out of England! 
You fhall then recover the light when you want 


means to enjoy it. As long as you are in this 
Kingdom, either in Town or Country, you may 
mend your affairs, as bad a condition as they are 
in; but after you are once on board the Ship, here's 
no more reſource. You muſt go to places where 


you'll find neither ſatisfaction nor intereſt ; where 
your imaginations will be fruſtrated ; and where, to 
torment you, you will find the ſenſe of preſent mi- 
ſery, and the remembrance of paſt felicity. 

I know, Madam, you don't care to hear of Ex- 
amples. But without regarding your averſion, EF 
ſhall make bold to tell you, that the Queen of 
BonrtmMi1a*, upon her going out of England, 
dragg*d about a wandring neceſſity from one Na- 
tion to another; and that MARY of Mepicis, 
Mother, or Mother-in-law to three great Kings“, 
1 went 
KElixabeth Stuart, Daughter to King James |. 5 


5 Mary of Medicis, was Mother to Lewis XIII. and Mother- 
in-law to Philip IV. King of Spain, and Charles I. King of E Ng 
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went to ſtarve at Cologne. I look upon you, 


Madam, with tears in my eyes, as a perſon ready 


to be ſacrificed, unleſs you have the force to ſave 
your ſelf from the Altar. Do as much for your 
ſelf as Racine did for IPHIOENIA: put an 
ER1PHILE in your place, and come and comfort 
men of honour with your ſafety, and her ruin, 


FF 
TO THE SAME: 
On the ſame Subject. 


OU doubt not, Madam, that I am ſenſibly 

rouch'd to ſee you leave England; but I 
ſhould be inconſolable, if you deſign'd to go and 
live either with the Princes of Germany, or the 
Grandees of Spain. Nothing is more natural for 
you, than living in France. For my own part, I 
would not deſire either a better Air, or a finer 
Country. England, however, has its convenien- 
cies: a great many Guineas, with the liberty of 
enjoying them as one thinks fit. 

I cannot go on with this ſort of diſcourſe. All di- 
verſions are neceſſary to amuſe my ſorrow ; but it 
is very difficult to make uſe of any, when it comes 
into my thoughts thar I ſhall never ſee you again. I 
look upon you as a dead Perſon, with reſpect ro me. 
All your good Qualities appear before me to affect 
me; and I can tix my eye on no imperfection that 
can comfort me. Would to God you had left me 
ſome reaſon to complain, more provoking than the 
abandoning me to my little merit. A juſt reſent- 
ment of an injury would exa ſperate me again} 
LE | | vou; 
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you; but your contempt obliges me to do my 


elf an irkſome piece of juſtice, without afford- 


ing me any thing to reproach you with. Pray let 
this Letter ſerve for an Adieu: for I ſhall not have 
the ſtrength 'to bid it by word of mouth; and I 
ſhall weep in my Chamber, as I do already now, 
to ſpare my Age the ſhame of ſhedding Tears in 
publick. Remember now and then an old Servant; 
However, I fear what I ask : for you will not re- 
member me, but when my Predictions come to 
paſs; and I had rather they ſhould prove falſe, 
and be forgotten. As for you, Madam, you will 
ever be remember*d by thofe who had the honour 
to know you. Thoſe you think the leaſt diſpoſed 
to regret you, will not forgive the reſolution you 
have taken to leave us. Your only enemy is your 
ſelf; and your ſad ideas, and melancholy atten- 
dants. If a man could look into your head, as 
well as on your face, he would find your brain 
blacken'd with the Dead of La Trape*, and your 
other diſmal Imaginations. Farewel, Madam. 
The bare mentioning your affliction, would make 
me ſad, if I were not fo already. Gueſs at my ſor- 
row and zeal for your ſervice: for *tis not in my 
power to expreſs it. | . 
For a long while, I have not taken upon 
me to give you counſel, Let the laſt be, to 
reconcile your ſelf with the Duke of MAZ A- 
RIN, if you can do it with any ſafety. If there 
be none, return to England, to paſs ſome time in 
the country. I am perſuaded the King will not 
abandon you ; and you will find more people rea- 
dy to ferve you than you imagine. As for Mona- 
ſteries, one lives wretchedly there, unleſs one be- 


comes 


There is a Book of the Lives of ſome Perſons that died at the 
Monaſtery of la Trape; and left behind them the reputation of be- 


7 
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comes crazy. All things conſider'd, tis better for 
a married woman to ſuffer with an Husband, than 
to ſuffer with an Abbeſs. There is more honour 
and virtue in it. Rid your ſelf, as faſt as you can, 
of the black whims that proceed from the ſpleen, 
and in which even your imagination has no ſhare. 


SOME 


OBSERVATIONS 


Upon the Ta fe and Judgment of the 


A Ltho the Genius of the French ſeems gene- 
1 rally to be but mean, it is certain, that thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves amongſt us, are capable 
of the moſt noble productions: but when they 
know how. to perform them, we know not how to 
admire them ; and if we have done juſtice to ſome 
excellent work, our levity doth not ſuffer it to en- 
joy long the reputation we have given it. I don't 


at all wonder, that there is no good Taſte of things 


where barbarity reigns, and no judgment where 


Letters, Arts, and Diſcipline are loſt; it would like- 
wiſe be ridiculous to expect a vein of fine learn- 
ing, in times of darkneſs and ignorance: but that 
which is really ſurprizing, is, to ſee in the moſt po- 
lite Court, a true and vicious palate ſucceed by 
turns, and become a-la-mode, like our cloaths. 

I have known conſiderable men ſometimes paſs 
for the ornaments of the Court, and ſometimes be 
thought ridiculous ; to be liked again, then fall in- 
to contempt z without any alteration, either in 
their perſons, or their conduẽt. A Man 9 

Wi 
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with the 2 of the whole world, who, the 
next day finds himſelf the ſubject of our raillery, 
without knowing how he came to forfeit the good 
opinion we had of him lately. The true reaſon is, 
becauſe we rarely judge of Men by ſolid advan- 
tages, which good ſenſe diſcovers; but by the 
faſhion, whoſe applauſe ends as ſoon as the fancy 
which had produced it. VP TE: 
The Works of Authors are ſubje& to the ſame 
inequality of our Taſte. When I was young, TH E- 
,OPHILE was admired, in ſpite of his irregularities | 
-and 3 HCI which made a ſhift to eſcape thro? 
want of a nice judgment in the Courtiers of that 
time. I have ſeen him ſince univerſally cried down 
by all the Verſifiers, without any reſpect to his fine 
imagination, and the happy graces of his genius. I 
have known the time, when the Poetry of M a L- 
HERBE Was thought admirable, for the turn, the 
exactneſs, and the expreſſion, Not long after, he 
was thrown aſide, as the worſt of Poets ; when rid- 
dles, burleſque, bouts rimez*, carried all France be- 
fore them. I have ſeen Cox NEIL LE loſe his re- 
putation, if it were poſſible for him to loſe it, at 
the repreſentation of one of his beſt Pieces*. I 
have ſeen two of the beſt Comedians of the world“, 
expoſed to all our raillery; and when the influence 
of this prejudice was over, they were as much ad- 
mired as before. The Airs of BoisstT, which 
formerly ſo juſtly charmed all the Court, were ſoon 
left for little ballad- tunes; and Lui, the firſt 
man of the univerſe in his art, muſt come from I- 
taly to admire them, and make us repent of this 
our folly, and reſtore them to that reputation, 
which nothing but meer whimſy had robbed * 

| Bt of. 


A ſet of Rhimes given to a Poet in order to his filling them 
in a Sonnet, or ſome other piece of Poetry. 1 5 
he Sophonisba. | 

3 Floridor and Montfleury. 
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of. If you ask me the reaſon of it, I muſt tell you, 
that induſtry in France ſupplies the place of the 
greateſt merit, and that the art of making one's 
ſelf valued, ' oftner gives us a reputation than our 
intrinſick value. E. M 985 10 

Since good Judges are as rare as good Authors; 
ſince *tis as difficult to find judgment in one, as 
genius in the other, every one aims to give a repu- 
tation to- that which pleaſes him; and it happens, 
that the multitude values that which is agreeable to 
their ill reliſh, or at moſt, to their indifferent un- 
derſtanding. Beſides, Novelty is a temptation 
from which our minds cannot eaſily defend them- 
ſelves. The Merit which we are accuſtom'd to, 
does not fail, in time, to raiſe our envy; and even 
defects are capable of ſurprizing us agreeably, in 
things that we never ſaw. The moſt valuable 
things, after they have appeared ſome time amongſt 
us, no longer make an impreſſion upon us as good; 
but diſguſt us as old: on the other ſide, things 
that deſerve no eſteem; are leſs often rejected as de- 
ſpicable, than deſired as new. Hy tie 

Not but that we have men of ſound judgment 
in France, who never diſlike any thing that ought 
to pleaſe, and are never pleas d with what is trifling : 
but the multitude, either ignorant, or prepoſſeſs d, 
ſtill preyails over the ſmall numbers of the know- 
ing. Beſide, perſons. of the greateſt figure ſet a 
value on every thing according to their fancy, and 
when a perſon. follows the mode, he may equal! 
eſteem, thoſe things he knows, and thoſe he dot 
Her. $16 J6jG- ,o57 M134 2. 185 | 

There is no Country where Reaſon or Senſe is 
ſcarcer, than in France; but when *tis found there, 
none is purer in the whole univerſe. For the moſt 
part indeed, we are govern'd by fancy; but a fancy 
ſo fine, and a caprice ſo noble, as to what regards 
the outſide, that Foreigners, aſhamed of their good 

Wol. II. . Senſe, 
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Senſe, as of a groſs quality, ſeek to make them- 
ſelves eſteemed at home, by imitating our Modes ; 
and renounce eſſential qualities, to affect an air and 
manner, which *tis hardly poſſible for them to at- 
tain. Thus that continual alteration in our cloths 
and houſhold-goods, with which our neighbours 
reproach us, but always imitate; is without our ſo 
deſigning it, a wiſe and politick contr ivance: for, 
beſides, thoſe infinite ſums of Money it draws from 
foreign parts, tis an intereſt more ſolid than one 
would imagine, to have French-men diſperſed in all 
Places, who regulate the garb of other Nations by 
our own ; who begin by enſlaving their eyes, when 
their heart Kill oppoſes our Laws; and gain the 
ſenſes to favour our Empire, when in | their opinion 
they ſtill hold out for Liberty. Y 

advantageous and happy to us, is this noble 
and fine fancy of ours, which makes it ſelf be re- 
ceived by our greateſt enemies. However, it ought 
not to uſurp upon the Arts, nor pretend imperiouſly 
to paſs ſentence upon the productions of the mind, 
without conſulting either a good Taſte or Reaſon. 
When we are arrived to the perfection of any thing, 
we ought to ſhew our niceneſs by reliſhing, and our 
_ Juſtice by always eſteeming it: unleſs we obſerve 
this rule, we may with reaſon be reproathed, 
that Foreigners are more favourable to rhe merit 
of our Works, than our ſelves. We ſhall find ſome 
of our good Pieces preſerve their reputation abroad, 
when they have loſt it in France: we'll fee our 
fopperies elſewhere rejected by good Senſe, when 
os extol them to che wy out of a ridiculous 
There is a Vice oppoſite to this, which is equally 
inſupportable; that is, our paſſionate affection 
for what was done in the former, and our diflike 
for every thing that's done in our own time. Upon 
this foundation HoRAact drew the ee 5 
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old Age; and an old Man is, indeed, admirably 
deſcribed by him, | 


Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acꝭi. 


In this melancholy ſcene of Life, we impute the 
defects which proceed purely from our moroſeneſs, 


to exterior Objects; and when a pleaſant remem- 


brance turns our thoughts from what we are, to 
what we have been, we attribute Charms to 
many things, which really had none, becauſe they 
revive in our minds the idea of our Youth, when 
every thing pleaſed us by the warmth of our Tem- 
per. But we ought not to impute this humour to 
old Age alone; there are ſome perſons, who 
imagine that Merit conſiſts in deſpiſing every thing 
that 1s new, andSolidity, in valuing every thing that 
is old. There are ſome, who, of their own nature, 
are pleaſed with what they ſee, and fond of what 
they have ſeen. They will tell you wonders of an 
old Court, where there was nothing but what was 
ordinary, and endeavour to contemn. the Grandeur 


and Magnificence which they have before their eyes, 


They are profuſe of their praiſes to deceaſed Per- 
ſons of but a common Virtue, and will hardly do, 
Juſtice to the Glory of the greateſt Heroe, if he is 
living. The firſt obſtacle to their eſteem, is to 
live ; as the moſt favourable recommendation, is 
to have been. After a Man is dead, they will 
praiſe what they blamed in him, whilſt alive; and 
then, diſengaged from the moroſeneſs of their 
humour, they will juſtly render to his memory, 
what they unjuſtly denied to his perſon. 
As for me, twas always my opinion, That to 
make a ſound judgment of Men, and of their 
Works, it is neceſſary to oonſider them by them- 
ſelves, and to have à contempt, or a reſpect for 
things e to their intrinſick Worth, 
1 l 


1 0 whatever 
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whatever it is. I am perſuaded, that we ought not 
to oppoſe all new things merely out of a ſpirit of 
Averſion; nor on the other hand, to hunt after 
them out of love of Novelty ; but to reject, or 
receive them, according to the true opinion we 
© ought to conceive of them. We muſt part with 
our capricio's, and the fantaſticalneſs of our hu- 
-mour, which, after all, is a hindrance to know 
things well. The moſt eſſential point is to ac- 
quire a true Judgment, and a pure Underſtanding. 
Nature prepares us for it, but experience and 
converſation with polite perſons, brings it to per- 
fection. l 


N. ho could not endure that the Earl of ST. 
.ALBANS ſhould be in love in his old 


"NJ HY ſhould you wonder, that old Men 
have {till an inclination to love? *Tis not 
Tidiculous for them to ſuffer themſelves to be moved; 
but tis vain in them to pretend that they are able 
to pleaſe. I muſt own to you, I love the company 
of pretty Ladies, as much as ever I did; but I ad- 
mire their Beauty without any deſign, 8 
r 8 - * 15 1 nows, 
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knows, of making any impreſſion upon their hearts. 


I only endeavour to pleaſe my ſelf, and ſtudy ra- 


ther to find tenderneſs in my own breaſt, than in 


theirs. *Tis by their charms and not by their 


favours, that I pretend to be obliged; and if ever 
I complain of them, *tis only of their diſagree- 


ableneſs, and not of their rigour. 


Let others call you cruel and ſevere, 

PII call you kind for being Fair. 

Thanks to your Eyes that far out-ſhine the day. 
They warm and animate my clay. | 


* 7 


The greateſt pleaſure that old Men have left 


them, is to live; and nothing ſecures their Life ſo 


effectually as Love. I think, therefore I am, is the 
concluſion upon which the whole Philoſophy of 


DESGARTEs turns; but *tis cold and languiſhing 


for an old Man. I love, therefore 1 am, is a conſe- 
quence that has all life and ſpirit in it; it re- calls 
the deſires of youth, and ſometimes bribes my 
imagination to believe I am young. 


You will tell me, that tis a double error, not 


to believe we are what we are, and to fancy we are 
what we are not. But what truths can be ſo advan- 
tageous as theſe pleaſing errors, that take away 
from us all thoughts of the Evils we ſuffer; and in 


return, give us the ſenſe of a Happineſs we don't 


poſſeſs. But for want of conſidering things with 
due attention, we pretend that Love is only calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Youth, tho Reaſon 
ſhould” reſtrain the violence of its inclinations ; and 
we call thoſe old people fools who have the courage 
to love; tho the wiſeſt thing they can do, is to 
animate and awaken the lethargy of Nature, by 
flattering images of Love. What are we the better 
for Life, if we are not ſenſible that we are alive? 
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We purely owe our life to our love, if it is able 
to reanimate it, when the decays of age have made 
us loſe all ſenſe of it. 
At this age all the ſprings of ambition leave 
us, the deſire of glory no longer fires us, our 
ſtrength fails us, our courage is extinguiſh'd, or at 
leaſt weaken'd ; Love, Love alone ſupplies the 
place of every virtue ; it averts all thoughts of thoſe 
evils that ſurround us; and the fear of thoſe that 
threaten us. It turns aſide the image of death, 
which otherwiſe wou' d continually xn. op it ſelf to 
our eyes: it diffipates the terrours of the imagi- 
nation, and the troubles of the ſoul, and makes us 
the wiſeſt men in the world, in reſpect of our 
ſelves, when it makes us paſs for mad · men in the | 
common opinion of others. 


A 


FUNERAL ORATION. 


n 
DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN.! 


dent; I have undertaken to make the 
ation of a perſon, who is in better health than 
ber Orator. has will ſurprize you, Gentlemen; 
but if we are * to take care of our Tombs, 
CORTSW | 5 to 


Have undertaken to * a thing 1 ce- 
I == 
ratio 


® See it Life of M. de St. Fa under the year 1684, 
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to order Inſcriptions for them, and to give a greater 
extent to our vanity, than nature has been willing 
to give to our lives: if thoſe that are alive, may 
appoint the place where they are to lie, when they 
ſhall be no longer in the number of the living: if 
CHARLES the Fifth cauſed his own Funerals to 
be celebrated, and for two years aſſiſted at the Pray- 
ers made on that occaſion; can you think it ſtrange, 
Gentlemen, that a Beauty more illuſtrious by her 
Charms, than that Emperor was by his Conqueſts, 
is willing to enjoy the happineſs of her memory, 
and hear whilſt ſhe is alive, what may be ſaid of 
her after her death? Let others endeavour to excite 
your ſorrows for one that is dead, I will command 
your tears for one that is living; for a perſon who 
is to die one day, by the neceſſary misfortune of 
human condition, and who ought to live for ever, 
for the ſake of her qualities. | 
Weep, Gentlemen; and not tarrying to bewail 
a Beauty till ſhe is loſt, afford your tears to the 
melancholy conſideration that we muſt one day 
loſe her. Weep, weep. Whoever expects a cer- 
| tain and unavoidable misfortune, may already ſtyle 
himfelf unfortunate. HoRTENSIA vill die; that 
Miracle of the World will one day die; the idea 
of ſo great a calamity, deſerves your tears. 


Tes, charming Goddeſs, you muſt leave us, 

Death will remove the heavenly prize ; 
And of thoſe numerous Charms bereave us, 

That now employ our hearts and eyes, 


Let us turn our imaginations from her Death to 
her Birth; that we may ſteal one moment from our 


grief, 


U. 4 Horx 
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HorTEnsIla Mancini was born at Rome 
of an illuſtrious family; her Anceſtors were always 
conſiderable; but tho they had all of then govern'd 
Empires, as her Uncle *, neither they nor that 
maſter of France, had brought her ſo much glory 
as ſhe reflects back upon them. Heaven form'd this 
great maſter- piece by a model unknown to the age 
we live in. To the ſhame of our time, it beſtow'd 
upon Hor TENS 1A the beauty of antient Greece, 
and the virtue of old Rome. Let us paſs over her 
Infancy; you'll find an Account of it in her Me- 
moirs *, Her Infancy was attended with a thouſand 
pretty ſimplicities, but had nothing of importance 
enough for our ſubject. Gentlemen, I demand 
your tears, I demand your admiration, To obtain 
them, I have both Virtues and Misfortunes to re- 
preſent to you. 5 

It was not long before Cardinal MAZ ARIN 
was ſenſible of the advantages of his beautiful Niece, 
and therefore to do juſtice to the gifts of nature, 
he deſtin'd Hor TENS1 A to carry his name, and 
to poſſeſs his wealth after his death. She had 


charms that might engage even Kings to court her 


out of love; and a fortune capable to oblige them 
to do it out of intereſt. Thoſe great inducements 
happening to be attended with a favourable con- 
juncture, the King of Great Britain ſought her in 
marriage *: but the Cardinal, who was fitter to 
govern than to make Sovereigns, loſt an oppor- 
tunity, which he afterwards endeavoured to find in 
vain. The Queen, mother to the King of England, 
negotiated that affair her ſelf; but a reſtored King, 
remembered the ſmall reſpect that was ſhewn to a 


baniſhed 


3 See the Memoirs of the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, in the third 
* See the Life of M. de St. Eyremond, under the year 1675. 
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baniſhed King; and ſo the propoſitions which 
could not be obtain'd at St. Jean de Luz, were 
rejected at London. | 

But why did not you come your ſelf, Madam? 
For if you had, every thing would have yielded to 
your charms; and this day you would have made 
a powerful nation as happy as you ſhould have been 
your ſelf. However, heaven has in ſome ſort ob- 
tain'd its end; for it had ordained you to be the 
delight of England, which accordingly you are. 


This great affair having miſcarried; the next 


thing to be done, was to enquire into the merits 


of our Courtiers, to the end you might be match*d 
with a Husband that was worthy of you. The 
Cardinal was tempted to make choice of the moſt 
accompliſhed ; but he ſoon overcame the temp- 
tation: for, a falſe intereſt prevailing over his 
mind, he gave you to him who appeared to have 
the greateſt fortune. Let us therefore lay the firſt 
fault of this marriage at his Eminency's door: 
for Monſieur MazZARIN is not to blame for ha- 


ving made his utmoſt efforts in order to obtain 


tue moſt beautiful Lady, and the greateſt Heireſs 


in Europe. 
Madam MAZ ARIN reckon'd that obedience 
was her firſt duty, and for that reaſon ſurrender'd 
her ſelf to the inclination of her Uncle, as well 
from a principle of gratitude, as of ſubmiſſion. 
The Cardinal, who ought to have been ſenſible of 
the natural averſion which heaven had inſpired into 
their hearts, and of the invincible contrariety that 
was in the tempers of thoſe two perſons ; the Car- 
dinal, I ſay, neither underſtood nor foreſaw any 


thing of this; or, if he did, preferr'd a little wealth, 


a {mall intereſt, and ſome apparent advantage, to 

the quiet of a Niece whom he was ſo fond of. He 

is the firſt perſon to be blam'd for theſe il-matel'd 

knots, thoſe unfortunate chains, thoſe bonds that 
I 


were 
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were ſo unſutably contriv*d, and ſo juſtly broken. 
Here all the Cardinal's reputation is blown up at 
once. He govern'd Cardinal RI HELIE V, who 
govern'd the Kingdom; but he married his Niece 
to Monſieur MAZ ARIN: he loſt his reputation. 
He govern'd LEWIS XIII. after the death of his 
great Miniſter, and the Queen Regent, after that 
of the King her huſband ; but he married his 
Niece to Monſieur MAZ AR IN: all his reputation 
is loſt. If any allowance can be made to his Emi- 
nency upon this ſcore, we ſhould throw the fault 
upon the weakneſs of a dying man: for to expect 
a man ſhould be wiſe and prudent at the point of 
death, would be to expect too much. 
I remember the day after this unhappy Marriage, 
the Phyſicians aſſured the Mareſchal of Clerembaut, 
that the Cardinal was better. But the Mareſchal 
anſwer d, He is a dead man: be has married his 
Niece to Monſieur Maz A RIN; his brain is diſ- 
order d, his head is affected; he is a dead man. Let 
us pardon this great Cardinal then, upon the account 
of his illneſs; let us pardon him on the account of 


the miſery of our ſtate: there's no man alive, who 


may not ſome time or other ſtand in need of ſuch 
an apology. Let us weep then, Gentlemen, both 
out of compaſſion, and out of intereſt ; for we 
have but too much reaſon to ſhed tears. 

I find my compaſſion reaches even to Monſieur 
MazaRrin; he who is the cauſe of the misfor- 
tune of others, is really to be pitied himſelf. Do 
but conſider what a condition he has brought him- 
ſelf to, Gentlemen; and then Pm fure you will be 
as much diſpos*d to bewail him as I am. Monſieur 
MazARIN groans under the load of riches and 
honours, that have been heap'd upon him; that 
fortune which in appearance raiſes him, does in 
reality only depreſs and overwhelm him: grandeur 
z a puniſhment to him, and wealth is his miſery, 


He 
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He has reaſon to hate a Marriage, which has in- 
gag d him in the affairs of the world; nor has he 
fes reaſon to repent his having obtain'd that which 
he defired with ſo much ardour. He might have 
led a happy life in the Monaſtery of la T or 
in ſome other holy and retired Society, but for this 


marriage, which has been fo fatal to both par- 


ties. The intereſts of this world have made him 
fall a prey to the Devotionaries of the age; thoſe 
ſpiritual cheats, who make their court with great 
artifice; who lay ſnares for the good- nature of 
ſimple and innocent ſouls, thoſe ſouls who, from a 


ſpirit of holy uſury, ruin themſelves by lending to 


people who promiſe Cent per Cent intereſt in the 
next world. | 


But the greateſt evil does not le in giving, even 
ſuppoſing one gives very unſeaſonably; bur in ſuf- 
fering things to be taken away, or to be loſt. A 


prepoſterous godlineſs makes him cover the nudi- 


ties of Pictures: a ſcruple of a like nature is the 
occaſion of maiming and disfiguring Statues. One 
day the Pictures are carry'd off; another day the 
Hangings are taken away: Governments are ſold, 
Money is ſquander'd away; every thing is waſted, 
and nothing left ro be enjoyed. This, Gentlemen, 
is the miſerable condition of Monſieur MAZ A- 
RIN: and ought not he then to have a ſhare n 

the tears which we ſhed ? = | 
But, Madam MazZzARIN is to be a thouſand 
times more lamented: *tis to her griefs that we owe 
the largeſt ſhare of our pity. That Husband be- 
ing ſenſible how unworthy he was of his Wife, de- 
bars her the ſight of every body: he drags her 
from Paris, where ſhe was brought up, in order 
to carry her from Province to Province, from 
Town to Town, from one Country place to ano- 
ther; always ſure of a journey, never certain of an 
abode. He gives her all the diſguſt chat aſſiduity 
can 
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can produce, and all the diſcontent that conſtraint 
can create: he omits nothing that may render him- 
felf hateful; tho he might have ſpar'd the pains 


which Nature had already taken to make him ſo. 
As they who offend never forgive, ſo Monſieur 
Mazarin, the more his wife ſuffer'd, the worſe 


he uſed her; and by degrees came to be a great 
tyrant to thar perſon, 'to whom all men of honour 
and breeding would have choſen to become ſlaves. 
One would have thought that Madam MAZ ARIN 
had no more hardſhips to dread, after what ſhe had 
ſuffer d; but this was a miſtake, Gentlemen, for 
the greateſt of all was yet to come. Madam M a- 
ZARIN, Who was more jealous of her Reaſon 
than of her Beauty or her Fortune, finds her ſelf 
ſubjected to a man who looks upon all the advan- 
tages of reaſon and good ſenſe as crimes, and all 
the viſions of fancy, as the extraordinary graces of 
Heaven. He is full of Revelations and Prophe- 


cies. He admoniſhes and fore-warns, as having a 


commiſſion from Angels ; he commands and threa- 
tens, as being authorized by God. There is no 
farther occaſion for ſeeking the will of Heaven ei- 
ther in Scripture or Tradition; for that is framed in 
the imagination, and explain'd by the mouth of 
Monſieur Mazarin. You have ſuffer'd your 
ſelf to be ruin'd by an Extravagant, to be treated 
as a ſlave by a Tyrant: behold you are at the mer- 
cy of a Prophet, Ho R TENSIA, who is on the 
ſearch for new inventions to torment you, in the 
impoſture of hypocrites, and the viſions of fana- 
ticks. The artifices of knaves, and the ſillineſs of 
fools, every thing combines in order to perſecute 

Ou. 6 . 1 5 ; ; 4 5 ; 
| ? Look out, Gentlemen, for the moſt docible, 
the moſt ſubmiſſive woman in nature, and put her 
to ſuch-like trials: you'll find ſhe will not bear with 

her Husband eight days, what Madam M A 2 A- 
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RIN has bore with hers five years. We have rea- 
ſon to be aſtoniſh'd that ſhe would not ſeparate 
from her husband ſooner; we have reaſon to won- 
der at her patience. If there is any thing to be 
charged upon her, it. is not that ſhe left him, but 
that ſhe lived with him ſo long as ſhe did. What 
was your Glory a doing, Madam, . in the time of 
ſo ſhameful a ſlavery ? You made your ſelf unworthy 
of the favours of the Cardinal; you betray'd his 


pretenſions by a mean compliance, which ſuffer*d 


that Fortune to go to ruin, which was given to 
maintain you. _ You. render'd your ſelf unworth. 

of the favours of Heaven, which had beſtow'd ſo 
great perfection upon you, by venturing to loſe 
your Reaſon in the long and contagious commerce 
you had with Monſieur MAZ ARIN. Return 
thanks to God for the good and wiſe- reſolution 
which he put into your heart; your liberty is his 
work; if he had not inſpired into you his inten- 
tions, a natural timidity, a ſcrupulous conduct, a 
miſtaken ſhame would have {till kept you with your 
Husband, and you ſhould have yet remain'd ſub- 
ject to his extravagant Inſpirations. ./ Return thanks 
to God, Madam, for he has deliver'd you.  *Tis 
true, this deliverance has coſt you all your Riches, 
but you have {till preſerv'd all your Reaſon : your 
condition is not unhappy. You are diveſted of e- 
very thing that you owed to fortune; but you 
could never be robb'd of the advantages which na- 
ture beſtowed upon you. The greatneſs of your 
Soul, the ſtrength of your Reaſon, and the charms 
of your Face, continue with you: your condition 
is not unhappy. i When Monſieur MAZ ARIN 
ſuffers the Cardinal's name to be forgotten in 
France, you enlarge the glory of it among ſtran- 
gers: your condition is not unhappy. There is no 
nation that does not pay a voluntary homage to 


the power of your Charms. There is no Queen, 


who 
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who hath not a greater ambition for your Beauty, 


than you can poſſibly have for her Grandeur: your 


condition is not u : 


All climes and countries do adore her, 
Freſh triumphs on ber Beauties wait, 

The world unjuſtly calls her Rover, 
Sbe only views the limits of ber State. 


What Country is there which Madam M a z A- 
R1N has not ſeen? what Nation has ſeen her that 


has not admir'd her? Rome beheld her with as 


great admiration as Paris did. That City, in all 
ages of the world ſo glorious, boaſts more of giving 
her to the' world, than producing ſuch a number 
of Heroes. She believes that ſo extraordinary a 
Beauty is preferable to the greateſt Valour, and 
that more conqueſts were to be gained by her eyes, 
than by the arms of her great men. Italy, Ma- 
dam, will be everlaſtingly obliged to you for abo- 


liſhing thoſe importunate rules, that bring a 


greater conſtraint than regularity with them : for 
freeing her from a ſcience of formalities, ceremo- 
nies, and affected civilities ; from the tyranny of 
premeditated reſpects, that render men unſociable, 
even in ſociety it ſelf. Tis Madam Mazarin 
who has baniſh'd all Grimace, and all Affectation; 
who has deſtroy'd that art of an outward behaviour, 
which only regulates appearances z; that ſtudy of 
exterior things, that only compoſes mens counte- 
nances. Tis ſhe who K 47 ape a ſtiff 
aukward gravity, which ly'd the place of pru- 
dence, 4 politicks 2 ai and av rhe 
intereſt, buſied only to conceal one's unſerviceable- 
neſs. Tis ſhe, who has introduced a ſweet and in- 
nocent Liberty; who has rendered Converſation 
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more agreeable, and Pleaſures more pure and de- 
licate. 

A fatality cauſed her to come to Rome, and a 
fatality cauſed her to leave it. My Lady, the Con- 
ſtable Coronna, had a mind to leave her Huſ- 
band, and imparted this reſolution to her ſiſter. 
Her ſiſter, as young as ſhe was, repreſented to her, 
upon this occaſion, all that a mother could have 


done to hinder it. But ſeeing her unalterably fix d 


to execute her deſign, ſhe follow'd her out of love 
and affection, who could not be diſſuaded by 
prudence ; and ſhared with her all the dangers of 
flight, the fears, the inquietudes, and the incon- 
veniencies that always attend ſuch reſolutions. 


Fortune, who has a great power in our enter- 


prizes, but a greater in our adventures, made my 
Lady, the Conſtable, wander from nation to na- 
tion, and threw her at laſt into a Convent at Ma- 
drid. Right reaſon adviſed Madam Mazarin 


to ſeek her repoſe ; and a deſire of Retirement 


_ obliged her to ſettle her abode at Chambery. 
There ſhe found in her ſelf, by her Reflections; 


in the commerce with the learned Men, by their 
Converſations ; in Books, by reading; and in Na- 


ture, by her obſervations ; all that ſolid ſatisfaction 


which a Court does not give to Courtiers, who are 
either too much taken up with buſineſs, or too 
much diſſolved in pleaſure. Three whole 

did Madam MAZZ ARIN live at Chambery, al- 
ways in a ſtate of tranquillity, but never obſcure. 
Whatever inclinations ſne might have to conceal 


her ſelf, her merit eſtabliſh'd for her a ſmall Em- 


pire in ſpite of her; and, in effect, ſhe reign'd 
over that City, and over the Nation. Every one 
acknowledged with pleaſure, that — which 
nature had given her; even he who enjoy'd it over 
all the reſt by virtue of his birth, forgot it freely, 
and entered into the ſame ſuhjection with his PR 


0 
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ple. Thoſe of the greateſt merit and quality quit-. 
ted the Court, and neglected the ſervice of their 
Prince, to 'apply themſelves particularly to that of 
Madam MAZ ARIN: and conſiderable perſons of 
remote Countries pretended a voyage to Italy, to 
turniſh themſelves with an opportunity to ſee her. 
Twas an extraordinary thing to be able to eſta- 
bliſn a Court at Chambery : *twas, as it were, a 
prodigy, that a Beauty which had a mind to conceal 
it ſelf in places almoſt inacceſſible, ſhould make a 
e noiſe in Europe, than all the other Ladies 
eher. 1 r ö ; 
- The moſt beautiful perſons of every nation had 
the diſpleaſure to hear continual mention made of 
an abſent Fair. The moſt lovely Creatures had a 
ſecret enemy that ruin'd all the impreſſions they 
could make. It was the idea of Madam MAZ A- 
RIN, which was preciouſly preſerved after ſhe had 
been ſeen; and was formed with pleaſure where ſhe 
amerer Deen ˙ od” 2 —¹·˙ ning) 0 E. 
Such was the conduct of Madam MAZ ARI N, 
ſuch was her condition, when the Dutcheſs of 
York, her relation, paſſed thro* Chambery, as ſhe 
was coming to the Duke her Huſband. The fin- 
gular merit of the Dutcheſs, her beauty, her wit, 
and her virtue, inſpir'd Madam Mazarin with 
a deſire to accompany her; but her Affairs did not 
permit her: ſo ſhe was obliged to delay that voy- 
age till a more favourable opportunity. The cu- 
rioſity to ſee one of the greateſt Courts in the 
world, which ſhe had never beheld, fortify'd her in 
this reſolution: and the death of the Duke of Sa- 
voy determin'd it. This Prince had the ſame 
ſentiments of her, as all people that had the hap- 
pineſs to behold her. He had admir'd her at Tu- 
12 55 u OV a Aal orig bat wam; 
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Charles Emanuel; Duke of Savoy, died on the 12th of June, 
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rin, and this admiration the Dutcheſs of Savoy in- 
terpreted to be Love. An impreſſion of jealouſy 
produced a behaviour very little obliging towards 
the perſon who had cauſed it. There needed no 
more than this to oblige Madam MAZ AR IN to 
depart out of a Country, where the new Regent 
was in a manner abſolute. To ſeparate her ſelf 
from the Dutcheſs of Savoy, and approach the 
Dutcheſs of York, was but one and the fame re- 
ſolution. Hor TEN SIA acquainted her friends 
with this determination, who employed all their 
arguments to diſſuade her from it, but 'twas in 
vain, Never was ſeen ſo great an effuſion of 
tears. As for her own part, ſhe was not inſenſible 
of the general grief that was occaſioned by the 
thoughts of her departure; perſons ſo lively af- | 
fected as they were, did affect her: but this reſo- 
lution was taken up, and in ſpite of all their re- 
grets ſhe concludes to depart. 

What other courage but that of Madam M a- 
ZARIN, would have undertaken fo long, ſo diffi- 
cult, and ſo dangerous a Voyage? Before ſhe could 
accompliſh it, ſhe muſt traverſe ſavage Nations, 
and Nations that were up in arms ; ſhe muſt ſweet- 
en the one, and make her ſelf be reſpected by 
the other. She underſtood not the Language of 
any of theſe People, but they underſtood her. Her 
eyes ſpeak an univerſal Language, which cauſes 
her to be underſtood by all mankind. What 
Mountains, what Foreſts, what Rivers had ſhe not 
to paſs? What did ſhe not ſuffer from the Wind, 
the Snow, and the Rains? What difficulties of the 
ways, what rigour of the ſeaſon, what mighty in- 
conveniences had ſhe not to ſtruggle with, which 
yet did but little injury to her Beauty? Never did 
HELENA appear ſo charming as Hor TENSIA 
was! but HoxTEeNnsia, that beautiful innocent 
fugitive, did fly from an_unjuſt Huſband, and did 
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not follow a Lover. With the face of Herr x- 
Na, Madam Mazarin had the air, the habit, 
and the equipage of a Queen of the Amazons | 
She. ſeem'd equally fit to charm, and to fight. 
One might . ſay, ſhe went to give Love to all 
the Princes whom ſhe was to meet in her paſſage, 
and to command all the Troops which they com- 
manded. The firſt ſhe had in her power, but it 
was. not her deſign : ſhe made ſome eſſay of the 
ſecond ; for the Troops receiv'd her orders more 
voluntarily than thoſe of their Generals. After ſhe 
had travell'd more than three hundred leagues, 
ſne arriv'd in Holland, and made no longer a ſtay 
at Amſterdam, than was neceſſary to view the Ra- 
Tities of ſo remarkable and famous a City. After 
ſhe had fatisfy'd her curioſity, ſhe came to the 
Brill, where ſhe embarqu'd for England. A ſtorm 
ſeemed to be wanting in this voyage ; and there 
happened one, which laſted five —5 The ſtorm 
Was as furious as it was long; and made the Sea- 
Tl men loſe all their conduct and reſolution, and the 
t Paſſengers all their hopes. Madam MAZ ARIN 
alone was exempt from lamentation ; leſs impor- 
tunate with Heaven to preſerve her, than ſubmit- 
ting and reſigning her ſelf to its will. But it had 
| been decreed ſhe ſhould viſit England. She land- 
Rf ed there, and in a ſhort time came ſafe to Lon- 
don . All-people had a great curioſity to ſee her: 
but the Ladies had the greateſt alarm at her arri- 
val. The Engliſh, who were in poſſeſſion of the 
Empire of Beauty, ſaw it loſt, not without great 
regret, to a ſtranger ; and *tis natural to be Kaki 
bly concerned-for the loſs of the ſweeteſt of all 
vanities. So conſiderable an-intereſt, was the on- 
ly thing in the world that could unite them. Old 
ATE 13 5 | enemies 


--6 alan Mazarin came into England in the Month of 
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% enemies were then reconciled ; thoſe that were in- 

. different, now began to viſit one another, and 

YT friends link*d themſelves more ſtrictly together than 

. before. Theſe confederates very well foreſaw their 

1 misfortune 3 but being willing to delay it, they 

a prepared to defend an intereſt, which was dearer 
. to them than their lives. Madam MazaRriN -If 
t had nothing to defend her ſelf but her Charms | 
e and her Virtues: this was enough to make her ap- 

. prehenſive of nothing. After ſhe had kept her 

e chamber for ſome time, leſs to recover the fatigues | 
L of her Journey, than to prepare her Equipage, ſhe {l 
. appear'd at Whitehall. 5 
* | 

r Fair Beauties of Whitehall give way; | 
e HoORTENSI A does her Charms diſplay, 

a She comes, ſhe comes ! reſign the day, 

I | ml FO 

R She muſt reign, and you obey. | 

* 175 ; N . 3 

e From that day they never diſputed the Prize 

N with her in publick : but they carried on a ſecret 

— war againſt her within doors; where all ended ei- 

— ther in private injuries, which never arrived to her 

1 knowledge; or in vain murmurs which ſhe deſpi- 

2 ſed. The World now beheld an extraordinary 

„ turn. Thoſe that were the moſt violently tranſ- 

: ported againſt her, were the firſt that imitated her. 

i. They would dreſs themſelves like her : but this 

e was neither her Dreſs nor Habit. For her Perſon 

t gave a new grace to every thing ſhe wore, and 

a thoſe that endeavour'd to imitate her air and dreſs, 

1 wanted the principal thing, her perſon. One might 

* ſay of her, what was ſaid, with leſs reaſon, of the 

4 late Dutcheſs of Orleans; all the world imitates her, 

8 and no one reſembles her. | 

of 
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As for the Men, ſhe made all that pretended to 
micety and judgment, her ſubjects, that beheld her. 
They are only men of a bad taſte, and worſe wit, 
that can defend the remainder of their Liberty 
againſt her. Happy in the conqueſt ſhe makes! 
more happy in thoſe ſhe doth not make! Madam 
MAzARIN no ſooner arrives to any place, but 
ſhe eſtabliſhes a Houſe there, which cauſes the reſt 
to be abandoned : the greateſt freedom in the 
world is to be ſeen there, and an equal diſcretion ; | 
every one is more commodioufly uſed there than 


at home; and more reſpectfully than at Court. 


*Tis true, there are frequent Diſputes there, but 
then it is with more knowledge than heat: tis not 


done out of a ſpirit of contradiction, but fully to 


diſcover the matters in agitation: rather to animate 
Converſation than to inflame it. 

The Play there is very inconſiderable; tis the 
diverſion only that makes the play. You can net- 
ther diſcover in their faces the fear of loſing, nor 
a concern for what is loſt. Some of them are ſo 
far diſintereſted, that they are reproach'd for rejoi- 


cing at their own loſing, and afflicting themſelves 


when they are winning. Play is follow'd by the 
beſt Repaſts in the world. One may there ſee eve- 
ry thing that comes from France for the delicate; 
and all that comes from the Indies for the curious; 
even the common meats become rare by the exqui- 
ſite reliſh which is beſtowed upon them. Tis not 
ſuch a plenty as may make us fear a diſſipation; 
*tis not a frugality that ſhews either avarice or pe- 
nury. The management of her houſe is not ſo 
niggard and ſullen, as to content it ſelf merely with 
ſatisfying the neceſſities of life, and afford no- 
thing to the pleaſures of it. She loves a good or- 
der that furniſhes every thing that can be deſired, 


and that wiſely manages the uſe of it; ſo that no- 


thing may be wanting. There is certainly nothing 
| | | | e 
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ſo well regulated as this family: but Madam M A- 
Zz AR IN diffuſes thro'out the whole, I do not know 
what ſort of an eaſy air; ſomething free and na- 
tural that conceals the regulation of it. One would 
conclude that things moved of themſelves, ſo ſe- 
cret is the ordering of them, and ſo difficult to be 
perceived. | 
Let Madam Mazaxrin change her lodgings, 
and the difference of places is inſenſible: where- 
ever ſhe goes, we ſee nothing but her; and if we 
ſee her we ſee every thing. They never come ſoon 
enough, and never depart late enough : they go to 
bed with regret to have left her, and they riſe with 
deſire to behold her afreſh. | 
But how great is the uncertainty of our human 
condition] at the time, when ſhe innocently enjoy'd 
all the pleaſures which inclination deſires, and rea- 
ſon does not prohibit ; that ſhe had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee her ſelf beloved and eſteemed by all the 
world ; that thoſe Ladies who had oppoſed them- 
ſelves to her at firſt, were charmed by her conver- 
ſation ; that ſhe had, as it were, extinguiſhed ſelt- 
love in the ſoul of her friends, every one expreſſing 
the fame kind ſentiments for her, which 1t 1s natu- 
ral to have for one's ſelf : at the time, when the 
vaineſt, and the greateſt admirers of themſelves 
forbore to contend with her beauty ; that envy had 
concealed it ſelf in the bottom of their hearts; that 
all repining againſt her was private, or appeared ri- 
diculous as ſoon as it began to be perceived : at 
this happy time, an extraordinary indiſpoſition ſet- 
zes her, in ſpite of all her Charms, in ſpite of all 
our Admiration, and Love. You were juſt a pe- 
riſhing, HorTENsS1 a, and ſo were we: you, by 
the violence of your pain; we, by that of our con- 
cern for you. But it was more than being ſimply 
afflicted: we felt all that you did, and were ſick as 
you, were. Your ynequal moments ſometimes car- 
So OT EY ried 
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ried you to the brink of death; and ſometimes re- 
called you to life: we were ſubj ect to all the acci- 
dents of your ſickneſs ; and to know how it fared 
with you, it was not at all neceſſary to enquire after 
your health ; they needed only obſerve in what 
ſtate we found our ſelves. | 
Praiſed be that univerſal diſpenſer of good and 
evil; praiſed be Heaven that has reſtored you to 
our vows, and given us again to our ſelves. Be- 
hold, you are living, and ſo are we; but we have 
not as yet recover'd the cruel fright that this dan- 
ger gave us: a melancholy idea ſtill remains be- 
hind, which makes us more lively conceive what 
muſt one day happen. Nature will deſtroy this 
beauteous fabrick, which it has taken ſo much 
Pains to frame. Nothing can exempt it from that 
lamentable Law to which we are all ſubje&t. She 
who ſo viſibly diſtinguiſhes her ſelf from others, 
during her Life, will be confounded with the 
meaneſt at her Death. And wilt thou then com- 
plain, thou who haſt only an ordinary Genius, a 
common Merit, or an indifferent Beauty? doſt 
thou complain that thou muſt die? Don't mur- 
mur, unjuſt as ye are; Hor TEns1 A will die like 
you. A time will come (Oh that this unfortunate 


time would never come !) when they will ſay of 
this miracle, 


She's now reſolv'd to common clay, 
She that did Beauty's Empire ſway, 
Fate, cruel Fate, would have it fo, 
Fate, that governs all below. 
Now, vulgar ſouls, learn to reſign your breath, 
Ard, without murmuring, ſubmit to Death .. 


7 An imitation of 4 Sonnet of Malherbe, on the Death "= the 
Duke of Orleans. 
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ieee ee eee eee 
I 7 A | 
LET T Mb 
| 0 FMS , 
COUNT DE GRAMMONT. 


AM inform'd by the Mareſchal nz Cazqvy, 
that you are become one of the richeſt Noble- 
men at Court . If Riches, which uſe to ſoften the 
courage, and lay induſtry aſleep, have done no 
injury to the good qualities of my Hero, I rejoice 
with all my heart at the alteration of your fortune: 
but if they have ruin'd the Virtues of the Chevalier, 
and the Merit of the Count, I repent for not 
having executed the deſign I have had ſo often of 
killing you, to ſecure the honour of your memory, 
What a vexation will it be to me, to ſee you re- 
nounce Play, and abandon the. Ladies ! To' ſee 
you heap up filthy Mammon for the marriage of 
your Daughter, to deſire dirty acres, and talk of 
Lands and Tenements as neceſſary things for the 
eſtabliſhment of a family! What a ſtrange alteration 
will it be in you to make ſuch a buſtle for land, 
vile paltry land, after you have ſo often deſpiſed it 
as unworthy of you, and abandon'd it ro the Rooks, 
the Crows, and the Magpies ! What a ſtrange al- 
REO > teration, 


* The Eſiate of the Count de Toulongeon, his elder Brother, who- 
dyed in 1679, had fallen to him. | N 
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teration, if nothing will ſerve your turn but to be 
made my Lord Baron of St. Meat, to have the No. 
bility of Bigorre every morning at your levee, and 
to entertain your neighbours with that pretty win- 
ning way which gains all the hearts of Gaſcony. 


So much admir' d, and follow*d by ſo few, 
Will you your former Glories then undo? 


What will become of all thoſe advantages which 
I gave you, in preference even to SOLOMON? 


Phat mighty Prince, who knew the hidden power 
OF every verdant plant, and ſmiling flower 
While he had vigour left, ſhot pleaſure flying, 
And ſhow'd his heavenly wiſdom by enjoying, 


A very fine commendation truly, my Lord, for 
you to be effaced out of the memory of your old 
friends; while all the ſatisfaction you can expect, 
will be to hear your truſty Gaſcons and the good 
people of Bearn cry, My Lord the Count keeps a 
moſt noble houſe , they eat all in the plate of Monſieur 
pE TouLonGEtoON; every thing is managd in 
excellent order + if things go on at this rate, Mademoi- 
ſelle DEGRAMMON T will be one of the greateſt for- 
tunes at Court, Let not, my Lord, any wicked diſcour- 
ſes of this nature tempt you. He that has promis'd 
to take care of the Larks, will take care of your 
Children. Vou have nothing to do, but conſult 

yqur reputation and pleaſure, | 


M Be rich, my Lord, and let both Indies meet 
Jo lay their brighteſt treaſures at your feet. 
Be rich; but why ſhould wealth alone employ 
aur precious hours, and rob your ſoul of joy ? 


Take 
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Take my advice, Love's better game purſue, 

And Love will find you ſomething ſtill to do. 

Still you have charms enough to pleaſe the fair, 
Vigour to win, and rhef rick to enſnare. 


Nay, from the root tho all the jap were gone, 
Be govern'd by your friend, and ſtill love on. 


King SOLOMON, almoſt as wiſe as you, 
With conſtant homage to Love's Altars fletw. 
His vows were anſeer d, and his ſetting ſun 
Shin'd with a fiercer Iuftre than his noon. 


WALLER, in whom no ſigns of age appear, 
Who rivals all our youth in wit and air 
Derives new life from CEL IA, while he ſips 
Eternal youth on her ambraſial lips. 
Dull ſots may call it weakneſs, if they pleaſe ; 
But ist a weakneſs to conſult one's eaſe? 

Love all defects with generous care ſupplies, 
And Beauty gives what envious Age denies. 


The fair, the kind HOR TENSI A Keeps alive, 
Her heavenly rays the drooping plant revive. 
No ſullen damps of heavineſs and care, 8 


Me too, who hourly with time's malice ſtrive, 5 


No black refleions, fraught with wild deſpair, 
Approach my breaſt while my HoRTENSTA's there, 
Her charming looks, while they vouchſafe a ſmile, 
Into life's glimmering lamp pour vital oil; 
Her ſovereign glances ſilently impart 
Joy to my ſoul, and tranſports to my heart. 
Devouring Time whets his ſharp teeth in vain, 
While fhe the tottering fabrick does ſuſtain. 

Thus 
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Thus I, preſerv'd by a reflecting fire, 
Live by the warmtb Hor TENSI1aA's rays inſpire. 
Youth from her eyes ſhoots down into my blood, 
And with its beams unthaws the icy flood. 
Liks clock-work, by her winding up, I move, 
And awe my motions to almighty Love. 


| Blame mos not then, if I ſuch helps employ 
To ſooth my pains, and flatter me with joy. 
[ In vain, alas] from Books we ſeek relief, 
Books, that can ſcarce oppoſe a common grief, 
In vain Philoſophers our ills engage : 

Eove is the beſt Elixir for old. age. 


I wou'd wiſh you the age of a Patriarch, did not 
E know that extraordinary perſons like you, have a 
* regard for their glory than length of lite. 


To the laſt ſcene your glorious courſe maintain, 
The Womens joy, and envy of the Men. 
In you let all united talents ſhine, 
The Courtier, Hero, and the Stateſman join. 
' Your blooming youth did the great RicutLitu | 
- Pleaſe, 
You knew his haughty ſtubborn. heart to ſeize, 
Tro groves of Pikes, thro Sieges and Alarms, 
* Your manly vigour follow'd ConneE's arms. 
Happy, thrice happy now, near LEWIS plac'd, 
You flourifh;. with your Prince's favours * 
While Europe trembling at his awful nod, 
With ſecret horror does confeſs the God. 
But I muſt this inſpiring theme give oer, 
And what I cant deſcribe, muſt ſilently adore, 


Ji. 
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Ae eee ee eee eee eee 
we | 
E 1 1 
To young DERY 
My Dear Boy, 


Don't wonder at your having an invincible aver. 
ſion hitherto againſt a thing, which of all others, 
concerns you the moſt nearly. You have been ad- 
viſed by ruſtical and clowniſh people, to get. your 
ſelf gelt: an expreſſion ſo baſe and odious, that it 
would have ſhock*d a far leſs delicate mind, than 
yours. As for my own part, my dear Boy ; I ſhall 
endeavour to promote your advantage, in a more 
agreeable way; and ] will tell you with all the terms 
of inſinuation, that you muſt be ſweetned by a gen- 
tle Operation, which will ſecure to you the fineneſs 
of your complexion a long time, and preſerve the 
tunefulneſs of your voice all your life. | 
Thoſe Guineas, thoſe red Cloathes, thoſe little 
Horſes which you get, are not given to Mr. 
DRY ſon for his noble birth; tis your face 
and your voice, that procure you them. In three 
or four years, alas! you will loſe the charms of 
both, if you have not the wit to prevent that loſs; 
and the ſource of all thoſe allurements will be dried 


up. 
* The Duicheſs of Mazarin's Page, who ſing well, 
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up. Now you talk familiarly with Kings, you are 
careſſed by Dutcheſſes, and praiſed by all the per- 
ſom of quality; but when the charms of your 
Voice are gone, you will only be a fit companion 
for Pou HEY, and perhaps be deſpiſed by Mr. 
STOURTON *. | 

But you are afraid, you fay, that you will be 
leſs inthe Ladies favour. Lay aſide all ſuch ap- 
prehenſtons ; the Age in whieh we live, is not an 
age of ſimpletons; the merit which follows the 
operation is well known; and for one Miſtreſs that 
Mr. DER x, as he was made by nature, might have 
had, Mr. DE Rx ſoftned by art, ſhall have a hun- 
dred. You are ſure then of having Miſtreſſes enow, 
which is a great happineſs; you will have no Wife, 
which is being free of a great evil: happy in having 
no Wife, happier in being without children. Mr. 
DER 's Daughter would be got with child, his Son 
would be hanged; and what is yet more certain, his 
Wife would make him a Cuckold. Secure your ſelf 
againſt thoſe misfortunes, by a ſpeedy Operation: 
thus you will be devoted purely to your ſelf; proud 
of ſo ſmall a merit, which will make your fortune, 
and procure you the friendſhip of all the World. 
If I live long enough to ſee you when your voice 
becomes rough, and your beard grows, you will be 
much blamed by every body. I deſire you to pre- 
brag this, and believe me to be your moſt ſincere 
_—. RY 1 | 


REFLEC- 


he Dutcheſs of Maxarin's Negro. 
Þ The Dutcheſs of Mazarin's Page. 


, * 
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REFLECTIONS 


RELIGION. 


F we only conſider the repoſe of this life, *twere 
well if Religion had more or leſs influence upon 
mankind. It conftrains, but doth not ſubject e- 
nough ; like ſome Governments, that take away 
the ſweetneſs of liberty, and yer don't carry with 
them the advantages of ſubjection. The will makes 
us aſpire but weakly after thoſe good things that 
are promiſed, becauſe it is not excited enough b 
the underſtanding, which 1s not enough IE 
We fay, out of compliance, that we believe what- 
ever authority enjoins us to believe: but without a 
particular grace, we are rather 1 than per- 
ſwaded of a thing that doth not fall under the evi- 
dence of our ſenſes, and which affords no manner 
of demonſtration to our minds. 1 
This, in ſhort, is the effect of Religion, with 
reſpect to ordinary men; let us now ſee the ad- 
vantages of it in the truly and perfectly religious 
Man. The truly devout perſon breaks off with 
nature, if we may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, to take 
pleaſure in abſtaining from pleaſures; and while he 
ſubjects the body to the mind, he makes in ſome 
meaſure, even mortification and pain delightful to 
himſelf. Philoſophy goes no farther, than to teach 
us to endure misfortunes: the Chriſtian Religion 
makes us enjoy them as bleſſings; and we > 
2 4 Jay 
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fay ſeriouſly of it, what has been gallantly ſaid of 


All other pleaſures are not worth its pains :. 


A true Chriſtian knows how to make his advan- 
tage of every thing. The evils which he ſuffers, 
are the good things which God ſends him : the 
good things which he wants, are evils, from which 
Providence has ſecured him. - Every thing is a bene- 
fit to him, every thing in this world is a mercy ; 
and when, by the neceſſity of his mortal condition, 
he muſt die, he looks upon the end of Life, as a 
paſſage to one more happy, which is to laſt for ever. 

Such is the felicity of a true Chriſtian, whilſt un- 
certainty makes the Tondition of all others unhappy. 
To ſay the truth, moſt of us are unreſolved ;- and 
not fully determined either to good or evil. We 
find in our ſelves a continual turn and return from 
Nature to Religion, and from Religion to Nature. 
If we abandon the care of our Salvation to ſatisfy 
dur Inclinations, thoſe very inclinations ſoon riſe 
up againſt our pleaſures; and a diſguſt for thoſe 
objects, which flatter'd us moſt of all, makes us 
return to the care of our ſalvation. If on the other 
hand, we renounce our Pleaſures out of a principle 
of conſcience, the ſame thing happens to us in our 

ſearch after ſalvation ; for either habitude or tedi- 
ouſneſs makes us return to the objects of our firſt 
inclinations. 7 270 
I have ſhown how it ſucceeds with us, as to Re. 
ligion within our ſelves: let us now obſerve what 
judgment the Publick makes of it. If we forſake 
God for the World, we are looked upon as im- | 
pious perſons. If we forſake the World for God, 
we are thought to be weak, and decayed in our un- | 
* | | derſtanding 


. de Charleval. 
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derſtanding; and we are as little pardoned for ſa- 
crificing fortune to Religion, as Religion to fortune. 


The ſingle example of the Cardinal de RR Ts *;, 
will ſuffice to juſtify my aſſertion. When he was 


made Cardinal by intrigues, factions, and tumults, 


the world exclaimed againſt him as an ambitious 
man, who ſacrificed, not only the publick, but his 
conſcience, and religion, to his fortune (as they 
ſaid): when he left the cares of earth for thoſe 
of Heaven ; when the perſuaſion of another Life 


made him conſider the grandeur of this as a Chi- | 


mera, then they ſaid his head was turned, and 


made that to paſs for a ſcandalous weakneſs in him, 
which is propoſed to us in — as the 


5 Virtue. 

Men of mean qualities, ſnow but little dur 
to great Virtues; a lofty Wiſdom offends an ordi- 

nary Reaſon. Mine, as ordinary as it is, admires a 
perſon who is thorowly perſuaded, and would ad- 
mire him ſtill more, could I find him inſenſible to 
all the temptations of fortune. I ſomewhat queſtion 
the ſincerity of. thoſe Preachers, who offer us the 


Kingdom of Heaven 1n publick, and yet ſollicit a 
ſmall Benefice in private, with all the nan and 


application imaginable. 

The ſole idea of eternal hepningh nden hb 
poſſeſſion of every thing elſe contemptible to a man 
of true belief: but becauſe few of us have Faith; 
few of us are able to defend this idea againſt real 
objects; the hope of what is promiſed to us, na- 
turally yielding to the enjoyment of what is before 
us. With the greateſt part of Chriſtians, the deſire 
of believing ſerves inſtead of belief: the Will gives 


them a ſort of F aich by its deſires, which the Un- 


derſtanding 


n Jh Francis Pant de Gondi, Cardinal de Rets, and Arch- 


biſhop of Paris. He died in the year 1679, His Memoirs hate 


been lately ak 'd in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh. 
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derſtanding with all its light refuſes. I have known 
ſome devout men, that in a ſtrange ſort of a contra- 
riety between their affection and their reaſon, loved 
God truly without having any great belief in him. 
When they abandoned themſelves to the affection 
of their heart, there was nothing but zeal for Reli- 
gion; *twas all fervency and love: when they ex- 
amined their reaſon, they were amazed to ſee that 
they could not comprehend what they lov'd; and 
were at a loſs how to anſwer themſelves upon the 
Subject of their Love. Then, to deliver my ſelf 
in ſpiritual terms, they wanted Conſolations; and fell 
into that ſad ſtate of Devotion, which is called 
Aridity and Dryneſs in the language of the Mona- 
ſteries. | | 

God alone 1s able to give us a ſteddy, firm and 
real Faith. All that we can do of our ſelves, is to 
humble our underſtanding in oppoſition to the 
light of nature, and to execute with ſubmiſſion 
what 1s preſcribed to us. Humanity eaſily mingles 
its errors in matters of Faith; but it ſeldom miſtakes 
in the ee of Virtues : for it is leſs in our power 
to think juſtly of the things of heaven, than to do 
well. A man can never be miſtaken in actions of 
Juſtice and Charity. . Sometimes Heaven ordains, 
and Nature makes an oppoſition : ſometimes Nature 
demands what Reaſon Weida But in matters of 
Charity all debates are ſilenced, and there is, as it 
were, a general agreement between Heaven, Nature 
and Reaſon. 


That 
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That DEVOTION is our laft 


Evotion is our laſt Love, in which the Soul, 
that thinks it aſpires only after the felicity of 
another Life, endeavours, without thinking of it, 
to procure ſome new comfort in this. The habit 
of ſinning is an old paſſion or inclination, which 
now affords nothing but diſguſts; from whence it 
commonly falls out, that we turn to God out of 
a fondneſs for change, in order to form in our ſoul 
new deſires, and raiſe in it the motions. of a grow- 
ing paſſion. Devotion will ſometimes reſtore to an 
old Woman that delicacy. of ſentiment, and that 
tenderneſs of heart, which the moſt youthful could 
not find in marriage, or in an old intrigue.” A new 
Devotion is every way pleaſing ; nay, we are even 
pleaſed with talking of the old fins which we repent 
of; for there is a ſecret ſatisfaction in deteſting that 
which has been offenſive, and in calling to mind 
what was formerly agreeable in them. 

I we carefully examine a converted Debauchee, 
we will often find that he left off ſinning only out 
of wearineſs and vexation for his paſt life. In 
effect, whom do we ſee quitting his vice at the 
time that it ſooths his imagination, at the time when 
it appears with its allurements, and gives a taſte for 
pleaſures? We leave it off, when its charms are 
worn out, and a tireſome habit has ſunk us inſen- 
ſibly into languiſnment. It is not therefore that 
which pleag'd us that we quit, when we change our 

Vol. II. 3 courſe 
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courſe of life; but tis that which we could not bear 
any longer: and then, the ſacrifice which we offer 
up to God, is that of diſguſts, which we endeavour 
to get rid of at any rate. + . 

There are two very different impreſſions of vice 
upon us. That which is irkſome and languiſhing 
in the end, makes us deteſt the offence againſt God; 


that which in its beginning was delightful, makes 
us regret the pleaſure without perceiving it; and 
this is the reaſon why there are but few converſions 
wherein 1s not felt a ſecret mixture of the pleaſure 
of remembrance, and the ſorrow of repentance. 
Tis true, we weep for an odious crime, with full 
bitterneſs z but our repentance for the vices, which 
were dear to us, always leaves ſome ſmall tender- 
neſs for them, which is mingled with our tears. 
There is ſomething of the amorous kind in our re- 
png of an amorous paſſion ; and this paſſion is 
fo natural in us, that we never repent having loved, 
without love. In effect, if a converted ſoul re- 
members its having ſighed for Love; it either comes 
to love God, and thereof makes to it ſelf a new 
fubje of ſighs and pantings; or it fixes its re- 
membrance very agreeably upon the object of its 
paſt pleaſures. The fear of Damnation, the image 
of Hell with all its fires, will never be able to re- 
move out of that mind the idea of a lover; for it 
is not in the power of fear, but of love only, 
thorowly to efface love. I will ſay more: a per- 
fon ſeriouſly touch'd, has no thoughts of faving 

himſelf, but of loving, when he unites himſelf to 
God. Salvation, which was the firſt of his cares, 
As ſwallow'd up in Love, which ſuffers no other cares 
in his mind, nor no other deſires in his Soul, but 
purely its own. If in this ſtate we have our thoughts 
fixed on eternity, this is not in order to apprehend 
the evils with which we are threatned, or hope for 
{1:3 ae 
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the glory that is promiſed us; but tis ſolely in order 
to love eternally, that we are pleaſed with con- 
templating an eternal duration. Where Love has 
once got the upper hand, there is no other paſſion 
that can ſubſiſt of it ſelf: tis by it that we both 
hope and fear; *tis by it that both our joys and 
our griefs are formed ; ſuſpicion, jealouſy, and 
even hatred do inſenſibly take their riſe from it; 
and all thoſe paſſions, which before were diſtinct 
and particular, are now only its movements, if 
we take the thing right. I hate an old Libertine 
as a wicked wretch, and deſpiſe him as a ſenſeleſs 
creature, who underſtands not wherein his happi- 
neſs conſiſts. So long as he ſets up to give every 
thing to Nature, he reſiſts his laſt propenſion to- 
wards God, and denies Nature the only comfort 
which it requires of him. He abandon'd himſelf to 
its motions, ſo long as they were vicious; he op- 
poſes its pleaſure ſo ſoon as it becomes a Virtue. 
All the Virtues, ſay they, are loſt in Heaven, except 
Charity, that is to ſay, Love. So that God, who 
preſerves it in us after death, would never have us 
to diveſt our ſelves of it as long as we live. 
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LETTER 
: 2e4AEADY 


Who deſigu d to turn Devont. 


Am inform'd, Madam, that you deſign to turn 
1 Devout, and I heartily return God thanks for 
' having more occaſion, in our converſations, for it; 
the purity of thoſe thoughts you are going to enter- 
tain, than for thoſe that might be ſuggeſted to you 
by the Commerce of the World. I therefore con- 

Jure you, as one who is concern'd with Heaven, to 
take up a true Devotion; and in order to render 
your Converſion ſuch as I would have it, it will not 
be improper to deſcribe to you that of our Ladies, 
ſuch as it 1s, that you may avoid the faults that at- 
r 8 A 

Their ordinary Repentance, as far as I have ob- 
ſerv'd, is not ſo much a ſorrow for their ſins, as 
a regret for their pleaſures: wherein they are them- 
ſelves deceiv*d, amoroufly lamenting what they have 
loft, while they believe that they devoutly bewail 
what they have done. 

Thoſe decay'd beauties that give up themſelves to 
| God, fancy that they have extinguiſh'd old flames, 
Which, however, ſecretly endeavour to kindle 

«freſh; and their Love having only chang d its 
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object, they preſerve for their laſt ſufferings, the 
ſame ſighs, and the ſame tears, which expreſs'd 
their old torments. They have loſt nothing of the 
firſt troubles of an amorous heart, ſuch as fears, 
ſwoonings, and raptures : they retain its moſt en- 
dearing motions z tender deſires, ſoft ſorrows, and 
precious languiſnments. When they were young, 
they ſacrificed Lovers: now they have none, they 
ſacrifice themſelves ; and the new Convert offers up 
to God the old Voluptuary. aps 

I have known thoſe whoſe Converſion was, in 
ſome meaſure, owing to the pleaſure of change : 
others, who devoting themſelves to God, felt a 
malicious joy from their fancied infidelity to the 
Men. 

There are thoſe who renounce the World, out 
of a ſpirit of revenge againſt the World who has 
left them : others again, who mix their natural 
vanity with ſuch a renunciation 3 and the ſame 
Pride that made them leave the Courtiers for the 
Prince, ſecretly flatters them that they can deſpiſe ' 
the Prince for God. | £5 
To ſome of them, God is a new Lover, that 
comforts them for him they have loſt : in others, 
Devotion is a proſpect of private intereſt, and the 
myſterious cloak of a new conduct. 
here are ſome melancholy and reſerv'd, who 

reliſh beſt an obſcure pleaſure, and prefer an awk- 
ward pretender to ſanctity, before a handſome gen- 
teel lover: ſometimes they deſign to raiſe them- 
ſelves up to Heaven in gone earneſt; and their 
weakneſs makes them reſt by the way, with the 
Directors who conduct them. Devotion has ſome 
tenderneſs for God, which may eaſily return to a 
paſſion for Men. id af 

I forgot to mention ſome women 1n retirement, 
who, in appearance, give up themſelves to God, 
that they may, in ſome meaſure, ſhake off their 

9 dependance 
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dependance on a Mother, or a Husband. There 
are others of a hundred different kinds: but very 
few wherein the character of a Woman does not ap- 
pear, either in their humour, or their love. 

To judge a-right of the merit of Devout women, 
we muſt rather confider what God requires of them, 
than what they deſign to do for God. For, in 
truth, all the mortifications they undergo, of their 
own motion, are as many agreeable effects of their 
fancy; and a woman is pretty well rewarded in 
this world, by being permitted to do what ſhe 
pleaſes. We muſt obſerve how they behave them- 
felves in thoſe things which God exacts from their 
ſubmiſſion ; and when they ſhall be regular in their 
manners ; modeſt in their converſation ; and patient 
of injuries; then ſhall I be ſatisfy'd of their Devo- 
tion by their conduct. | 
There are many paſſionate and Devout women, 
who think themſelves acted by the ardour of a 
pute zeal; but there are few that wiſely contain 
chemſelves within the limits of a ſound and folid 
piety. There are a pretty good number of thoſe 
who could die for God, thro? a ſenſe of Love: but 
few who would live accotding to his, precepts, with 
regularity and reaſon. You may expect any thing 
from their fervour and zeal, when attended with 
ſome diſorder; but you can hardly hope for any 
thing from a Devotion, wherein they have occaſion 
for èvenneſs of temper, wiſdom, and moderation. 
Take advantage, Madam, of the errors of o- 
chers: and as you deſign now to give up your ſelf 
to God, let your Devotion confiſt Jeſs of what you 
love, than of what pleaſes him. If you don't be- 

ware, your heart will offer up to hit its own af- 
js mage inſtead of receiving his. impreſſions 3 and 

, when yo 


you will be wholly yours, u ſhall fancy to 
e 


be wholly his, 
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Not but that there may be a holy and happy 
agreement between his will and yours. You may 
love what he loves; you may deſire what he deſires: 
but thro? a pleaſing and ſecret impulſe, we generally 
do what we deſire our ſelves; and this ought to 
render us more cautious and attentive, that we ma 
always act conſonantly, and with regard to his will. 
But in order to that, you need not, Madam, 
ſubject your ſelf to the conduct of thoſe Directors, 
who lead you into certain niceties of ſpirituality and 
devotion, which neither you, nor, for the moſt 
part, they themſelves, underſtand. The will of 
God is not fo abſtruſe, but that it eaſily diſcovers 
it ſelf to thoſe who deſign to follow it: fo tha 
on moſt occaſions, you ſhall have more need o 
ſubmiſſion than knowledge. Thoſe precepts that 
have any relation to our deſires, are clearly un- 
derſtood, and agreeably follow'd; thoſe that thwart 
our inclinations, 'are likewiſe plain enough : but 
nature ſtrives againſt them, and the untractable ſoul 
rejects their impreſſin. | 
I diſcourſe with you more feriouſly then at firſt I 
intended; and to conclude ſtill more profitably, I 
would require two things of you, in the new courſe 
of Devotion you are going to enter upon. The 
firſt, that you take care, not to offer up your lave 
to God, as an unprofitable paſſion, which you deſign 
to keep in ure: the ſecond, that you never diſſem- 
ble your animoſities, under the appearance of zeal z 
and never perſecute thoſe you hate, under a falſe 
ſhew of piety, | SE rare She, 
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ANTIENTS. 


O man pays a greater veneration to the 
Works of the Antients than my ſelf. I ad- 


mire the Deſign, the CEconomy, the elevation of 
Spirit, the extent of Knowledge which are ſo viſi- 
ble in their Compoſitions : but the difference of 


Religion, Government, Cuſtoms, and Manners, 
have introduced ſo great a change in the world, 
that we muſt go, as it were, upon a new Syſtem, 
to ſait with the inclination and genius of the pre- 
ſent age. EE 

And certainly my opinion muſt be accounted 
reaſonable, by all thoſe who will examine it. For 
if we give quite oppoſite characters, when we ſpeak 
of the God of the Iſraelites, and of the God of 
the Chriſtians ; tho it be the ſame Deity : if we 


| ſpeak otherwiſe of the Lord of Hoſts, of that ter- 
rible God, who commanded to deſtroy the enemy 


to the very laſt man; than we do of that God pa- 
tient, meek, merciful, who enjoins to love them : 
if the Creation of the world is deſcrib'd with one 


| and the Redemption of men with another: 


we want one kind of eloquence to ſet forth the 
great⸗ 
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greatneſs of the Father, who hath made all things; 
and another kind to expreſs the love of the Son, 
who was pleaſed to ſuffer all: why ſhould there 
not be a new Art, a new Genius to paſs from the 
falſe Gods to the true one; from JUPITER, 
CVYVBELE, MERCURY, MARS, APoLLo, to 
FESUS CHRIST, the Virgin MARV, our 
Angels, and our Saints? | 

Take away the Gods from the Antients, and you 
take from them all their Poems: the conſtitution of 
the Fable is in diſorder ; and the deſign of it turned 
upſide down. Without the Prayer of Taz Tis 
to JUP1TER, and the Dream which JuPITER 
ſends to AGAMEMNON, there will be no Ilias; 
without Minzrva, no Odyſſea ; without the 
protection of JUP1TE R, and the aſſiſtance of V x- 
NUS, no nei. The Gods aſſembled in heaven, 
and there debated what was to be done upon earth : 
they formed reſolutions, and were no leſs neceſſary 
to execute than to take them. Theſe immor- 
tal Leaders of parties among men, contrived 
all, gave life to all; inſpired force and courage; 
engaged themſelves in fight; and, if we except 
A Ax, who aſked nothing of them bur light, 
there was no conſiderable warrior that had not his 
God upon his chariot, as well as his Squire; the 
God to conduct his ſpear; the Squire to direct his 
horſes. Men were pure machines, whom ſecret 
ſprings put in motion; and thoſe ſprings were no- 
9595 elſe but the inſpiration of their Gods and God- 
1 | 

The Divinity we ſerve is more favourable to the 
liberty of men. We are in his hands, like the 
reſt of the unjverſe, by way of dependance; but 
in our own to deliberate and to act. I confeſs we 
ought always to beg his protection. LucrEtTIus 
himſelf aſks it, and in that very Book, where he 
attacks Providence with all the force of his wit, he 


falls 
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falls a praying, and implores that power which 
e us, to be ſo gracious as to avert all mis- 
ortunes from him, 


uod procul à nobis flectat natura gubernans i. 


However, we ſhould not introduce this formida- 
ble Majeſty upon every trifling occaſion, whoſe ve- 
ry name ought never to be uſed in vain. If the 
falſe Divinities are mixed in fictions, tis no great 
matter; thoſe are downright Fables, and vain ef- 
fects of the Poet's imagination. As for Chriſtians, 
they ought to give nothing but truth to him, who 
is truth it ſelf; and they ſhould adapt all their 
diſcourſes to his wiſdom, and to his goodneſs. 

This great change is follow'd by that of Manners, 
which by reaſon of their being civilized, and ſof- 
tenꝰd at preſent, can't ſuffer that wild and unbe- 
coming freedom that was aſſumed in former times. 
Tis this change that makes us nauſeate the vile and 
brutal ſcolding between AcriLlLes and A G A- 
MEMN ON. Upon this ſcore AG AME MN ON ap- 
pears odious to us, when we ſee him take away that 
Trojan's life, whom MENELA us, upon whoſe 
account the war was made, had generouſly pardon'd. 
AcaMEMNnonNn the King of Rings, who ought 
to have ſhown an example of virtue to all the 
Princes, and the People; the baſe AG AME M- 
won kills this miſerable wretch with his own hand. 
*Tis on the ſame account that AcHiLlLes fills us 
with horror, when he butchers young Ly caon, 
who intreated him ſo tenderly for his life. *Tis 
then we hate him even to his Virtues, when he 
ties the body of HEC TOR to his chariot, and 

* | | eee 


* Lucret: Lib. I. See M. Bayle's Dictionary in the Article of 


; S. 
2 Fo Homer calls him. 
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drags him inhumanly to the Camp of the Greeks. 
J loved him as a valiant man, and as the friend of 
Pa TROCLUS: the cruelty of this action makes 
me abhor his valour, and his friendſhip. Tis 
quite otherwiſe with HEY OR: his good quali- 
ties return into our minds: we pity and lament 
him the more for his ſufferings; his idea on the 
ſudden becomes very dear, and raiſes all our thoughts 
in his favour. 

Let it not be ſaid in the behalf of AcniLL Es, 
that HEC TOR had kilPd his dear PA r RO. us. 
The reſentment of his death doth not excuſe him 

to us. An affliction that could permit him to ſuſ- 
pend his revenge, and to tarry till his arms were 
made before he went to the combat; an affliction 
ſo patient ought not to have carried him to this 
unuſual barbarity, after the fight was over. But 
let us acquit Friendſhip of an imputation ſo odious. 
The ſweeteſt, the — of all Virtues, does not 
uſe to produce effects ſo contrary to its Nature. 
AcHiLLEs had really this cruelty in the bottom 
of his Nature. It is not to the friend of PaTro- 
cus, but to the inhumane and inexorable A- 
CHILLES, that it belongs. 

This all the world will eaſily agree to. How- 
ever, the vices of the Hero are no faults in the Poet. 
Home R's deſign was to paint Nature ſuch as he 
ſaw it, and not to improve it in his Heroes. He 
has deſcribed them with more paſſions, than vir- 
tues: now Paſſion has its foundation in Nature, and 
Virtue is a thing acquired by the improvement of 
our Reaſon, | | 

Politicks had not yet united men, by the bonds 
of a rational Society ; nor poliſhed them enough 
for others: Morality had not yet accompliſhed them 
for themſelves. Good qualities were not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from the bad. ULYSSES was pru- 
dent, and fearful ; provident againſt dangers ; in- 

| | duſtrious 
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duſtrious to get out of them; valiant ſometimes, 
when there was leſs danger to be ſo, than otherwiſe. 
AcHILLES was valiant and fierce; and (what 
Hor acer would not ſet down in his Character of 
him) condeſcending ſometimes to puerile follies. 
As his Nature was uncertain, and irregular ; hence 
it came to paſs that his behaviour was ſometimes 
fierce, and ſometimes childiſh. One while he drags 
the body of HE TOR in a barbarous manner; 
now he whines to the Goddeſs his Mother, like a 
child, to drive away the flies from that of Pa R 0- 

CLvu's, his dear friend. - | 
Their Cuſtoms differ no leſs from ours, than their 
morals. Two Heroes ready for the combat would 
not amuſe themſelves now a-days in ſetting forrh 
their Genealogy: but it is eaſy to obſerve in the 
Ilias, nay in the Ody/ſea, and the Æneis too, that 
ſuch a method was then practiſed. Men harangued 
before. they fought, juſt as they make ſpeeches in 

England,. before they are hanged. | | 
As for Compariſons, diſcretion will teach us to 
uſe them more ſparingly than the Antients : good 
- ſenſe, will render them juſt ; invention, new. The 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Elements, will lend 
us no more a worn-out magnificence. Wolves, 
Shepherds, and Flocks, will not afford us a ſimplici- 

ty too much known and threadbare. 
I am of opinion, there is an infinite number of 
Compariſons, that are more like one another than 
the things they are compared to, A Gol-hawk, 
that ſtrikes a Pidgeon ; a Spar-hawk that dares the 
little Birds ; a Falcon that makesa ſtoop; are liker 
one another in the ſwiftneſs of their flight, than the 
men to whom they are compared for ,their Impe- 
tuoſity. Take away the diſtinction of the names of 
Goſ-hawk,, Spar-hawk and Falcon, you'll find the 
very ſame thing. The violence of a Whirl-wind, 
that roots up Trees, more reſembles that of 1 85 
N . Wnlcl 
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which raiſes diſorders of another kind, than the ob- 
jets to which it is compared. A Lion, whom 
hunger drives from his den; a Lion purſued by hun- 
ters; a Lioneſs furious and jealous of her whelps ; a 
Lion againſt whom a whole village aſſembles, and 
who for all that retires with pride and indignation : 
all this is a Lion differently repreſented, but till a 
Lion, which doth not afford us ideas different enough. 
Sometimes Compariſons take us from objects that 
employ us moſt, by ſhowing us another object, 
that makes an unſeaſonable diverſion, I am ready 
to conſider two Armies, that are drawn out to en- 
gage, and I employ all my thoughts to obſerve the 
behaviour, order and diſpoſition of the Troops: on 
a ſudden, I am tranſported to the Shores of a Sea, 
which is fwelPd by the fury of the winds, and I am 
in more danger to behold ſhipwreck'd Veſſels, 
than broken Battalions. Theſe vaſt thoughts which 
the Sea affords me, efface the former. Another re- 
preſents to me a Mountain or a Foreſt all on fire. 
Whither doth not the idea of ſuch a burning carry 
one? If I were not a perfect maſter of my own 
thoughts, I might inſenſibly be led to the laſt uni- 
verſal conflagration. From this terrible burning, I 
am hurried to an image of Lightning; and theſe 
diverſions fo much take me off from the firſt image 
that employed me, that I loſe entirely that of the 
Battle. 
We think to embelliſh objects by comparing 
them to eternal, immenſe, infinite Beings ; but in 
truth we leſſen inſtead of advancing them. To ſay 
that a Woman is as handſome as Madam MA Z A- 
RIN; is to praiſe her more, than if you compar'd 
her to the San: for the ſublime and wonderful create 
eſteem; the impoſſible and the fabulous deſtroy that 


f very commendation, which they pretend to beſtow. 


Truth was not the inclination of the firſt Ages; 
an uſeful lye, and a lucky falſhood gave reputation 
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to impoſtors, and pleaſure to the credulous. Twas 


the ſecret of the great and wiſe, to govern the 
ſimple ignorant herd. The vulgar, who paid a pro- 


- found reſpect to myſterious errors, wou'd have de- 


ſpiſed naked truth, and 'twas thought a piece of 

ence to cheat them. All their diſcourſes were 
fitted to ſo advantageous a deſign ; in which there 
was nothing to be ſeen but fictions, allegories, and 
ſimilitudes; nothing appeared as it was in it ſelf. 
Specious and rhetorical out-ſides hid the truth of 
things; and compariſons too frequently uſed, hin- 
der d the Reader from minding the true objects, 
by amuſing him with reſemblances. 

The genius of our Age is quite oppoſite to this 
ſpirit of Fables and falſe myſteries. We love plain 
truth; good ſenſe has gain'd ground upon the 
illuſions of fancy; and nothing ſatisfies us now-a- 
days, but ſolid Reaſon. To this alteration of hu- 
mour, we may add that of knowledge; we have 
other notions of Nature, than the Antients had. 
The Heavens, that eternal manſion of ſo many Di- 
vinities, are nothing elſe with us, but an immenſe 
and fluid ſpace. The ſame Sun ſhines ſtill upon us; 
but we aſſign it another courſe 3 and inſtead of 
haſtening to ſet in the Sea, it goes to enlighten a- 
nother World. The earth, which was immoveable 
in the opinion of the Antients, now turns round in 
ours, and is not to be equaPd for the ſwiftneſs of its 
motion. In ſhort, every thing is changed, Gods, 
Nature, Politicks, Manners, Humours, and Cuſtoms. 
Now is it to be ſuppoſed, that ſo many alteratio 
ſhould not produce a mighty change in our Writings? 

If Hou ER were now alive, he would un- 
doubtedly write admirable Poems ; but then he 
would fit them to the preſent Age. Our Poets make 
bad ones, becauſe they model them by thoſe of the 
Antients, and order them according to Rules, which 
are changed with things that time hath alter d. 


I 
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I know there are certain eternal rules, grounded 
upon good ſenſe, built upon firm and folid Rea- 
ſon, that will always laſt : yer there are but few that 
bear this Character. Thoſe that relate to the Man- 
ners, Affairs and Cuſtoms of the antient Greeks, 
make but a weak impreſſion upon us at preſent. 
We may ſay of them as Horace has ſaid of 
words, they have their certain period and duration. 
Some die with old age; ita verborum interit ætas: 
others periſh with their Nation, as well as their 
maxims of Government, which ſubſiſt not after the 
Empire is diſſolved. So *tis plain, there are but very 
few, that have a right to prevail at all times; and 
it would be ridiculous to regulate matters wholly 
new by Laws that are extinct. Poetry would do ill 
to exact from us, what Religion and Juſtice do not 
obtain. 

To this ſervile and too much affected imitation, 
is owing the ill ſucceſs of all our Poems. Our 
Poets had not genius enough to pleaſe without em- 
ploying the Gods; nor addreſs to make a good uſe 
of what materials our Religion could afford them. 
Tied to the humour of Antiquity, but confined to 
the doctrines of this Age, they give the air of 
Mercury to our Angels, and that of the fabulous 
wonders of Paganiſm to our Miracles. This mix- 
ture of antient and modern, has made them ſucceed 
very ill. And we may ſay, that they neither know 
how to draw any advantage from their fictions, 
nor make a right uſe of our truths, 

To conclude, the Poems of Hom xt x will al- 
ways be a maſter-piece, but they are not a model 
always to be followed. They will form our judg- 
ment; and our judgment will regulate the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of things. 


O F 
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OFTHE 
WONDERFU L, 


2 hat is found in the POEM 8 of the 
| ANTIENTS. | 


IF we conſider the Wonderful in the Poems of 
Antiquity, diveſted of the fine thoughts, the 
itrong paſſions, and the noble expreſſions with which 
the Works of the Poets are adorn'd; if we con- 
ſider it, I fay, deſtitute of all ornament, and come 
ro examine it purely by it ſelf, I am perſuaded that 
to a man of good ſenſe, it will appear no leſs ridi- 
culous, than that of Knight-Errantry. Nay, the 
latter is in this regard the diſcreeter of the two, 
becauſe it ſuppoſes all pernicious, diſhoneſt, and 
baſe things done by the miniſtry of Devils and 
-Magicians ; whereas the Poets have left the moſt 
infamous exploits to the management of their Gods 
and Goddeſſes. Yet this hinders not but that Poems 
have been always admired, and Books of Chivalry 
ridiculed. The firſt are admired for the wit and 
knowledge we find in them; and the other deſpiſed 
for the abſurdities they are filPd with. The Wonder- 
ful in the Poems ſupports its fabulous extravagance 
by the Beauty of the diſcourſe, and by an infinite 
number of uſeful diſcoveries that accompany 1t. 
That of Chivalry diſcredits even the fooliſh in- 
vention of its fable, by the ridiculouſneſs of the 
Style in which it is written, 3 

2 | Be 
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Be it how it will, the Wonderful in the Poems 
has begotten that of Knight-Errantry ; and certain it 
is, that the Devils and Conjurers cauſe much leſs harm 
in this way of writing, than the Gods and their 
Miniſters did in the former. The Goddeſs of Arts, 
of Knowledge, and Wiſdom, inſpires the braveſt 
of all the Greeks ! with an ungovernable fury, and 
ſuffers him not to recover his ſenſes ſhe had taken 
from him, but only to make him capable of per- 
ceiving his folly, and by this means to kill himſelf 
out of meer ſhame and deſpair. The greateſt and 
moſt prudent of the Goddeſſes * favorits ſcandalous 
Paſſions, and lends her aſſiſtance to carry on a 
criminal Amour. The ſame Goddeſs employs all 
ſorts of Artifices to deſtroy a handful of innocent 
people, who by no means deſerved her indignation. 
She thought it not enough to exhauſt her own 
wer, and that of the other Gods, wliom ſhe 
jollicited to ruin E NE as, but even corrupts the 
God of ſleep to caſt PAL INV RAS into a ſlumber, 
and fo to order matters that he might drop into the 
Sea; this piece of treachery ſucceeded; and the 
poor Pilot Periſh'd in the waves. 

There 1s not one of the Gods in theſe Poems; 
that does not bring the greateſt misfortunes upon 
men, or hurry them on to the blackeſt actions. 
Nothing is fo villainous here below, which is not 
executed - by their order, or authoriz'd by their 
example: and this it was, that principally contri- 
buted to give birth to the Sect of the Epicureans; 
and afterwards to ſupport it. Ericurus, Lo- 
CRE TIUS, and PrTRONIUS, would fither 
make their Gods idle, and enjoy their immortal 
Nature. in an uninterrupted tranquillity, than ſee 


them active, and cruelly l in ruining ours. 


Vol. II. 2 Nay; 


Z Ajax the Son of Telemon: 
Juno in the Eneis. 
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Nay, Eyr1cvrvs by doing fo, pretended he ſhew'd 
his great reſpect to the Gods; and from hence pro- 
ceeded that ſaying which my LordB a c o n ſo much 
admires: Non Deos vulgi negare profanum, ſed vulgi 
opiniones Diis applicare profanum ®, 
Now I don't mean by this, that we are oblig'd to 
diſcard the Gods out of our Works, and much leſs 
from thoſe of Poetry, where they ſeem to enter 
more naturally than any where elle : 


Ab Fove principium Muſz. 


I am for introducing them as much as any man : 
but then I would have them bring their wiſdom, 
juſtice and clemency along with them, and not ap- 
pear, as we generally make them, like a pack of 
impoſtors and aſſaſſins. I would have them come 
with a conduct to regulate, and not with a diſorder 
to confound every thing. 5 

Perhaps it may be reply'd, that theſe extrava- 
gancies ought only to paſs for fables and fictions, 
which belong to the juriſdiction of Poetry. But I 
wou'd fain know, what Art and Science in the 
world has the power to exclude good Senſe? If 
we need only write in verſe to be privileged in all 
extravagancies; for my part, I would never adviſe 
any man to meddle with proſe, where he muſt 
immediately be pointed at for a coxcomb, if he 


leaves good ſenſe and reaſon never fo little behind 


I I wonder extremely, that the Antient Poets, 


-were ſo ſcrupulous to preſerve probability in the 


actions 


Diogenes Laerrius has tranſmitted to us that ſaying of Epicu- 


" rus, M. de St. Evremond quotes it according to the b e 
e my Lord Bacon, Serm. Fidel. cap. xvi. but this is more literal : 


Impius eſt, non is qui multitudinis Deos tollit ; ſed qui multi- 
tudinis opiniones Diis adhibet. Dioge Laert. Lib. x. 5. 12 3. 
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actions of men; and violated it after ſo abominable 
a manner, when they come to recount the actions 
of the Gods. Even thoſe who have ſpoken of 
their Nature more ſoberly than the reſt, could not 
forbear to ſpeak extravagantly of their conduct. 
When they eſtabliſh their Being, and their Attri- 
butes, they make them immortal, infinite, al- 


mighty, perfectly wiſe, and perfectly good. But 
at the very moment they ſet them a working, there 


is no weakneſs to which they don't make them 


ſtoop; there is no folly or wickedneſs which they 


don't make them commit. 

We have two common Sayings, which appear to 
be directly oppoſite to one another, and yet I look 
upon both to be very probable. The one is, 
that Poetry is the Language of the Gods; the other, 
that there is not ſuch a fool in nature as a Poet, Poe- 


try, that expreſſes with force and vigour, thoſe 


impetuous Paſſions that diſturb mankind ; that 
paints the wonders of the univerſe in lively ex- 
preſſions, does elevate things purely natural, as it 
were above nature, by the ſublimity of its thoughts, 


and the magnificence of its diſcourſe, which may 


juſtly enough be called ihe Language of the Gods. 
But when Poets come once to quit this noble field 
of paſſions and wonders, to ſpeak of the Gods, 
they abandon themſelves ro the caprice :of their 
own imagination, in matters which they do not 
underſtand ; and their heat having no juſt 1dea's 
to govern it, inſtead of making themſelves, as 
they vainly believe, wholly divine, they are in 
truth the moſt extravagant fools in the World, It will 
be no difficult matter to be convinced of this truth, 
if we conſider that this abſurd and fabulous Theo- 
logy, is equally contrary to all notions of Religion, 
and all principles of good Senſe. There have been 


ſome Philoſophers that have founded Religion upon 


that knowledge which men may have of the Deity 
„„ by 
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by their natural Reaſon. There have been Law-, 
givers too that have ſtiled themſelves the interpre- 
ters of the will of Heaven, to eſtabliſh a religious 
worſhip, which has not had reaſon to ſupport it. 
But to make, as the Poets have done, a perpetual 
Commerce, a familiar Society, and if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, a mixture of Men and Gods, 
againſt Religion and Reaſon, 1s certainly the 
boldeſt, and perhaps the moſt ſenſeleſs thing that 
ever was. | Do £ 
It remains now to conſider, whether the cha- 
racer of a Poem has virtue to rectify that of im- 
piety and folly. Now, as I take it, we don't aſcribe 
ſo much power to the ſecret force of any charm. 
That which is bad, is bad for good and all; that 
which is extravagant, can be made good ſenſe in 
no reſpect. As for the reputation of the Poet, it 
rectifies nothing any more than the character of the 
Poem does. Diſcernment is a ſlave to no body. 
That which is effectually bad, is not at all the better 
for being found in the moſt celebrated Author: 
and that which is juſt and ſolid, is never the worſe 
for coming from an indifferent hand. Amongſt a 
hundred fine and lofty thoughts, a good judge will 
ſoon diſcover an extravagant one, which one's genius 
threw out when it was warm, and which too ſtrong 
an imagination was able to maintain againſt unfixt 
reflections. On the other hand, in the courſe of 
an infinite number of extravagant things, this 
ſame judge will admire certain beauties, where the 
mind, in ſpite of its impetuoſity, was juſt and 
regular. ö | ( | 
The elevation of Homer, and his other noble 
qualities, don't hinder me from taking notice of 
the falſe character of his Gods: and that agreeable 
and judicious equality of VIROII, that pleaſes all 
true judges, does not conceal from me the little 
merit of his ENEAS. If among ſo many noble 
* 3 things 


*% 
=» 
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things which affect me in Ho MER and Vigeir, 
I cannot forbear to remark what is defective in them; 
ſo amongſt thoſe paſſages that diſpleaſe me in L v- 
CAN, either for being too flat, or weary me for 
being too far carried on; I cannot forbear to pleaſe 
my elf in conſidering the juſt and true grandeur 
of his Heroes. I endeavour to reliſh every word 
in him, when he expreſſes the ſecret movements of 
CESAR at the ſight of Pomrety's Head; and 
nothing eſcapes me in that inimitable Diſcourſe of 
LABIENUsS and CAT o, where they debate whe- 
ther they ſhall conſult the Oracle of Ju PIT ER 
AMMoN, to know the deſtiny of the Common- 
wealth 4. . | FF 

Il all the antient Poets had ſpoken as worthily of 
the Oracles of their Gods, I ſhould make no ſcruple 
to prefer them to the Divines and Philoſophers of 
our time; and *tis a paſſage that may ſerve for an 
example in this matter, to all ſucceeding Poets. 
One may ſee in the concourſe of ſo many people 
that came to conſult the Oracle of A MM on, what 
effects a publick opinion can produce, where zeal 
and ſuperſtition mingle together. One may ſee 
in LABIENUs, a pious ſenſible man, who to his 
reſpe& for the Gods, joins that conſideration and 
eſteem we ought to preſerve for true Virtue in good 
men. Caro is a religious, ſevere Philoſopher, 
weaned from all vulgar opinions, who. entertains 
thoſe lofty thoughts of the Gods, which pure un- 
debauched Reaſon, and a truly elevated wiſdom can 
give us of them. Every thing here is Poetical, 
every thing here is conſonant to ſenſe and truth; it 
is not Poeticat upon the ſcore of any ridiculous. 
fiction, or for ſome extravagant hyperbole, bur for. 
the daring greatneſs and majeſty of the Language, 
and for the noble elevation of the diſcourſe. Tis 
8 0 Z 3 thus, 


*, See Lugap's Pharſalia, Lib. ix, 


* 
"TRIES * 
* 
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thus, that Poetry is the language of the Gods, and 
that Poets are wiſe: and *tis ſo much the greater 


wonder to find it in Luc an, becauſe it is neither 
to be met with in Ho MER or Vimeir! 


Lk geek E %K. E .. r.. &. c. cc. 
AN 
ELUCIDATION 
Of what I ſaid of the 


Italian Muſick . 


= met with ſo bad treatment as to what con- 


cerns the Italians, that I am under a neceſſity 
of vindicating my felf to perſons whoſe approba- 
tion I might defire, and whoſe cenſure I might 
fear. I declare then, that after having heard S y- 
PHACE, BALLARINI, and Buzz OoLINI with 
attention, and examin'd their ſinging with the ſmall 
genius and {kill that I am maſter of, I found they 
ſung divinely well ; and if I could hit upon terms 
that were beyond this expreſſion, I would make uſe 
of them to add a greater value to their capacity. 
I can make no certain judgment of the French, 


They put the Paſſions in too great a commotion z 
they diſorder our affections ſo mightily, that we 
loſe the liberty of judging, which others have left 
us, to find out the certainty of their merit in the 


The 


exactneſs of our approbations. 


* See above, page 177 and ſeqq. 
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The firſt inſtitution of Muſick was made to keep 
our Soul in a ſoft repoſe; or to reſtore it to its 
due ſituation, in caſe it was out of it. They, who 
from an equal knowledge of M anners and Singing, 
follow orders ſo uſefully eſtabliſh'd, deſerve — 
The French have no manner of regard to thoſe 
Principles: they inſpire fear, pity, 3 they 
diſquiet, agitate, and diſturb when they pleaſe; 
they excite the Paſſions which others allay; they 
win the heart by a Charm which we might call a 
kind of ſeduction. Is your ſoul tender and ſenſible? 
Do you love to be touch'd? Hear Rocyovas, 
BauMAviel, DUMENIL, thoſe ſecret maſters 
of the heart, who likewiſe ſtudy the grace and 
beauty of action, in order to make our eyes declare 
in their favour, But would you admire capacity, 
{kill, and profoundneſs in difficult things; a facility 
of ſinging every thing without ſtudy, the art of 
adjuſting the compoſition to one's voice, inſtead of 
accomodating one's voice to the intention of the 
compoſer? Would you admire an incredible length 
of breath for quavering, a ſurprizing glibneſs of 
the throat in running diviſions? Hear SYPHACE, 
BELLARINI, and Buzz ol INI, who diſdaining 
the falſe movements of the heart, addreſs them- 
ſelves to yo nobleſt part, and conquer your moſt 
ſolid Reaſon. 
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Nr 
DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


M AD A M, 


Am not ſo vain as to ask your approbation, 

and you have too much judgment to, give it 
me; but ſince ill-humour accompanies exactneſs of 
judging, I intreat you, Madam, do not cenſure me 
generally upon every thing I ſay, nor condemn me 
for every thing I do. If I ſpeak, I expreſs my 
meaning ill; if I hold my tongue, I harbour a ma- 
licious thought; if I refuſe to diſpute, tis igno- 
rance ; if I do diſpute, tis obſtinacy ag unfairneſs ; 
if I agree to what is ſaid, no body cares for my 
complaiſance ; if I am of a contrary opinion, never 
was ſuch a contradictious man ſeen. When I pro- 
duce good reaſons, Madam hates arguers of the 
caſe : when I alledge examples, that is her averſion: 
with relation to what is paſt, I am a teller of old 
ſtories ; as to the preſent, ſhe ranks me among old 
dotards ; and as to the future, an 1riþ Prophet 
would be ſooner credited than I. 


As 
* See Pol. I. pag, 183. 
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As all things have their ſeaſons, Converſation 
ends, and Play begins, where, if I loſe, I am the 
bubble; if I win I am the ſharper; and if I leave 
off, a clown. If I have a mind to walk, I have 
the reſtleſneſs of youth ; and reſt, to be ſure, is 
the heavineſs and drowſineſs of my old Age. If 1 
am yet animated with paſſion, I am call'd an old 
fool; if Reaſon governs the inclinations of m 
mind, I am told that I am in love-with nothing, 
and that no man's indifference was ever equal ro 
mine. Contraries are equally diſadvantageous to 
me; when I intend to amend one thing which you 
were diſpleaſed withal, I do another thing quite 
contrary, and thereby diſpleaſe you as much as be- 
fore. In the condition I am now in, I dread, leſt 
I ſhould commit a miſtake; and am afraid, leſt 
I ſhould do right. You never forgive any of my 
errors; you hate me when I am in the right; and 
I am ſo unhappy as to be often the object of your 
hatred, 

This, Madam, is the ordinary treatment I re- 
ceive at your hands; this is it, that makes me de- 
ſire your abſence. But by thinking of your peeviſh 
humours too much, I have not ſufficiently reflected 
on your Charms, nor conſidered that the oreateſt 
of all misfortunes muſt be that of not ſeeing you. 
I have been able to tell you the pains I ſuffer when 
I am with you, but thoſe which I feel when I am 
abſent from you, are paſt expreſſion. Tis not in 
the power of words to expreſs my grief. I cannot 
ſpeak, Madam, but I die *. 

I have ended my Letter, Dying but the Vir- 
tue of your Charms is able to revive thoſe whom 
your rigour has ſtruck dead. The firſt thing I 
have to beg of you, Madam, is, that you would. 
abate your ſeverity and cruelty rowards me, in the 


new 


4 verſe. of Corneille. 
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new Life that I am going to lead with you. Divide 
the ſeverity of your juſtice; let part of it fall on 
M. ViLLIERS; let not your Chaplain be without 
his ſhare of it; nor let honeſt Lot eſcape for all 
her care about your Domeſtick affairs; let the Prin- 
ces and the Nobility ſometimes take part of the 
burthen upon them, that the Gentry may have ſome 
eaſe; and, in fine, Madam, let not me be the only 
perſon pitch'd upon to bear your anger and 
paſſion, to make way for your kindneſſes and ci- 
vilities to others. FIRT. 


* 
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ON THE 
M OR 4 L-$ 
OF 
 EPICURVUYS 


MODERN LEONTIUM-.. 


O U deſire to be informed, whether I compo- 

ſed thoſe Reflections upon the Doctrine of Epi- 
curus, which are attributed to me: I might honour 
my ſelf with them * ; but I don't love to give my 
ſelf a merit which I have no right to; for to deal 
ingenuoully with you, they are not mine. I have a 
great diſadvantage in theſe little Treatiſes, that are 
printed under my name. There are ſome good 
performances which I do not own, becauſe they 
don't belong to me; and amongſt my Writings, 
they have inſerted abundance of impertinent things, 
| which 

T Teontinum, was an Athenian Lady, who hath been celebra- 
brated for her intrigues, and her knowledge of Philoſophy, which 

| ſhe learn'd from Epicurus. By the MODERN LEON- 


TIUM, M. de St. Evremond here means Madam L' Enclos. 
See the Life of M. de St. Evremond, in the year 1685, 


* Thoſe Reflections are inſerted in the third Volume, among 
the beſt Pieces atttibuted to M. de St. Evremond, £ 
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which I don't take the trouble to diſown. At 
my Age, one hour of Life well managed is more 
conſiderable with me, than the concern of an in- 
different Reputation. With what difficulty a man 
arts with Self- love? I quit it as an Author; I re- 
ſume it as a Philoſopher, finding a ſecret pleaſure 
in neglecting what others ſo earneſtly purſue. 
' The word Pleajure recalls Errcynvus into my 
mind]; and makes me confeſs, that of all the Opini- 
ons of Philoſophers concerning the ſoveraign Good, 
none appears to me ſo rational as his. It would be 
to no purpoſe to alledge here the reaſons, that have 
been given a hundred times by the Epicureans ; that 
the Love of Pleaſure, and the avoiding of Grief, 
are the firſt and moſt natural motions, that are ob- 
ſerved in men ; that riches, power, honour, and 
virtue may contribute to our happineſs: but that 
the ſole enjoyment of Pleaſure, is, to ſpeak all, 
the ſingle end to which our actions tend. *Tis 3 
thing clear enough of it ſelf, and I am fully per- 
ſuaded of it. At the ſame time I don't well know 
what this Pleaſure of EyicuRvus was; for I ne- 
ver ſaw learned Men ſo divided about any point, 
as they have been about the Morals of this Philoſo- 
ey Philoſophers, and even ſome of his own 
iſciples, have exclaimed againſt him, as a ſenſual 
and lazy perſon, that never quitted his idleneſs but 
to make a debauch. All Sets have oppoſed his. 
Magiſtrates have looked upon his Dori rine to be 
prejudicial to the publick. C1cz ro, fo juſt and 
ſo wiſe in his opinions; and PLT ARC R, ſo much 
eſteemed for his judgment, have not been favou- 
rable to him, And as for the Chriſtians, the an- 
tient Fathers have made him paſs for the greateſt 
and moſt dangerous of impious perſons. Thus I 
have ſhown you his enemies z now let us ſee who 
his Friends were. 


Mz Ro- 
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 MerTRODoRUs, HERMACHUS, MENnEce- 
us, and many others that uſed to diſpute with him; 
had as much veneration as friendſhip for his perſon. 
Diocentes Later Tivus could not write his 
Life with more advantage to his reputation than he 
has done: LucRETIus was his adorer; S EN E- 
Cc A, as much an enemy as he was to his ſect, hath 
mentioned him with praiſe. If ſome Cities have ex- 
preſs'd an averſion for him, others have erected 
ſtatues in his honour; and among the Chriſtians, 
if the Fathers have cried him down, Gass EN DUs 

and M. BERNIE R do vindicate him. 6 
In the midft of all theſe authorities, ſo oppo- 


ſite one to the other, what way is there to decide 
the controverſy? Shall I ſay that EHICV Rs is 
a corrupter of good Manners, upon the credit of a 
jealous Philoſopher, or a diſcontented Diſciple, who 
perhaps ſuffer'd himſelf to be blindly led by his 

own reſentments, for ſome imagin'd injury? Be- 
ſides, ſince *tis evident that EexicuRruUs aimed to 
ruin the common received opinion about Provi- 
dence, and the Immortality of the Soul, cannot I 
eaſily perſuade my ſelf that the world appear'd 
againſt a doctrine that gave ſo much ſcandal ; and 
that they defamed the life of the Philoſopher, on 
purpoſe to diſcredit his opinions with more autho- 
rity? But if I am unwilling to receive all that his 
enemies and his rivals have publiſhed of him, ſo I 
do not eaſily believe what his defenders dare ſay. I 
don't think that he had a deſign to introduce a 
Pleaſure more ſevere than the Virtue of the Stoicks. 
This jealouſy of auſterity ſeems to me extravagant 
in a voluptuous Philoſopher, take his Pleaſure in 
what ſenſe you pleaſe. A pretty myſtery this, to 
declaim againſt a Virtue that diveſts a wiſe man of 
his ſenſes, to eſtabliſh a Pleaſure that affords him 
no motion ! The wiſe Man of the Stoicks is a vir- 
tubus Inſenſible ; that of the Epicurcans a volup- 
— | tuous 
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tuous Immoveable : the firſt is in pain without pain; 
the ſecond taſtes pleaſure without pleaſure. What 
feaſon had a Philoſopher, who did not believe the 
Immortality of the ſoul, to mortify the ſenſes ? 
why ſhould he put a divorce between two parts, 
compoſed of the ſame matter, that ought to find 
their advantage in the mutual concord and union 
of their pleaſures? I pardon in our Religious men 


the fad ſingularity of eating nothing but Herbs, 


ſince they think to obtain eternal. happineſs by theſe 


auſterities : but that a Philoſopher, who knows no 


other good things than thoſe of this world ; that 
the Doctor of Pleaſure ſhould regale himſelf with 
bread and water to arrive at the ſovereign hap- 
pineſs of life, is what my little underſtanding 
cannot comprehend. If Eyicurus was ſuch a 
man, I admire that they don't make his pleaſure 
center in Death ; for if we conſider the miſery of 
life, his chiefeſt good ſhould have been to ger rid 
of it. Believe me, if Ho RAcE and PzTRO- 
ius had imagin'd him to have been ſuch a one 
as he is deſcribed, they would not have choſen him 
to be their maſter in the ſcience of Pleaſures. 

As for what ſome people pretend of his great 
piety towards the Gods, *tis no leſs ridiculous than 
the mortification of his ſenſes. Thoſe idle Gods 
from whom he had nothing to hope or fear ; thoſe 
impotent beings did not merit the trouble of his 
worſhip : and let not people fay, that he went to 
the Temples, for fear of drawing the Magiſtrates 
upon him, and ſcandalizing his Citizens ; for he 
had much leſs ſcandaliz d them by not aſſiſting at 
their Sacrifices, than he offended them by his Wri- 
tings, which deſtroyed the Gods eſtabliſh'd in the 
world, or at leaſt ruined that confidence the people 
had in their proteCtion, 
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But now, ſome one will ſay to me, What think 


you of Eypicurus? you believe neither his 


friends nor his enemies; his adverſaries nor his de- 
fenders; what then is your judgment of him? I'm 
of opinion, that EHI Rs was a very wiſe Phi- 


loſopher, who, according to different times and 


occaſions, loved pleaſure in repoſe, or pleaſure in 
motion ; and that this different Pleaſure has occa- 
fion'd the different reputation he has found in the 


world, TimMocraTEs and his other enemies, 


have charg'd him with ſenſual pleaſures; thoſe that 


have defended him, talk of nothing bur of ſpiritual 
pleaſures. The former accuſe him of expenſive 


banquets, and I am perſuaded that the accuſation 
is well grounded : when the latter value him for 
his eating ſome little morſels of cheeſe, in order to 
make better chear than uſual, I believe they don't 
want reaſon, When one ſide ſays, that he argued 
with LzonTIvumM, they ſay true: when the other 
affirms, that he diverted himſelf with her, they 
don't miſrepreſent him. There is a time to laugh, 
and a time to weep, according to SOLOMON ; a 


time to be ſober, and a time to be ſenſual, accord- 


ing to Ey1cuRus. Beſides a voluptuous man 
is not equally ſo all his life. In Religion, the great- 
eſt Libertine becomes ſometimes the moſt devout: 
in the ſtudy of Wiſdom, the moſt indulgent to 
pleaſure, is ſometimes the moſt ſevere. As for me, 
I look otherwiſe upon Eyicurvus in youth and 
health, than in old age and ſickneſs. _ | 

Indolence and tranquillity, that happineſs of idle 
people and ſick perſons, cannot be better expreſsd, 


than they are in his writings : ſenſual Pleaſure is no 


leſs explained in that formal paſſage which C1 c E- 
RO expreſly alledges . I know, indeed, that all 
imaginable care has been taken to deſtroy its cre- 

| ; dit, 


3 Tuſcul. Diſput, Lib. III. . 18. 
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dit, and to invalidate it: but are mere conjectures 
to be compared with the teſtimony of Ci cx r 0; 
who was ſo well acquainted with the Philoſophers 
of Greece, and their opinions ? It were much bet- 
ter to aſcribe to the inconſtancy of human nature, 
the inequality of our minds. Where is a man fo 
uniform as to have nothing unequal, and contra- 
dictory in his diſcourſe and actions? SoLomon 
deſerves the name of Wiſe, at leaſt as much as E- 
PICURUS, and was equally miſtaken in his opi- 
nions and conduct. MonTAi1GNE, when he was 
2 young man, believed that our thoughts ought to 


be eternally fixed upon Death, that we might be 


prepared for it: when he came to be old, he re- 
canted, and would have us ſuffer our ſelves to be 
ſweetly conducted by Nature; that will ſufficiently 
teach us to die. 5 

M. BERNI ER, that great favourer of Epi- 
eu Rus, doth now confeſs, that after he has ſtu- 
died Philoſophy fifty years, he doubts even of thoſe 
things that he had believed to be the moſt certain +. 
All objects have different faces, and our mind, 
which is. in a continual motion, looks upon them 


differently as it does conſider them; ſo that, if I 


may be allow'd the expreſſion, we have nothing 
but new aſpects, while we think we enjoy new 
diſcoveries. Beſides, age brings great alterations 
in our humour; and by the alteration of humour, 
is very often introduced that of our opinions. To 
this we may add, that the pleaſures of the ſenſes 
ſometimes make us diſreliſh the ſatisfaction of the 
mind, as too jejune and naked ; and that the nice 
and refined ſatisfactions of the mind; deſpiſe in 
their turn the pleaſures of the ſenſes, as too groſs. 
So we ought not to be ſurprized, that, in ſo great a 
r . diverſity 


* 


4 Abrege de la Philoſophie de Gaſſendi, Tom, II. pag. 379, of 


the edition printed at Lyons in 1684. 
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diverſity of proſpects and motions, Eyricurus, 
who writ more than any Philoſopher, ſhould fay 
the ſame thing in a different manner, according as 
he might have different thoughts and notions of it. 

What occaſion is there for this general argument, 
to ſhew that he had no averſion to all ſorts of Plea- 
ſures ? If you conſider his commerce with the La- 
dies, you'll ſcarce believe that he ſpent ſo much 


time with LEonTiUM and TRHEMIS TA, to 


do nothing but talk of Philoſophy with them. But 
if he loved the enjoyment of them as a voluptuous 
perſon, he manag*d himſelf prudently ; and, as he 
was indulgent to the motions of nature, ſo he diſ- 
liked that any violence ſhould be offered to it; not 
always reckoning Chaſtity for a virtue, bur always 
accounting Luxury a vice. He would have ſo- 
briety regulate the appetite, and that the preſent 
meal ſhould never hurt that which was to ſucceed : 
fic preſentibus voluptatibus utaris, ut futuris non no- 
ceas, He diſengaged Pleaſures from the uneaſineſs 
that precede, and the diſtaſte that follows them. 
When he fell into infirmities and pains, he fixed the 
ſovereign Good in Indolence : wiſely, in my opi- 
nion, if we conſider the condition he was then in; 
for the ceſſation of pain is the happineſs of thoſe 
that languiſh under it. As for the Tranquillity of 
Mind, which compoſed the other part of his happi- 
neſs, cis nothing but an exemption from trouble: 
but he who can no longer have agreeable motions, 
is happy, if he can preſerve himſelf from the vexa- 
tions of pain. 

After all I have ſaid upon this article, I conclude, 
that Indolence and Repoſe ought to make the ſove- - 
reign Good of EyicuRus, when he was infirm 
and languiſhing : but for a man who is in a condi- 
tion to taſte Pleaſure, Pm of opinion that health 
ſhows it ſelf by ſomething more lively than a bare 
Indolence; as a good diſpoſition of the ſoul requires 
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ſomething more animated than a peaceable ſtate. 
We live in the midſt of an infinite number of 
Goods and Evils, and with ſenſes capable of being 
affected with the one, and tormented with the other: 
without very much Philoſophy, a little reaſon will 
make us reliſh good things as deliciouſly as poſ- 
ſible, and inſtruct us to bear the bad with all the 
patience we can. 


Ts 
RETIREMENT. 


Here's nothing more common with old Men, 
| than to deſire a Retirement, and nothing ſo 
rare with them as not to repent it, when they are 
once retir'd. Their ſouls, that are in too great a 
ſubjection to their humours, are diſguſted with the 
world for their own tireſomneſs; for ſcarce have 
they quitted this falſe object of their misfortune, 
but they are as angry with ſolitude, as they were 
with the world, being uneaſy at themſelves, where 
nothing but themſelves can give them any unea- 
ſineſs. Lyn ; 5 
An eſſential reaſon that obliges us to withdraw 
our ſelves out of the World when we are old, is to 
Prevent that ridicule and contempt to which age 
generally expoſes us. If we quit the World in good 
time, they will ſtill preſerve the idea of that merit, 
which we had there. If we tarry too long in it, 
our defects will lie open; and what we are then, 
will efface the memory of what we were. Beſides, 
"tis a ſhame for a perſon. of honour to drag —_ 


i 
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him the infirmities of age at the Court, where the 
end of his ſervices occaſions that of his intereſt. 

Nature teaches us to reaſſume our liberty, when 
we have nothing more to hope from fortune. 
Tis what a ſenſe of decency, what the care of our 
reputation, what good manners, and nature it ſelf 
require from us. Nor is this all, for the world has 
likewiſe a right to demand the ſame thing of us: 


Its commerce furniſh'd us with pleaſures while we 
were capable of reliſhing em: and it wauld be in- 


titude to be a burden to it; when we can give 
it nothing but diſguſt. _ 1 

As for my ſelf, I am fully reſolved to live in 
a Convent, or a Deſart, rather than to give m 
friends an occaſion to pity me, or to furniſh thoſe 
that are not ſo, with a ſubject for their malicious 
mirth and raillery. But the miſchief is, that a 
man 1s not ſenſible when he becomes either weak 
or ridiculous. It is not enough to know that we 
are gone for good and all ; but we ought to be 
the firſt that perceive our ſelves to be upon the de- 
cline, and like prudent men, to prevent the publick 
knowledge of this change. | 
Not that every alteration that age brings along 
with it, ought to inſpire us with the reſolution of 
retiring. I own, we loſe a great deal by growing 


old; but amongſt the loſſes we ſuſtain, ſome of 


them are recompens'd by conſiderable advantages; 
If after I have loſt my Paſſions; the Affections con- 
tinue with me ſtill ; I ſhall find leſs inquietude in 
my pleaſures, and more diſcretion in the conduct of 


my life in relation to the world, If my Imagina- 


tion decays, I ſhall not pleaſe. ſo much ſometimes 5 
but then I ſhall be infinitely leſs troubleſom for the 
general part. If I quit the crowd for a ſelect com- 


_ pany, my thoughts will be more compos'd. If 1 


come from a large acquaintance to the converfatiori. 
£] » 0 
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of a few; *tis becauſe I know how to make a bet- 

ter choice. | 
| Beſides, tis to be conſider'd, that if we change, 
we do it amongſt people that change as well as our 
ſelves : men of equal infirmities, or at leaſt ſubject 
to the very ſame. Therefore I ſhall not be ar all 
aſham'd to ſearch in their preſence ſome relief 
againſt the weakneſs of Age ; nor ſhall I be afraid 
to ſupply by art, what begins to fail me by nature. 
A nicer precaution againſt the injury of time, a 
more careful management of a health that daily be- 
comes more feeble, cannot ſcandalize any man of 
ſenſe, and we ought not to trouble our ſelves with 
thoſe that are not ſoo. . 

To ſay the truth, that which diſpleaſes in old 
people, is not too affected a care of their own pre- 
ſervation. We ſhould eaſily forgive them eve 
thing that relates to themſelves, if they had but 
the ſame conſideration for others. But the Autho- 
riry they aſſume, is full of injuſtice and indiſcrgtion ; 
for they prepoſterouſly thwart the inclinations even 
of thoſe that bear the moſt with their infirmities. 
Their long courſe of life, it ſeems, has untaught 
them how to converſe with mankind; for they 
ſhew nothing but a ſpirit of Moroſeneſs, Auſterity, 
and Contradiction, to thoſe very perſons from 
whom they exact affability, docility, and obedience. 
All that they themſelves do, they imagine to be 
virtuous ; and place among vices every thing that 
lies out of their power. And as they are conſtrain'd 
to follow Nature where ſhe is tireſom and offen- 


_ five, they would have others oppoſe what is ſweet 


and agreeable in her. 

There is no part of our life wherein we ought 
to ſtudy our own Humour with more application 
than in old age; for it is never fo difficult to be 
diſcover'd as then. An impetuous young fellow 
has a hundred returns, when he is diſſatisfied with 
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his Extravagancies : but old people devote them- 
ſelves to their Humour as if it was a virtue; and 
take pleaſure in their own defe&s, becauſe they 
carry a falſe reſemblance of the moſt commendable 
qualities. In effect, as they grow more difficult, 
they vainly imagine that they become more delicate. 
They take up an averſion to Pleaſure, believing 
that they are juſtly oppoſing the current of Vice. 
A ſerious air paſſes with them for judgment 
phlegm for wiſdom : and hence proceeds that ſu- 
percilious authority they allow themſelves to cenſure 
every thing : Spleen ſupplying the place of indig- 
nation againſt ſin ; and Gravity of ſufficiency, _ 
The only ſure remedy when we are come to 
this paſs, is to conſult our Reaſon in the inter- 
vals, when ſhe is diſengag'd from our humour; 
and to take a reſolution to conceal our defects from 
the ſight of the world. Tis all that our wiſdom 
can do at this juncture to hide them, and it would 
be a ſuperfluous labour to endeavour wholly to get 
clear of them. *Tis at this point of our Life that 
we ought to aſſign ſome time between it and 
Death, and to chuſe a convenient place to pals it in 
Devotion if poſſible, at leaſt with Prudence ; ei- 
ther with a devotion that gives us confidence, or 
with reaſon that promiſes us repoſe. When our 
Reaſon, which qualified us for the world, is, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, worn out with long uſing, 
a wiſe man forms another out of it to ſerve him 
in his Retreat, which of ridiculous fools, as we were 
growing in converfation, makes us truly wiſe in 
reſpect of our ſelves. a Ns 
Of all the Retreats that a man can chuſe when he 
is Old, I ſhould infinitely prefer that of a Convent 
to all the reſt, if their Rules were leſs ſevere, Tis 
certain that old age ſhuns a crowd, out of a nice 
and retired humour, that cannot endure to be either 
importun'd or tired; and yet it avoids ſolitude 
N Aa with 
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with greater diligence, where it becomes a prey to 
its on black diſquietudes, or to ſullen -vexatious 
imaginations, The only remaining relief againſt 
all this, is the Converſation of a virtuous Society: 
now, what Society can better agree with it than a 
religious one, where one would think, all manner 
of human helps ſhould be afforded, with more 
charity than elſewhere, and where their vows ſhould 
be united to demand thoſe ſuccours from heaven, 
which cannot reaſonably be expected from men. 

It is as natural for old people to take up with De. 
votion, as it is ordinary with young men to aban- 
don themſelves to Pleaſures. In the latter, Na- 
ture full charg'd, throws out of her ſelf her ſuper- 
fluity of vigour, hunting after voluptuouſneſs in 
external Objects: in the others, languiſhing Na- 
ture ſeeks in God what ſhe has loſt, and adheres 
more cloſely to him, to provide for her ſelf a kind 
of reſource in her decay. Thus the ſame ſpirit that 
leads to Society in our wants, conducts us to God 
in our languiſhings ; and if Convents were inſtituted 
as they ought to be, we ſhould find in the ſame 
place both the ſupport of Heaven, and the aſſiſ- 
| tance of Men: but after the manner they are ſet- 
tled, inſtead of an alleviation of our miſeries, we 
find there the hardſhip of a blind obedience, either 
in the performance of unprofitable things, or in 
the forbearance of innocent nes. We find there 
an ordinary ſacrifice of Reaſon; Laws more diffi- 
cult to be obſerv'd than the divine and political; 
Ordinances ſcandalouſly broke by Libertines, and 

33 borne by the moſt ſubmiſſive. 
I confeſs, we meet ſometimes with ſome religious 
ren of an ineſtimable merit; ſuch as knew the 

anities of the world which they have quitted; and 
the grimace of that kind of life which they have 
embrac d. Theſe are truly virtuous and devout 
men, who refine the dictates of Morality by _ 


2 
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of Piety. They live not only exempt from the 
perturbation of paſſions, but enjoy a moſt admi- 
rable ſerenity of mind; and are more happy in de- 
firing nothing, than the greateſt Monarchs in poſ- 
ſefling all. Such examples are indeed very rare: 
and the virtue of thoſe religious perſons is more 
to be admir'd, than their condition to be embraced, 

For my part, I would never adviſe a Gentle- 
man to engage in ſuch obligations, wherein all the 
rights of one's will are generally loſt and ſwallow'd 
up. The pains which a man would willingly under- 
go, is made neceſſary; the ſin he deſigns to avoid, 
mult be ſhun'd by injunction, and the good which 
he would do, is to be purſu'd by conſtraint. Com- 
mon ſlavery goes no farther than to force us to 
what we are unwilling to do: that of Convents lays 
a neceſſity upon us, even in things that we are 
willing to perform. | 

The late Queen of Portugal“, who was as capa- 
ble to manage her own conduct in tranquillity, as 
to govern a ſtate in a ſtorm, had the fancy to turn 
Nun, upon her reſigning the Government to her 
Son *: but after having examin'd the rules of all 
the religious orders, with as much care as judgment, 
ſhe found none that allow'd either the Body the 
neceſſary conveniences of Life, or the Mind a rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction. *Tis certain, that the idea of a 
Convent is agreeable to one who ſeeks innocence 
andrepoſe ; but *tis a hard matter to find there the 
contentment one fancied. If he does, which hap- 
pens very rarely, he does not enjoy it long; and 
the beft caution one can uſe againſt entering into a 
Monaſtery, is to conſider that the generality of 

| ASz ome 
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thoſe religious perſons continue there with regret, 
and get out from thence, when they can, with joy. 
I could with we had eſtabliſh'd Societies, where 
Gentlemen might commodiouſly retire, after they 
have done the publick all the ſervice they were 
able. When they were once enter'd here, whether 
out of a conſideration of their future ſtate, a diſlike 
of the World, or a deſire of Tranquillity, after ſo 
many different agitations of fortune, they might 
taſte the delight of a pious Retreat, and the inno- 
cent pleaſure of virtuous and agreeable converſa- 
tion: but in this place of repoſe, I would have no 
other Rules than thoſe of Chriſtianity, which are 
generally receiv'd every where. And indeed, we 
have ills enough to ſuffer, and ſins to commit, 
without creating new torments, and new crimes, 
by new Inſtitutions. Tis a piece of folly, to ſeek 
far from Court, a Retreat where a man will live 
with more hardſhip, and damn himſelf with more 
eaſe, than in the converſation of men. LY 
I hate the auſterity of thoſe, who, to enlarge 
duty, leave no room for good-will : they make all 
center in the neceſſity of obeying, without any 
. other reaſon, than conſtantly to exerciſe our obe- 
dience ; and, becauſe they ſtill delight in enjoying 
their power. Now, I don't like ſubjection to their 
fancy; and am only for docility to a wiſe and diſ- 
creet conduct. It is not reaſonable, that the ſmall 
remainder of liberty, which Nature preſerves from 
the Jaws of Politicks and Religion, ſhould be 
wholly loſt in the Inſtitutions of theſe new Legiſ- 
lators; and that perſons who enter a Monaſtery, 
thro* the notion of eaſe and repoſe, ſhould find 
nothing there but ſlavery and pain. 
As for my ſelf, were I in ſuch a place, I would 
freely make ſhift without delights, at an age when 
a a man's reliſh of pleaſures is, as it were, extin- 
guiſh'd; but then I would have all conveniences, 
e 
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at a time when we more ſenſibly feel whatever 
offends us, as in proportion we become leſs nice 
in the purſuit of what pleaſes us, or are leſs tender 
in relation to what affects us. Theſe conveniences, 
deſirable in old Age, ought to be as far remov'd 
from plenty, that cauſes perplexity, as from want, 
which creates anxiety. To explain my thoughts 
more clearly, I would have in a Convent, a cleanl 
and well-manag'd frugality ; where God ſhould not 
be look*d upon as a moroſe Maſter, who forbids 
agreeable things, becauſe they are Funn but 
where nothing ſhould pleaſe ſound minds, but 
what's juſt, or entirely innocent. | | 
When Monſieur Fo uE was in priſon, the 
Mareſchal px CLEREMBAUT had his head full 
of theſe thoughts about Retirement. How 
happy might a Man live, /aid he, in a Society, 
“ where he could diveſt fortune of that juriſdiction 
“ ſhe pretends to have over him! We ſacrifice to 
« this 3 our eſtates, our repoſe, our years, 
perhaps unprofitably; and if we arrive to poſſeſs 
fits favours, we purchaſe the ſhort-liv'd enjoy- 
„ ment, ſometimes at the expence of our liberty, 
“and ſometimes of our lives. But, ſuppoſe all 
* our greatneſs ſhould continue as long as we-liv'd, 
« yet it would at leaſt expire with our ſelves. And 
« what uſe of their Grandeur have thoſe great 
„ Fayourites made, who never beheld the courſe 
<« of their fortune interrupted? Don't they ſeem 
<« to have acquir'd this mighty ſtock of glory, and 
ce to have heap'd theſe prodigious riches for no 
© other end, than to make themſelves more ſen- 
_ « ſible of the torment of being neither able to quit 
© nor keep them?” This was his uſual diſcourſe 
for a whole month we were together; and that 
eeable Courtier, whoſe converſation was the 
_ niceſt delight his friends enjoy'd, ſuffer'd himſelf to 
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be entirely poſſeſs'd with this train of thoughts, 
ſometimes judicious, but always melancholy. 

I confeſs there is a certain time when the wiſeſt 
action we can do, is to quit the World: but as 
fully perſuaded as I am of this truth, I ſhould in- 
finitely ſooner be directed by Nature to retirement, 
than by my Reaſon. Tis by the impulſe of the 
former, that in the midſt of the World, I live 
now after ſuch a faſhion, as if I were retir*'d out of 
it. I ftill continue in it, as far as I ſeek what 


pleaſes me; and am ſtill out of it, as far as I 


avoid whatever incommodes me there. Every day 
I fteal away from acquaintances that weary, and 


converſations that tire me. Every day I entertain 
ſelf in a ſweet Commerce with my Friends, 


and find the moſt ſenſible pleafure in their com- 
any. db 
: Ker my way of living, I neither enjoy a full 
Society, nor a perfect Retirement. *Tis only an 
innocent confining of my ſelf to thoſe delights, 
which beſt agree with my inclinations. Diſguſted 
with groſs Vice, and offended by the practice of too 
rigid Virtue, I poſſeſs all thoſe harmleſs pleafures 
that are moſt fuitable to the repoſe of old Age, 


and affe& me in 8 to what I am capable 


of reliſning with ſatisfaction. 
When we approach our fatal Urn, WED 
And Life's decreaſing lamp does feebly burn, 
Nature to innocence inclin'd, 
Purfues the pleaſures of the mind : 
And ſhe, whoſe fierce impetuous heat 
Fir'd ew'ry vein, now ſeeks a bleſt Retreat. 
*Tis true, when Love's no more, 
Our brighteſt Days are o'er; 


But 


— n n N a. a 
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But when our ſcorching Noon is paſt, 
Soft Ev'ning's gentler light ſucceeds at laſt; 
Then gladly we forget th intemperate blaze, 
Reaſon prevails oer rage, and ſolid judgment ſways. 


eee 


A 
L E 1 EE 
OF 
M. DE LA FONTAINE 
18 0 TO THE 


DUTCHESS OF BOUILLON:;, 


"MADAM, inks, 7 
| V E begin here to murmur againſt the En- 


gliſh, for detaining you ſo long among 

them. Tis my propoſal, that they ſhall ſurrender 

you to France, before the end of Autumn ; and 

that we give them, by way of exchange, two or 

three Ifles in the Ocean, If nothing but my own 

i= private ſatisfaction were concern'd in this matter, 
I ſhould not grudge to give up the Ocean it ſelf ro 
them: but after all, perhaps we have more reaſon 

to complain of your Siſter, than of England, Tis 

| | not 


5 The Dutcheſs of Bouillon was Siſter to the Dutcheſs of Ma» 
xarin. This Letter was written in September 1687. 
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not in our power to part with Madam ͤMaz ARI x, 
whenever we pleaſe. You are both of you en- 


campas'd with every thing that makes the reſt of 


the World be eaſily forgotten ; I mean with en- 
chantments and graces of all kinds : 


On that important lucky day, 

When Beauty's prize ſhe bore away: 
Tho ſhe appear'd in all her pride, 
With Cupid's dancing by her ſide. 
Now ſhould the fame diſpute ariſe, 

The univerſal language of all eyes 

To you wou'd ſoon adjudge the prize. 
The Paphian Shepherds boaſt in vain, 


Of Venus, and her gaudy train, f * 8 


Love's Goddeſs look d not half fo gay, 8 


But who cou'd not in Paphos reign? 
Where e' er you pleafe your courſe to bend, 
Pleaſure, Mirth, and Love attend. 

To ſome Sarmatian quarter go, 
Cover'd with everlaſting Snow ; 
Where balmy Zephires never yet did blow ; 
The face of Nature ſtrait will ſmile, 
Unbidden graſs will cloath the wandring ſoil: 
And where your ſteps the naked ſurface greet, 
Roſes ſpring up to kiſs your feet. 


I am inform'd that your Highneſs is admired by 


all England for your wit, your behaviour, and a 


_ thouſand other qualities that charm them. This 
is ſo much the more glorious for you, becauſe the 
Engliſh are not the readieſt people in the world 
ta admire Foreigners. I have only obſerved that 
they know true merit, and are pleag'd with it. 

; e e wv Tour 
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Your Philoſopher was exceedingly ſurpriz'd, 
| when he was told that DESARTES was not 
che inventor of this Syſtem, which we call the Ma- 
chine of Animals; but that a Spaniard had diſco- 
ver'd it before him. Tho he had not receiv'd 
the leaſt proof of this matter of fact, yet for all 
that I ſhould eaſily believe it; for I know of none 
but a Spaniard, that is able to build ſuch a Caſtle 
in the air as this. So I diſcover every day ſome 
opinion or other of DES ARI Es ſcatter'd up and 
down in the Writings of the Antients; and parti- 
cularly this, that there are no real Colours in che 
univerſe: they are only ſo many different effects 
of light upon a different ſuperficies. Adieu now to 
the lilies and roſes of our AM YN TAS. There 
is no ſuch thing as a white ſkin, or black hair: 
our paſſion has nothing for its foundation but a 
body without Colours: and after all this, ſhall I 
make Verſes upon the principal Beauty of Women? 

Thoſe Gentleman that don't ſufficiently know 
how far your Highneſs's knowledge reaches, and 
the deſire you have to be capable of underſtanding 
every thing, without any other trouble, than only 
hearing it diſcours'd of at your table; will per- 
haps call my judgment in queſtion, for entertaining 
you thus with matters of Philoſophy : but I muſt 
inform them that every ſubject ſuits with your ca- 
pacity, as doth every Book, provided it be a good 
one. 


No Writers are to you unknown, 
Nor ſubjects that they write upon. 
You hear each ſyllable they ſay, 
While with your Birds and Dogs you play. 


Than 


Ses Ms Bayle's Pictionary in the Article of Pereira. 
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Than the fam'd Roman you do more, 
Who dictated at once to four. 


This fame worthy perſon, as I take it, was 
Julius CESAR, who, as we read, made four 
| ſeveral diſpatches all at once, upon four different 
ſubjects. You are nothing inferior to him in this 
reſpect ; and I remember, that as I was a reading 
to you ſome Verſes one morning, I found you very 

attentive at the ſame time, to what I read, and to 
three quarrels of your Dogs. Tis true, they were 
ready to ſtrangle one another: JUPITER the 
Keconciler, could not fo happily have accommodated 
this affair. Let people judge by this, Madam, 
what a compreſenſive genius you have, and how 
far your penetration may reach, when it is only 
employ*d upon one ſubject. You paſs your judg- 
ment upon a thouſand forts of Works, and your 
judgment is never in the wrong. 


To you the ſerious and the gay, 

To you the tender and ſublime, 

Their humble adorations pay, 

The ſoy'reign judge of Proſe and Rhime. 
Fable and Hiſt'ry to you ſue ; 

But what can Fable do for you? 

The Rev'rend Bards of Antient Rome, 
With joy to your Tribunal come : 

And all that France has ſeen of late, 
From your deciſive Vote receives its fate. 
You nothing want t' increaſe your ſtore, 
And Phoebus cannot give you more, 


Thus 
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Thus *mong the numerous crowds that ſue, 
And preſs to make their Court to you; 
ANACREON ſhall in perſon come, 

From your fair lips to take his doom. 
WALLER, Sr. EVREMOND, and I, 
Will join to keep you company. 

Who wou'd ANACREoN turn away, 
Always youthful, always gay? 

Or who wou'd e' er refuſe to ſee : 
WaLLER, ST, EVREMOND, and Me? 


Tho his reſiſtleſs power to ow, 
Time on their heads has ſnowr'd down ſnow : 
What Bards, in great Apo“ Lo's quire : 
Can boaſt a more enlivening fire ? 
What Muſe with eaſter plenty flows 
Than ours, or fewer wrinkles ſhews ? 


Let Janſeniſts, long uſed to preach, 
Their dull and uſeleſs Maxims teach ; 
You'll ſtill Anacrzon's Lyre eſteem, 
And ſuch as ſtrive to write like him : 
You, to whoſe penetrating Wit 
All Authors chearfully ſubmit. 


Now I have mention'd AN ACR EON, I am al- 

moſt in mind to invoke his Ghoſt ; but upon 
' ſecond thoughts, I think it will be better to raiſe 

him up for good and all. To effect this, I will 

find out ſome Gymnoſophiſt, I mean one of thoſe 

Gentlemen whom AProLLonius TYAaNnEvus 

8 went to ſee. He learnt ſo many fine things of them, 
that he rais' d a young Woman from the * : 

a 
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ſhall raiſe an old Poet. You, and Madam MAZ A- 
RI N, ſhall call us together. We will meet in 
England, Mr. WALLER, Monſieur pE Sr. 
EvREMOND, the merry old Greek, and my 
ſelf. Do you think, Madam, tis poſlible to find 
four Poets better match'd together ? What a merry 
fight will it be to ſee us four Bards, who make up 
at leaſt three hundred Years between us, 


Our heads with roſy Chaplets crown'd, 
Dance and trip it on the ground, 

In grateful Hymns and praiſes join, 
To celebrate the God of Wine. 


After ſuch a meeting, and when I have ſent 
ANACREON back to the Elyſian Fields, I will de- 
mand of you my audience of leave. Tis conve- 
nient, that before this, I ſee five or ſix Engliſh 
Gentlemen, and as many Engliſh Ladies : cit re- 
port ſpeaks true, the latter are richly worth the 
ſeeing). I will put our Ambaſſadour in mind of 
the new Street Des Petits- Champs, and of the de- 
votion I have always had for him. I will deſire him, 
as alſa Monſieur px BON REHAU x4, to honour 
me with a Diſpatch. Thus Madam, I have told 

ou almoſt all the buſineſs that will take me up in 
Gd. I had alſo framed a deſign to convert 
Madam HE RVART, Madam pz GOUVERN EB, 
and my Lady ELAN P; becauſe they are perſons I 
exceedingly honour : but I am inform'd, that they 
are not yet ina diſpoſition to be wrought upon 1 

an 


3 Monſieur de Barillon, who was the French King's Ambaſſa- 
dour in England. | | | | +6808 

+ He had been ſent to King James to negotiate ſome Affair: 
with him, | . LN” OFT OA I ; 
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and I, Madam, like PERRINV DAN DIN“, am 
juſt good for nothing, till both parties are weary of 
conteſting longer. There's one thing indeed, I 
ſhould deſire above all things in the world, which 
is, that you would procure me the honour to pay 
my devoirs to the King *, but I dare not flatter my 
ſelf of that happineſs. He's ſo deſerving a Mo- 
narch, that it's worth any man's while to croſs the 
Sea on purpoſe to ſee him; ſo great a paſſion he 
expreſſes for glory, and ſo many royal qualities is 
he maſter of, which recommend a Prince. There 
are but few that poſſeſs the former of theſe talents, 
tho thoſe who are placed in ſo eminent a poſt; 
ought never to be without it | 

True grandeur, and the art to reign, 

Are no wild phantoms of the brain. 

This Britain's active Monarch ſhows, þ 

\ Whoſe life no lazy moments knows, 5 

And ſcorns inglorious repoſe. | 

His buſy genius, like the ſoul; 

Inſpires and animates the whole. 

While happy Albion, by his care, 

Does wealth, and peace, and plenty ſhate: 

Not Lovers run with haſtier feet, 

Their charming Miſtreſſes to meet, 

Than condeſcending J A M Es does ſtrive 

Safety to all, and eaſe to give. | 

Thus his renown he does advance; 

But the fair model took from France, 

He traces LE wIS, whoſe vaſt ſoul _ 
Has made him fam'd from pole to pole: 


3 See Rabelais, Book ith Chaps 39. 
King Jane Is” | 
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Whoſe Conqueſts and exploits divine, 
Will in all future Annals ſnine. 

Let not my Muſe this Theme profane, 

But to her ſheep return again. 


Theſe Sheep, Madam, under favour, are your 
Highneſs and Madam Mazarin. And here I 
have a proper opportunity to make her Panegyrick 
in order to join it with yours; but as theſe ſorts of 
parallels are dangerous things, I am of opinion, 
*twill be much better to let it alone. 


Like Siſters you love, and the ſovereign ſway 
Between you divide, while your ſubjects obey : 

But Pll no diſpute about preference raiſe, 

Since nothing's ſo nice to be parted as praiſe. 
Were TuLLy now living, whoſe eloquent vein 
Did the hearts of the people and Senators gain, 
His Rhet'rick would fail in ſuch matters as theſe, 
Two Heroes, two Wits, and two Beauties to pleaſe. 


Iam with a profound Reſpect, Sc. 


AN 
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F 
AN S W E R 
1 EE. . 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND, 
, „ 


L. E 7 BY 


Of Monſieur DE LA FONTAINE 
To the Dutcheſs of BOUILLON. 


1 * you had been as ſenſibly touched with the 
J merits of Madam pE BOUILLON, as we are 
charm'd by them, you had certainly accompanied 
her into England, where you would have found 
ſeveral Ladies that know you as well by your Works, 
as Madam pz La SABLIERE knows you by 
your Converſation. They have not had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you, which they ſo earneſtly defired ; but 
then they have had the ſatisfaction of reading your 
Letter, that has Gallantry and Wit enough to make 
even VoiTuRE himſelf jealous, were he now 
alive. Madam DE BoviLtLon, Madam Ma- 
ZARIN, and the Ambaſſador, were reſolved * 
> "HAM 


I ſhould make ſome ſort of an Anſwer to it. The 
attempt is difficult, however I will do my beſt to 
obey them. 8 


Kings in religious ſilence Þ'11 adore, 

How can the Muſs increaſe their ſtore ? 
And in thoſe living images of Jove, 
What can ſhe elſe but laughter move? 

To think that we a Monarch raiſe * 

By ſtale hyperbole's, and borrow'd praiſe ; 

*Tis to depreſs the ſacred Theme, 

Tis not to praiſe, but to blaſpheme. 
Their laws I'll chearfully obey, Ax 5.4 20 

And to their wills ſubmiſſion pay; 8 
But more than this, what need I ſay? 

Their early fame, without my toil, 

Has paſg'd the Ganges, and the Nile: 
And viſited dull barb'rous climes, 
Unknown to Poetry and rhimes: 

Deaf to the trifles we rehearſe, 
They ſcorn the tribute of our Verſe. 


Madam pz BoviLlLon.may be very well 
without my. proſe, after ſhe has read the handſome 
Panegyrick which you ſent her. However, I can- 
not forbear to ſay, that there are inimitable graces 
in every thing ſhe does, and in every thing ſhe 
ſays ; that ſhe is no leſs happy in her acquired, 
than natural endowments z and that her knowledge 
is equal to her other charms, In her ordinary Con- 
verſation, ſhe always diſputes with wit; and often 
(to my ſhame I own it) with reaſon; but a reaſon 
Ao lively, that indifferent judges take it for paſſion, 
and even the niceſt would be hardly able to di- 


: 
1 
9 
L 
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ſtinguiſh it from anger in any perſon leſs amiable 
than her ſelf. 


I will paſs over in ſilence the chapter of Madam 
MAZARIN, like that of the Kings, and content 
my ſelf to adore her in ſecret. Endeavour, Sir, 
for all you are ſo great a Poet, to form the brighteſt 
idea of Beauty to your ſelf, and in ſpite of the ut- 
moſt efforts of your wit, you will be aſhamed of 


the dulneſs of your imaginatian, when you behold 
a perſon ſo admirable. 


Give o'er ye Sons of art give o'er, 
The radiant ſubject proſecute no more, 
The moſt exalted things you teach, 
Cannot her leaſt perfections reach. 
Tall metaphors in vain you chuſe, 
In vain the gaudieſt figures uſe; 
You only flatter Titan's ray, 
When you compare it to her brighter day. 


Oh! beauteous H RLE N, Sparta's pride ! 
Quit not old Lethe's peaceful ſide, 
Where your majeſtick ſhade does reign: 
*Twou'd but, alas! increaſe your pain, 
If you the bright HoRTENS1A ſaw, 1 
To all mankind preſcribing law, | 


Should Heaven your former Clizrme reſtore, 
And ſend you to the world once more, 
You'd curſe the Sun, and hate the light, 


That brought HozTENS1A to your ſight. 


In antient night's dark. Realms below, 
Where the dull ſtreams forget to Gow, r 


Bb3 8 | You 
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You may beguile the lazy hours, 

With Fights, Adventures, and Amoursz 
And how great Hzc Tor fought may tell, 
And how the dire AcniLLes fell. 

Thoſe old Romantick Tales of Troy 

May give diverſion, tho- they give no joy, 


But nk ſtrange rempeſts i in your foul muſt 
riſe, 
To ſee Hox T EXS14 bear the prize | 
To ſee her glitt'ring on the plain, 
Command the heart of every ſwain ! 
While you'poſſeſs'd by black deſpair, 
To rev'rend Hou ER muſt repair, 
And ſome Dutch Author's works turn o'er, 
To find thoſe Graces that are now no more. 


Oh beauteous HELE I Sparta's pride! 
Quit not old Lethe's peaceful ſide. 
Content near peaceful Lethe dwell, 

Content with Empire, tho in Hell, 


And ye fam'd Beauties of the Seine, 
Who in Hor TEns14's abſence reign, 
Join to prevent her coming home: 
Whene' er ſhe touches Gallia's ſhore, 
Your ſwains will viſit you no more, 

_ to her fairer Altar come. 


80 What means his rambling ſtuff, you cry, 
% HElL EN and Leibe, Greece, and T; roy. 
This frequent ſhifting of the ſcene, 
# Of Earth and Hell, what does it mean? 


Oh 
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Oh FoxnTainz! if Hor Teans1a's praiſe. 
you'll ſing, 
The boldeſt fable with you bring: 
Low common truths her charms impair; 
From vulgar incenſe ſhe will fly : 
Por godlike Heroes, and the godlike Fair, 
Fiction i It ſelf can't ſoar too high. | 


The ſolidity of my Lord Ambaſſador, has made 
him very indifferent to all praiſes : but whatever 
rigour he ſhews to his own merit; however ſevere 
he is to himſelf, he cannot but be ſecretly pleaſed 
with what you have writ in his favour. I could 
wiſh my Letter would be ſo happy as to have the 
fame ſucceſs with you. 


All the true wiſdom you poſleſs, 
That helps to make life's burden leſs: 
Join'd with the ſolid force of age, 
The fire of youth, but not its rage. 


Having mention'd your Wit, I am obliged to 
ſay ſomething of your Morals. | 


With chearful ſteps to follow fate, 
And ſcorn the tinſel ſplendour of the great ; 
That painted meteor to deſpiſe, 
Which only ſots call Wit, and coxcombs prize; 
In Verſe and Muſick, Wine and Play, | 
To paſs an inoffenſive life away; 
Makes you Death's bitter draught defy 3 

By living thus, you learn with eaſe to dic, 


"Bb'4 | Mr. 
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Mr. Wa LL ER, whoſe loſs we fo much regret. 
preſerv'd the flame and vigour of his wit to the 
eighty ſecond year of his age *. 


While nn damps my ſoul 3 

With ſcarce a glimpſe of comfort bleſs'd, 

Thus to my ſelf I ſighing cry'd: ? 
With Wa I. L ER every Muſe had dy'd, 

Had not FoxnTaiNE his room ſupply d. 4 


Oh ſecand Or yaegvs! whoſe ig art 
Can ſoften PLu To's iron heart, 
Now all the charms of harmony employ, 
| Now all your lyrick forces try, 
And from thoſe dreary manſions WALL E R call 
Whither reſiſtleſs fate will ſend us all. 


But we are allowed to aſk theſe ſorts of conſola- 
tions no where but in Poetry : we know to our 
grict, that no merit whatever can exempt men 
rom the fatal neceſſity of dying; and that no 
charm, no prayer, no ſorrow, has efficacy enough 


to reſtore them to the world, when once they are 
gone out of it. 


Cou'd Virtue * poſſeſſors ſave, 

Or Wit exempt us from the grave, 
Wal TER word ſtill enjoy the light, 
And bleſs Britannia with his ſight: 

Wa L ER, in whom PezTRONIvUs liv'd again, 
The niceſt judge of Pleaſure and of Men. 


1 


r Mr, Waller died the 215 of October 1687. He was born 
abe; 3d of March 1605. 
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I paſs now from my regrets for Mr. Wa LL ENS 
Mule, to my good wiſhes for young 


Long may your Muſe, enjoying happy _ 
The wond'ring world inſtruct and pleaſe : 
May ſhe ſee many rolling years, 

Freſh as the laurel wreath ſhe wears. 


But *ris not reaſonable that -I ſhould make ſo 
many vows for others, without putting up a ſhort 
| petition for my ſelf. 


Since Beauty's Queen does not diſdain 
The ſervice of my ſlender vein, 

Let my ſubmiſſion to her will, 

The place of other merits fill. 

Let her bright eyes that have ſo long 2 
Preſerv'd my life, inſpire my ſong. | 

If ſhell vouchſafe on me to ſhine, Fo 
Good night Apo LL o and the Nine. 
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SEC eee ebe 


M. DE LA FONTAINE'S 
ANSWER 


T O 
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HO all the Muſes ſhou'd combine, 

And EvaxzmonD thoſe ſiſters join; 
They cov'd not with their ſofteſt ſtrains 
Or eaſe my grief, or charm my pains. 
A Rheumatiſm, the Devil's invention, 
Nurſt up in hell with dire intention, 
Does jade my Body, cramp my Soul, 
And all its faculties controul. 
No intervals of pain I know, 
No flattering thoughts deceive my woe. 
Sleep I invoke with mournful cries, 
But ſleep my wearied eye-lids hea. ; 


Two Nym phs of different * poſſ:ſt, 
With gay ideas fill your breaſt. 
Ho R TENSA chiefly does infuſe, 
New life and vigour in your Muſe. 
Had Nature nothing for you done, 
Hor TENsS1A wou'd ſuffice alone. 
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While you the pleaſing game purſue, 11 
To Verſes I muſt bid adieu, 

Till the kind Spring, with cowſlips crown'd, 

Unthaws my fancy and the ground. 


This it is, Sir, that has hinder'd me from return 
ing you my thanks ſo ſoon as I ought to have 
done, for the honour you did me in writing to 
me. The leſs I deſerv'd fo obliging a Letter, the 
more ſenſible I ought to be of the favour. You 
commend me for my Poetry and my Morals, and 
that with ſo good a grace, that Morals greatly 
ſuffer by it, that is to ſay, Modeſty. 


Not India with its rich perfumes, 
Its ſpicy ſtores, and boaſted gums 
That Prieſts in ſacred temples uſe, 
Equals the incenſe of your Muſe. 
Who, without pride and pleaſure too, 
Can hear the praiſe that comes from you, 
To whom the ready world ſubmit, 
Standard of Authors, judge of Wit! 
If any taſte my genius ſhews, 
To your nice rule that taſte it owes. 
I mean in part; for VoiTuR e's caſe, 
Did next inſtrut me how to pleaſe: 
MRO r too, juſtly claims a ſhare: 
You three my honoured Maſters are, 


I forgot my Maſter FR ANIS, whoſe Diſciple 
J till profeſs my ſelf, as likewiſe Maſter V 1y- 
EN T's and Maſter CLEMENT's . I think here 
are Maſters enough in all conſcience for a Scholar of 


4 my 
Francis Rabelais, Vincent Voiture, and Clement Marote 
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my age. As I have no extraordinary talent at 
Raillery, wherein you excel, Il come and learn 
leſſons of you on the banks of Hippocrene, (provi- 
ded, Sir, we have plenty of bottles there a cooling). 
We will be ſurrounded with Nymphs, and the 
young Sons of Parnaſſus, who ſhall ſet down in 
their Fable-books the leaſt things you fay. I ſee 
them from hence, learning in your ſchool to judge 
of every thing with niceneſs and penetration, 


The men of niceſt taſte, and juſteſt wit, 
To your tribunal readily ſubmit; 
Bur I'll your merits ſilently admire, 
As you Hor TEeNns1 4's happy charms and fire. 


At the very ſame place, where you tell me. that 
you will pay a ſecret adoration to theſe three Pow- 
ers, Madam Mazarin, and the two Kings; 

ou make me her Portraicture, by telling me *tis 
impoſſible to do it, and by giving me leave to re- 
_ preſent to my imagination all the Beauties and Gra- 
ces I can think of. If I were fo raſh as to attempt 
it, you defy, in her name, both Truth and Fable, 
and all the moſt agreeable ideas we can form in our 
minds. I ſhould make my court but ill to you, 
ſhould I ſuffer my felf to be beaten back and awed 
by ſuch difficulties. We ought to repreſent your He- 
roine to you as well as we are able. This enterprize 
is ſomewhat too large for one of my narrow genius 
to undertake, and wou'd be much fitter for you than 
my ſelf, whom the world has hitherto believed to 
be able to draw nothing but Animals. However, 
in order to pleaſe you, and to make this Portraic- 
ture come up to the life as near as I can, I have run 
| | Over 


unſiaur de la Fontaine hath admirably well cranſated Eſoy's 
Fables inte French Ferſ e. 
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have two magnificent Tents erected at our own char- 
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over the Country of the Muſes, but cou'd find no- 


thing in effect, but old expreſſions among them, 
which you ſay the world deſpiſes. From thence I 
travell'd to the Land of the Graces, where I fell 
into the ſame inconvenience. Jeſts and ſmiles are 
a ſort of Gallantry more threadbare than the other, 
and you are much better acquainted .with them 
than I; Thus, the beſt I can do, is only to ſay, 
that in your Heroine nothing is wanting of that 


which pleaſes, and of that which pleaſes too much. 


To bright Ho RT ENS A, Fate's indulgent care 
Has given a free, but winning Air: | 
The force of Wit, and blooming Beauty's prid; 
With thouſand nameleſs Charms beſide : 
Where'er the buſy ſun enlightens day, 

Hor TEnsS1a's eyes have ſov'reign ſway. 


Oh EvxzmonD |! chief leader of the train, 
That fair HoRTENSITA“'s crown maintain, 
In laſting Numbers, and harmonious Lays 
Begin to celebrate her praiſe. __— 
Why ſhould I Prot Bus, or the Muſes name? 
You'll do more juſtice to her fame. _ 


What will you ſay now to a deſign that is juſt 
come'into my head? Since you with that the Glo- 
ry of Madam Mazarin fill'd all the univerſe, 
and I for my part deſire that the Fame of Madam 
DE BoViLLON might yet go farther, let neither 


of us ſleep till we have put ſo fine an enterprize in 


execution. Let us make our ſelves Knights of the 
round Table; and it happens well enough that this 
ſort of Chivalry began firſt in England; We will 


ges 
* *. * 8 : Ft I * 1 


N 
K 
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ges, and above theſe two tents, the Portraictures of 
the two Divini ities whom we adore. | | 


At the foot of ſome bridge, or the fide of a — 
The Heralds ſhall publiſh this Challenge aloud: : 


_ Great MARIAN A and HoRTENSIA ſee, 

S be without equal, without ſecond ſhe, 
Born bigh above their ſex, unrivalPd ſtand, 
And all the hearts of all the world demand. 


If your opinion finds belief, 

Hon Tzx514 will be reckon'd chief: 

But MARIAN A'll turn the ſcale, 

If my ſmall intereſt can prevail. 
This is agreed on either hand, 

One of the two muſt every heart command. 


. 


— 


3 if to prevent all jars, 
And ill effects of civil wars, 
We chooſe a mediator ftraight, 
To reconcile this grand debate? 
He that between two Kings did matters clear 
Will ſure be thought a proper umpire here. 


We will ſtay till the return of the Spring, and that 
of my Health ; otherwiſe I ſhall be ford to ſeek 
out ſtrange Adventures in a litter. People will call 
me the Knight of the Rheumatiſm ;, a name, which, 
as I take it, doth not ſo well ſuit with a Knight Er- 
rant. Heretofore, when all ſeaſons of the year 
were alike to me, I wou'd have embarqu'd without 
ny more * But now che caſe is FO | 
vPID 


f 3 Te French Ambaſſador. 


— 
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Cup Ip, who as the ſtory goes, 
Once prick'd his fingers with a roſe, 
In a ſad tone, and doleful ſtrain, 

Did of the puny ſmart complain, 
How wov'd his little Godſhip ſwear, 
Did he my murd'ring torments bear? 
Ev'n Love, with all its boaſted pain, 
Is nothing to what I ſuſtain. 


We have ſuffer'd a mighty loſs in the Death of 
Mr. WALL ER: he ſhould have made one of our 
company, had he been living. Perhaps I ought 
not to have introduced him into a Letter, ſo little 
ſerious as this is: however, I think my ſelf obliged 
to give you an account of what has happen'd to 
him on the other ſide of the Lake of Oblivion. 
You will look upon this as a Dream, and perhaps 
tis no better: however, the whim is got into my 
head, and ſuch as it is, I leave it with you. 


Between the Wits, the Lovers, and the Wiſe, 
A warm diſpute did in Elyſium riſe. 

Each fide to WAL LER did pretend, 
Each fide wou'd Wa L LER have their friend. 


You well-bred Shades, great PL uro faid, 
I have your ſeveral reaſons weigh'd : 
| Four talents did in WALLER ſhine, 
| Wiſdom, and Eloquence divine, EM 
: And charming Verſe, and Love's ſoft flame : 
| I hbich of you then does WALLER claim? 


Oh ſovereign PLvu To, Miniſter of Fate, | 
This caſe admits of no debate. A: 


. n * wi 0 RK 8. or 


9 theſe four gifts did WALL®R grace, 

Love ou ght to challenge the firſt Place. 

| 85 For Love, when once it has inſpir d the breaſt, 
I che great art ; has teaches all the i 


Io return now hs what you tell me f Jay d Mo- 

rals, I am very glad that you have ſo good an opi- 
nion of em. I am no leſs an enemy than you to 
that falſe Wit upon which our Libertines value them- 
ſelves. Whoever affects it, I ſhall make no — 
to yield him che better in ridicule. 5 


Since my day's ſpent fo near the alk, 
' Why ſhould I beat my brains to write? 
*Tis better far with buſy look 
To view the world's amazing book: 
And Nature's myſtick ſprings to know, 
| And the vaſt mind that all controuls below, 


| When this is done, what ſhou'd deny 

To take our fill of harmleſs joy? 

Joy we may taſte a thouſand ways, 5 

And ſtill find ſomething new to pleaſe. 
Whether by ſome cool river's ſide 

We ſee the wanton waters glide, 
The fiſhes ſport, and ſun- beams gay 

On the ſmooth liquid ſurface play. . 
Or ſeek ſome lonely Sylvan ade. 

Or glimm'ring bower, or ruſſet glade, _ _ 
Where the dark horrors of the wood 

Solemn thoughts inſpire, and good. 
Sometimes at table when we dine, 
We may diſſolve our cares in Wine, 


2 * 1 a 225 — 
5 And 
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And ofer the generous Nectar ſport, 
And laugh at City and at Court. 
| And ſametimes too a new Amour, 
May ſerve to paſs an idle hour: 
Long with the Fair we muſt not ſtay, 
But from the charmer part away. 
Love does unſeen the flame impart, _ 
And finds an eaſy paſſage to the heart. 


But ist not, worthy friend, high time 
To chaſe the CE LI A's from my rhime, 
When the grave City is preparing, 

To give our Damſels Indian airing *? 
Oh that that my perſecuting pain, 
Wou'd with theſe Laſſes croſs the main, 


Cruel diſeaſe! old Saturn's ſon, 
Quit this abode, and get thee gone : 
Some lazy Prelate's limbs invade, 
Or Lawyer batt'ning on his trade, 
Or with thy dire attendants wait, 
On ſome dull Miniſter of State. 
But why, thy viſits never timing, 
Should'ſt thou intrude to ſpoil my rhiming? 
The devil a Verſe can from me creep: , 
But ſhews what company I keep. 


— If this be thy felonious aim, 
a To chill my Muſe, and damp her flame, 
Vol. II. Se Prithee 


1 At the time when Monſieur de la Fontaine writ this Latter, 

they took up, at Paris, as many Women of pleaſure as they could 

ad find out, in order to ſend 2 to the French Colonies in the Weſt» 
| Indies. 
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Prithee to ſome new hoſt repair, 
And all this needleſs trouble ſpare. 

In few months more, withour thy aid, 
Old age will ſpoil me for that trade. 


Madam pELASABLIER thinks her ſelf ex- 


tremely honoured, that you have been pleas'd to 
remember her, and deſires me to thank you for it. 
I hope that this will ſupply the place of a recom- 
mendation with you, and more readily obtain me 
the honour of your friendſhip. I requeſt and beg 
you, Sir, to believe that no man in the world js 
more ſincerely yours, than I, who am, Your, Cc. 


Paris, December 
18, 1687, 


ai ay 8 1 1 1 
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JUDGMENT 


ON T HE THREE 


ACCOUNTS or SIAM, 


A N D 0 N 
CONFUCIUS'S BOOK. 


TO 
M. LE FEVRE, M. p. 


I Have carefully read the three Accounts of Siam, 
I which you ſent me ; and my opinion of the 
Authors is as follows. 

The Chevalier pz CHAUMoN T! gives us but 

a lame account of the Nations he ſaw : for, being 
ſo taken up with his own Character, he could net- 
ther ſatisfy his own curioſity in travelling, nor an- 
ſwer our expectations at his return. But whoever 
aſpires at the honour of an Embaſly, cannot have 
a better maſter than him, for learning the ſtare and 
| | LES: nicety 


Relation de Ambaſſade de M. de Chaumont à la Cour du 
Roi de Siam, e. HOON? in the year 1686. | 
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nicety that are to be obſerv'd in the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtan ces. 5 | : 
Father TacHarpd * has the accompliſhments 
of a Miſſionary for all ſorts of Religions; is as ca- 
pable of planting the faith of the Eaſtern people 
in Europe, as that of the Europeans in the Eaſt ; 
as fit to make Falapoins at Paris, as Jeſuits at 
-—— on. 1 8 
The Abbe pz CHOISsI tires me much with 
his Journal of Winds and Courſes ; but the Letters 
wherein he ſpeaks of himſelf divert me. I am 
overjoy'd to find him take Orders, that fo he might 
be employ'd in ſaying of Maſs ; he being other- 
wiſe unſerviceable on ſhipboard. He writes natu- 
rally ; and to do him juſtice, no traveller is leſs 
fond of the faux merveilleux, or of pretended won- 
ders, than he. He is not diſpleas'd to ſhew himſelf 
upon a great Elephant, or to appear before the 
King with the Embaſſador and the Biſhop, nor to 
confer with Mr. Cons TANCE in private: but 
yet for all that, he does not think the Symphony of 
that Country the les deteſtable; nor is he a whit 
better pleas'd with the Chineſe Comedy, or the Sia- 
meſe Opera; nor does he like their Painting better 
than their Muſick. As to their refreſhments and 
entertainments, they conſiſt of Hens, Ducks, Hogs, 
and Rice without end; a very afflicting thing to 
Monſieur the Abbe&s Gout, notwithſtanding the 
mortification to which his new ſtate of life ties him 
down. mo | | 
Tonquin and Cochinchina are but very inconſide- 
rable : thoſe Kingdoms ſtand in need to be embel- 
iſh'd by imaginations that are in love with foreign 
wonders. I paſs'd from thoſe Accounts to Co x F u- 
| | CIUS'S 


| © Voyage de Siam des Peres Teſuites envoyez par le Roi aux 
Indes & a la Chine, exc. publiſh'd in 1686. 1 4 4 
Journal du Voyage de Siam; printed in 1686. 
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c1UsS's Book *, who is the moſt tireſome Mora- 
liſt I ever read. His ſentences are below PI- 
BRAC'S Quatrains, where he is intelligible ; and 
above the Apocalypſe, where he is obſcure. 


CSS 78 78 777778 8 7 OOO 
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MONSIEUR JUSTEL. 


Ltho you have made a reſolution never to 
N buy any Books, yet I adviſe you to purchaſe 
that of OR OB IO a famous Jew, and Mr. LI u- 
BORCH a learned Chriſtian . Nothing ever ap- 
pear*d on that ſubject ſtronger, more ingenious, or 
more profound. M. GAUMIN * would have 
ſaid of LimBoRcn, 5k 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam bac defenſa fuiſſent. 


and I will ay of Ox O BIO, | | 


+ Confacius Sinarum Philofophus, ſive ſcientia Sinica expoſita, 
De. * hy by Father Couplet in 1687. hee | 
- * The title of this Book is, De Veritate Chriſtiane Religionis 
amica collatio cum erudito Judæo. Ses the Bibliotheque Univer- 
felle, Tom, VII. pag. 289. | R 
dee my Remarks on the Colomeſiana, 
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Si Pergama dextra 
Everti poſſent, etiam hac everſa fuiſſent, 


You will quickly ſee the Relation of Father M a- 
GALILLANS, Which is impatiently expected by 
the lovers of foreign wonders. Thoſe Gentlemen 
who did not find their account in the plain and ra- 
tional truths of Father CoupLET, will have 
amends made *em in the exaggerations of this Por- 
tugueze, who is fonder of ſtrange things, than ri- 
gorouſly ty'd down to real truth. They will find 
in this curious Book the Twelve Excellencies of 
China, in imitation of the Twelve Excellencies of 
Portugal, which the Author thought fit to preſent 
the Chineſe with ?. : 

What fort of Country is that China, according to 
the account I have had from the ſincere and judici- 
ous Father CoupLET 4] No Corn at Pekin, no 
Wine in the whole Empire, no Oil of Olives, no 
Butter, no Oiſters! There you ſee Painting with- 
out ſhade, Muſick without parts, wooden Palaces 
witnout architecture; many Sciences loſt, as they 
pretend; ignorance of almoſt every thing, as we 
perceive ; an Alphabet of ſixty thouſand letters, 
and a Language conſiſting of nothing but monoſy]- 
lables. There would have been no Geometry, no 
Aſtronomy there, if zeal for converſions. had not 
prompted the J eſuits to go thither ; who owe the 
toleration of our Religion, next to the grace of God, 
to the Calendar and Almanacks. You ſee there 

are 2 great many things wanting to . 
„ | = 


3 Father Magaillans, a Portugueze Jeſuit, who died in China 

in 1677, left a Manuſcript, entituled, The Twelve Excellen- 

."xies of China, which has been tranſlated out of Portugueze 

into French, and publiſh's at Paris in 1688, with this ti- 

zle: Nouvelle Relation de Ja Chine, contenant la Deſcription 

des particularitez les plys gonſjderables de ce grand Empires 
4 M. de St. Evremond had ſeen Father Coupler in England. 
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Country; but as a recompence for this, their Mo- 
rals are good, their Policy excellent, the People in- 
numerable, the Subjects obedient, and the greateſt 
of Emperors moderate. 
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Nequicquam Deus ab ſcidit 

 Prudens Oceano diſſociabili 

Terras; ſi tamen impiæ 

Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada 


I is not poſlible, Sir, to ſtate the Queſtion bet- 
ter than you have done; but I am of opinion 
that you decide it rather with an eye to the genius 
of Horace, than according to the true notions 
which may be form'd of the matter in hand. Do 
you believe that if MA LH ERB E had wiſh'd any 
of his friends a happy paſſage from Caen to Lon- 
don, he would have had any other obje& in view 
than the ſea which divides France from England ? 
He might have enlarg'd poetically upon ſtorms, 
ſhallows, and ſand-banks; and eſpecially upon 
YL vn. Jon CC | ſhelves 


* Horat, Odar, Lib. I. Od. 3. 
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ſhelves and rocks ; but ſtill with a view to the paſ- 
ſage which his friend had to make. PR 

The modern Genius, which a nature leſs exalted 
hath left in a dependance upon order and reaſon ; 
this Genius, I ſay, would never have had the bold- 
neſs to raiſe it ſelf at one daſh, to the Creation of 
the world, and the ſeparation of the Land from the 
water. And indeed, there is no neceſſity of going 
to the Indies to be drowned ; and ſixty leagues of 
ſea would have been ſufficient to awaken M a L- 
HERBE againſt the inventor of Navigation. 

I talk to you, like a man who has only low and 
common views : but as for you, Sir, who are per- 
fectly well acquainted with Ho RACE“; you may 
believe that his enthuſiaſms gave him a right to 

2 the balf of his foul * ſo ſuddenly, and to paſs 
from the tenderneſs of his Love to the miracle of 
a ſecond Geneſis. But to ſpeak ſeriouſly, if any 
thing makes me allow of your opinion, it is, that 
he who aſcends to the war of the Giants, has but a 
ſtep farther to go, before he arrives at the Creation 
of the World. 51 e 
All things conſidered, I am miſtaken if both 
opinions may not be defended : that of Monſieur 
BARILLON, which is the more natural of the 
two, flows from good ſenſe, which judges of things 
as they are in themſelves; and yours perhaps agrees 
well enough to Horxace's taſte, who is apt 
enough to go from his ſubject. The beauty of his 
genius gives him a privilege of advancing happy 
boldneſſes, and noble extravagancies, which our 
imagination, ſtraitened by a ſcruple of juſtneſs, 
will not allow. But whatever meaning we are 


pleaſed to put upon Horxace's words, his O 


IS 


« Monſieur de la Baſtide had tranſlated into French ſome Ode: 
of Horace, and among the refl, that which is here mention d. 
Horace calls Virgil, anime dimidium me. 


* 
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is equally beautiful and extraordinay : I am of opi- 
nion, that no Poet ever had ſo tender a heart, and 
ſo free a mind at the ſame time. | 


SSASSASSISSASSASAASAASALS 


L RB T 
TO MONSIEUR XXX. 
In the name of the Dutcheſs of 


MaAZARIN. 


Am not conſiderable enough in the world, to 
think I am obliged to give it an account of 
my Affairs; but I am grateful enough for the part 
you take in my concerns, to ſatisfy your curioſity 
as to my preſent Circumſtances. All that I fear, 
is, leſt the length of my Letter may give you too 
much trouble ; for I cannot pretend to give you 
an account of my preſent, without reminding you 
of my paſt condition in many inſtances. I ſhall, 
out of modeſty, forbear to fay any thing of the 
advantages which I had ; and ſhall, out of diſcre- 
tion, abſtain from mentioning the qualities of Mon- 
ſieur MAZ ARIN: but leaving the publick to 
make a judgment of our perſons, I ſhall be bold to 
ſay, that I did not in the leaſt contribute towards the 
ſquandering away of the Eſtate I brought him; and 
that the loweſt of his domeſticks enrich'd them- 
ENS? ſelves 
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ſelves out of it, at the ſame time that he denied me 
the mere neceſſaries of life. ors Tarls oi 
I liv'd more than J ought to have done, and as 
long as I could, with a Huſband that was ſo con- 
trary to my temper : at laſt I diſengag'd my ſelf 
out of Reaton, from a man with whom I ſuffer'd 
my ſelf to be joined out of Obedience. So juſt a 
diſengagement coſt mie thoſe riches which have made 
ſo much noiſe in the world: but liberty can never 
be too dear bought, by one who delivers himſelf 
from tyranny. However that be, I found my ſelf 
divefted of every thing: I found my ſelf without 
any means of ſubſiſting, till ſuch time as the King, 
out of a principle of juſtice, was pleas'd to give 
me a Penſion, without Monſieur MAZ ARIN's 
conſent, which Monſieur MazaR1n took from 
me ten years ago, with his Majeſty's conſent. -This 
change of the King's favour, muſt not be imputed 
to the change of my conduct; for I never was 
guilty of any thing that could diſpleaſe him. But 
it is hard for the greateſt of Kings to diſtinguiſh 
well betwixt the impoſture of bad offices, and thoſe 
truths which they have need to be informed of. 
Reaſon would do too much violence to our inclina- 
tion and humour, if we were always to diſtruſt 
thoſe whom we love, or who pleaſe us; and natu- 
rally we don't lay our ſelves under the reſtraint of 
thoſe precautions againſt agreeable perſons, for the 
ſake of indifferent perſons, whom we don't con- 
verſe withal. For this reaſon, I am not ſurprized 
that I have been believed to be ſuch an one as I 
have been painted: the King would have done 
me the juſtice to augment. the Penſion that has 
been taken from me, if I had been ſo happy as to 
have been known to him ſuch as I really am. | 
In the mean while, notwithſtanding this retrench- 
ment, and the Debts which have followed upon it, 
J have continu'd to live honourably by the * 
and 
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and benefits of the Kings of England : but on this 
extraordinary Revolution, which will be the won- 
der of all ages, I found my ſelf forſaken ; reduc'd 
to the neceſſity of ſeeking help only from my ſelf, 
where I found none; expos' d to the fury of the 
mob; having no correſpondence but with people 
who were as much amazed as my ſelf, and endea- 
vour'd to hearten one another ; or with unfortunate 
people, who were fitter to mourn together, than to 
comfort one another, After ſo many troubles, 
' Tranquillity was again reſtor'd ; but the ceaſing of 
the troubles ſet my mind more at eaſe, only the 
better to ſhew me the ſad ſtate of my Affairs. I 
have now nothing of my own, no aſſiſtance where 
J am, no hopes of any elſewhere ; receiving no- 
thing but Compliments inſtead of Aſſiſtance. from 
the few friends I have with you, and reproaches 
from all others, for having liv'd in a place, from 
whence I do not know how to depart, and finding 
my ſelf yet more at a loſs where I can go. | 
Till now, faults have been condemned, and mil- 
fortunes lamented : but I make all things change 
their nature, miſery, that melancholy work of my 
fortune brings me enemies, excites the bitterneſs 
and wrath of thoſe who ought to be moſt favoura- 
ble to me. I don't exaggerate the unhappineſs of 
my condition, which I am the more ſenſible of, be- 
cauſe J meet with Reproaches, when JI expected 
Conſolations. You have more reaſon, Sir, than to 
approve ſo unjuſt a behaviour; and you have con- 
ſtancy enough in friendſhip, ſtill to continue 
yours towards me. If it cannot ſuccour me as 
much as you could wiſh, yet it is as ſincere as I 
could defire it to be. My ſtars beget good-will to- 
wards me, where there is no power, and oppoſi- 
tion where there is: but, in fine, the malignity of 
the influence is not compleat, ſince amidſt all the 
. . misfar- 
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misfortunes it cauſes, it ſtill leaves me ſome Friends, 


who uſe their utmoſt endeavours to give me con- 
ſolation. 


any 

. 
LETTER 

TO MONSIEUR ** X, 


1 the name of the Dutcheſs f 
MAZARIN. 


Don't wonder that Monſieur Ma 2 A RI N gives 
out that I only was to blame for my not re- 
turning to France; but I ſhould wonder very 

much if people of ſenſe ſhould ſuffer themſelves 
to be cheated with his artifices, and could be won 
over by his lyes. As we never agreed in any one 
thing, fo I ſhall take a courſe quite contrary to his, 
by telling nothing but truth. Tis ten years ſince 
Monſieur Mazarin took from me a Penſion 
of twenty four thouſand Livres, which were given 
me for my ſubſiſtence : this retrenchment brought 
on me conſiderable debts, which hinder'd my de- 
parture out of England, here I was teaz'd by my 
Creditors, but not perſecuted to that degree I have 
been ſince. 

All things are changed. The Revolution has hap- 
pened ; I found my ſelf without relief, without any 
means of paying my old debts, and very happy 

e 
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be able to contract new ones for my ſubſiſtence. 
Not a day went over my head, but I was threatned 
to be thrown in priſon: I was not ſafe even in 
privileg'd places; and when I went from my Lodg- 
ings, I was not ſure of returning to them. Being 
reduc'd to this hard neceſſity, ſome of my Friends, 
and even ſome Merchants, oblig'd themſelves for 
part of my debts to thoſe tyrants, and were ſoon 
ford to pay them. But by this means I only 
chang' d my Creditors ; for theſe new ones take as 
great- precaution how to be paid, as others .would 
have done. However, I am oblig'd to them for the 
ſmall liberty I enjoy; and for the ſubſiſtence which 
1 have hitherto found, which TI find every day more 
hard to get. 5 

This is the true ſtate of my paſt Circumſtances, 
and the real condition of my preſent; certainly it 
cannot be worſe. I deſerve to be aſſiſted by my 
friends, and pitied by indifferent perſons. A fuller 
detail of my Affairs, would be troubleſome to 
others, and uſeleſs to my ſelf; and therefore I ſhall 
fay no more. | 128 | 
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C0 TIL R 
TO MONSIEUR XXX. 


In the name of the Dutcheſs of 
MAZARIN. 


O body can have a deeper ſenſe than I have 
of the declaration of your Friendſhip to me; 
but allow me, Sir, to complain of the injuſtice of 
thoſe conjectures which are made of my intention. 
If I had been in a condition to depart, and yet had 
ſtaid after this, ſomething might have been objec- 
ted; but People will needs have me to return to 
France, and yet leave me at an impoſſibility of go- 
ing out of England. There is not a greater truth 
in the whole world than what I tell you. I have 
wrote a Letter to the Dutcheſs of Nevers, 
which is ſomewhat longer than this, wherein I de- 
clar'd my mind more at large. I beg of you, Sir, 
to believe me truly ſincere, particularly when I 
proteſt that I ſhall maintain my friendſhip for you 
all the days of my life. | 


9256s 
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n 
A 
"LETTER 

TO THE 
DUTCHESS OF NEVERS. 


In the name of the Dutcheſs of 
MAZARIN. 


1 Never doubted, Madam, of your having all 
che concern that any one could have for my 
intereſts : I expected from your friendſhip all that 
you could expect from mine. Ir 1s not neceſſary 
to give one another new aſſurances thereof in our 
Letters, ſince we can firmly depend upon one ano- 
ther in every thing that regards us. I thought that 
nothing in Monſieur MAZ ARI N's conduct ought 
to ſurprize me; and yet I cannot help wondering, 
that after having taken my Penſion from me, for 
theſe ten or twelve years; reduc'd me to the neceſſity 
of begging my ſubſiſtence, as I do; endeavoured 
to deprive me of my Rights, not ſatisfied to ſee me 
in want during his life, unleſs he could be ſure I 
ſhould be miſerable after his death : after ſo hand- 

| ſom a proceeding, ſo obliging a conduct, and ſo 
generous actions, I cannot but wonder, I ſay, that 
he ſhould be ſo kind as to deſire I ſhould come 
and live with him. But firſt of all, my Debts 
muſt be paid, my ſubſiſtence ſecured, and I ſet at 
liberty to go out of England. This I expect 8 
2 | che 
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| the juſtice of the Gentlemen of the Great Coun- 


cil z and from yours, Madam, that you will be- 
lieve me to be, as I really am, &c. 


eee tb L005 
T FER 
TO MONSIEUR XX 


In the name of | the Dutcheſs of | 
MAZARIN. 1 
\ 


[ Always believed that which you were ſo kind 
L as to write to me about my Affairs, and am 
overjoy'd that my ſentiments agree with yours. 
Monſieur Mazarin did never ſincerely intend 
to ſee me again. He had a mind, as you ſay very 
well, to deprive me of my Rights, and after hav- 
ing made me unhappy during his life, like a good 
* Chriſtian, to put it out of all doubt, that I ſhould 
be miſerable after his death. This, Sir, is the ho- 
ly joy which he intended to give me. I conjure 
you to continue your cares and aſſiſtance towards 
me, in the courſe of an Affair, which, in all likeli- 
hood, will not have a ſpeedy iſſue. In ſpite of 


Monſieur Mazaxin's application, who expects I 


the ſucceſs of his perſecutions not ſo much from a 
Providence as from his own induſtry, I don't be- 
lieve the Gentlemen of the Great Council will de- 
prive me of my Rights; but if Monſieur MAZ A- 
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are ſatisfied ? The Merchants have given me cre- 
dit, and people of Condition have obliged me with 
money; but they will not loſe their money. What 
ſhall I do? I do what Monſieur Mazarin 


ſays, but practiſes not; and that is, commit my 


ſelf entirely to Providence. To this I ſhall add the 
care and concern of my Relations and Friends, and 
particularly yours, Sir, which lay an obligation up- 
on me which I ſhall never forget. 
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A 
JUDGMENT 


UPON SOME 


FRENCH AUTHORS, 


To the Dutcheſs of MAZ A NIN. 


Ccording to your deſire, Madam, I here of- 
fer you my thoughts on ſome of our Au- 
thors. | NY | 
MaAaLHERBE has always been reckoned the 
moſt excellent of our Poets ; but more for his turn 
and expreſſion, than for his invention and thoughts. 
We cannot deny VorTuRE the firſt rank in 
every thing relating to Ingenuity and Gallantty : 
tis enough for Sa rRraASIN to have the ſecond 
——: 3 place, 
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x.1N is not obliged to pay my Debts, how ſhall 1 


come off with my Creditors, and whetice can I ex- 
pect the means of ſubſiſting, till ſuch time as they 
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place, to be on a level with the moſt eſteemed of 


the Antients in that kind. | 

B ENSERA PDE has ſo particular a character, and 

ſo agreeable a manner of ſaying things, that the 
niceſt Criticks can bear with his Points and Allu- 
ſions. 

In Tragedy, CoR NEIL E admits of no equal, 
Racine of no ſuperior; the diverſity of Charac- 
ters allowing a concurrence, if it cannot eſtabliſh 

an equality. CoRNEILLE is admired for the ex- 
preſſion of an heroick Grandeur of Soul, for the force 
of the Paſſions, and ſublimity of Diſcourſe : Ra- 
ciNE's merit conſiſts in Sentiments which are more 
natural, in Thoughts that are more clear, and in a 
Diction that is more pure, and more eaſy. The 
former raviſhes the ſoul, the latter makes a con- 

ueſt of the mind: the latter gives no room for 

e reader to cenſure, the former does not leave 
the ſpectator in a condition to examine. In the 
conduct of the Work, Ra c INE more circumſpect, 
or diſtruſting himſelf, ſticks cloſe to the Greeks, 
whom he is a perfect maſter of; CoRN EIL LX, 

improving the advantages which time affords, finds 
BHD which ARISTOT LE knew nothing 
of. 2-1 $$ £3 

MoL1zR Ee has taken the Antients for his mo- 
del; and would be inimitable to thoſe whom he imi- 
tates, if they were yet alive. 

There is no Author who has done greater honour 
to our age than DESY RR AUR; to make a larger 
panegyrick upon him, would be to aſſume the pro- 
vince of his Works, which make it themſelves. 
LA Fox T AIN E embelliſhes the Fables of the 
Antients: the Antients would have ſpoiled L a 

FonTaine's Tales. 

- Pzx RAULT has found out the defects of the 
Antients, better than he has made out the advan- 
tage of the Moderns. To take it ny HOY 
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Book * ſeems to me to be very good, curious, uſe- 
ful, and capable of curing us of abundance of er- 
rors. I could wiſh the Chevalier had told fewer 
ſtories, that the Preſident had enlarg d his reaſons a 
little more, and the Abbe confin'd his within a nar- 
rower compals. | | 

You would have me ſpeak of my ſelf, Madam 
but I ſhall ſpeak to you of your ſelf. If any of 
thoſe Gentlemen had been in my place, had the be- 
nefit of ſeeing you every day, and receiving the 
bright hints which you inſpire, he had furpaſs'd 
both the Antients and Moderns. But I have im- 
prov'd this advantage fo little, that I don't deſerve. 
a place amongſt thoſe illuſtrious perſons. 
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LETTER 


TO T HE 
DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 


Hope you will be ſo good as to excuſe me, 
Madam, if I do not perfectly give into the ge- 
nerous frankneſs of your ſentiments, which is op- 
poſite to the natural circumſpection of my Country- 
men, who are enemies to truths that are clear, and 


boldly declar'd. My Reaſons againſt a full declara- 
tion of your intentions, are theſe : 


Dad 2 | * 1 


1 Parallele des Anciens & des Modernes, % A 
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I am perſuaded-that all your Acquaintance (for 
your Friends have not yet ſhewn themſelves) deſire 
nothing more than to have a pretence to cry out 
againſt your humour and your conduct, tho the one 
be very agreeable, and the other very blameleſs. 
Never give them any handle to wreak themſelves 
upon you : tie them down, whether they will or 
no, at leaſt to a decent ſhew of Friendſhip which 
they ought to have for you, with more warmth 
than they have. Always aſk money; and if none 
comes, *tis you who will have cauſe to complain : 
if you can get it, I engage to furniſh you with ten 
or twelve Reaſons for not leaving England, each of 
which will be better than another. In fine, give 
no body any cauſe or pretext of abandoning you, 
and be convinced that a too. open declaration of 
your intentions would be very prejudicial to you 
there, and would not be of any uſe to you here. I 
have heard you ſay, Madam, that the Counteſs of 
So1S8ONS never gave people any opportunity of 
finding out her ſecrets : don't diſcover your ſentiments 
your ſelf. If you are reſolved to proceed with leſs 
precaution, the Normand quits his, and is ready to 
enter into your ſentiments. | 
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Man 


A 
LI E T TEN 
FROM 
MADAM DE LENCLOS, 
T © 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 


Onſieur DoE CHARLEVAL is juſt dead; 

at which I am ſo much afflicted, that I en- 
deavour to comfort my ſelf by conſidering the ſhare 
you will have in my grief. I viſited him every day, 
His mind had all the charms of youth, and his 
heart had all the goodneſs and tenderneſs that could 
be defired in a true Friend. We often ſpoke of 
pw and of all the original wits of our time. His 
ife, -and that which I lead at preſent, had a great 


deal of reſemblance. In fine, ſuch a loſs is worſe 


than death it ſelf Pray let me hear from you. 
I am as much concerned about your welfare at 
London, as if you were here: old friends have 
charms, which are never ſo well known as + When 


Dd 6 A 


x Mens de Charleval died on the oghth * 1 March 169 35 | 
in the ſeventy third year of his ages | 
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Wo 
LE TEL 
From the ſame: | 
2 i 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 


with reading, when one came and told me, 

ere is a Gentleman who comes from Monſieur p E 
ST. EVREMOND. Judge you if all my weari- 
neſs was not ſhaken off that moment. I had the 
pleaſure of talking of you, and was thereby in- 
formed of particulars which Letters cannot expreſs, 
viz, your perfect health, and your occupations. 
The joy of the mind ſhews the force of it; and 
your Letters perſuade me, that England promiſes 
you forty years more of life: for I think that it is 
in England only that they talk of People who have 
liv'd beyond the age of man. I could have wiſh'd 
to have paſgd the remainder of my life with you; 
had you thought the ſame way that I do, you would 
be in this Country now. However, it is very 
agreeable to remember thoſe perſons whom we 

have loved; and perhaps this ſeparation of our 
bodies, has been made on purpoſe to embelliſh 
my Epitaph. I could have wiſh'd the young 
| 8 Divme 


I all alone in my Chamber, and very weary 
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Divine * had found me in the glory of Niquee *, 
where people never ſuffer any change; for I believe 
you think me one of the firſt perſons enchanted 
in it. Don't change your ideas in this matter, 
which have always been favourable to me; and let 
this communication, which ſome Philoſophers think 
better than preſence, endure alwayͤs. 

I told Monſieur Tu RRETIN how glad I 
ſhould be if I could do him any ſervice : he has 
met with ſome of my friends here, who have 
thought him worthy of the praiſes you have given 


him. If he has a mind to converſe with the ho- 


neſt Abbots, who remain here in the abſence of 
the Court, he ſhall be treated as a man whom 
you eſteem. I read your Letter before him 
with Spectacles; but they do not ill become me 
for I had always a grave mein. If he is in love 
with that Merit, which is calld here diftingui/hed, 
perhaps your wiſh may be accompliſhed ; for peo- 
ple endeayour to comfort me every day for my 
loſſes, by this fine word. I underſtood that you 
with'd La FON TAINE in England: we have 
but little of his company at Paris; his head is very 


much weakened. This is the fate of Poets: Ta s- 


so and Lu REI Ius felt it. I doubt no Love- 
der has been laid for La FONWTAINE; for 
he did not much court Women who could be at the 


expence of it. 


Daa ²ĩð MM 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in the Academy of Geneva. 
* See the Romance of Amadis de Gaule. 
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MADAM DE L*ENCLOS. 
Onfieur Tu R REI is extremely obliged 


M to me for making him acquainted with you; 
and I am. not a little obliged to him for giving oc- 
caſion to the fine Letter which I have juſt received. 
I don't queſtion but he found you with the fame 
eyes that I beheld you formerly: thoſe eyes by 
which I always new the Conqueſt of a Lover, when 
they ſparkld a little more than ordinary, and which 
made us ſay, | 5 


CVYVTHEREA Heer was ſuch, &c*". 


You are ſtill the ſame to me; and tho nature, 
which never ſpar'd any body, ſhould have ſpent its 
utmoſt power to produce ſome alteration in the 
features of your face, yet my imagination will ſtill 
be for you, that Glory of Niquee, in which you 
know people underwent no change. I am very 
ſure, that as to your eyes and your teeth, you 
have no occaſion for it: what you ſtand moſt in 
need of, is my judgment, to underſtand. thorowly 
the advantages of your wit, which improves every 
day. You are more witty than ever the young and 
ſprightly N1 x ox * was. a 


1 An Ode of Malherbe. N e 
2 Ses pag. 431. 
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B I L L E I 


DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


Beg of you Madam, to tell the Dutcheſs of 
BoviLLon that no perſon can be more ſenſi- 
ble than I am of the honour that ſhe does me by 
remembring me. I don't much pity La Fo - 
TAINE'S condition, fearing leſt my awn may ſtand 
in need of pity. At his and my age, no body 
ought to wonder that we loſe our Reaſon, but that 
we keep it. The preſervation of it is no great ad- 
vantage : *tis an obſtacle to the quiet of old 
people; and a bar to the pleaſures of young per- 
ſons. LA FonTAIiNE feels not that diſorder 
which it gives, and perhaps he is the happier on 
that ſcore. It is not a misfortune to be a fooliſh, 
but to have ſo little time to be ſo?, 


A 


] Monſieur de LA Fontaine died the 13th of March, 1695. 
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DUTCHESS OF BOUILLON, 


In the name of the Dutcheſs of M A- 
Z ARIN. 


My DAR SIST ER, 

think I have explain'd my ſelf ſo often and fo 
I clearly, on the demand that has been made me 
ro declare my Intentions, that there was no occaſion 
of requiring a new declaration. I proteſt to you 
then, my dear Siſter, that I have no deſign to e- 
ternize my ſelf in England; all my aim and wiſh 
is, to return to France to my family: but I declare 
to you, with the utmoſt ſincerity, that it were as 
impoſſible for me to depart hence without paying 
my. Debts, as to fly. I am every day forced to 
contract new debts, when | I expected to receive 
 wherewithal to pay off my old ones. There are 
perhaps one or two perſons of quality among my 
Creditors, who would not hinder my departure; 
but the reſt would no more ſuffer my Bankruptcy 
than the Merchants. You may be ſure that I 
am more deſirous of being at liberty, than others 
can be grieved- to ſee me in a kind of captivity 
in foreign Countries. Nothing but the want of 
means hinders me from going to ſpend the 1 
** 
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of my days with thoſe perſons whom I love above 
all the reſt of the world. You are convinced, my 
dear Siſter, that my Brother and your ſelf are the 
chief of them. Theſe are my true and real Inten- 
tentions : I don't diſguiſe them in the leaſt. *Tis 
very true, I would rather chuſe Death, than return 
to Monſieur MazaRrin; and would as ſoon pals 
the reſt of my life in a Nunnery as with him: in 
effect, theſe are two extremes which are both e- 
qually to be avoided, You will make ſuch uſe of 
my Letter as you ſhall think will be moſt for my 
advantage. Adieu, my dear Siſter ; love me al- 
ways, and continue your endeavours to ſerve that 
perſon in the world, who is moſt yours. 
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DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


I F you have a mind to underſtand how neceſſary 
you are to the World, you may ſatisfy your 
curioſity in your ſhort abſence. There is a Spaniſh 
Concetto which I would apply to you, if I was not 
too much an enemy to a figurative Style. When the 
Sun is under an eclipſe, ſays the Author of the Con- 
cetto, *tis to let the World know how difficult it is to 
be without its light, Your eclipſe makes my Lords 
MonTacvusz, GopolpHIN, ARRAN, and 
others, feel how hard it is to live without your 
light, I defy all the Spaniards and Italians together, 
Tu | to 
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to carry a Figure farther. Every thing lowres at 
London ſince your departure. It is not ſo at Chel- 
ſea, where your Philoſophy makes you taſte a very 
delicious Retreat. Manage the grief of your 
friends by intervals of preſence : 


Upon the wings of time grief flies away. 


Show your ſelf from time to time, or at leaſt let 
your friends ſee you at Chelſea, Tuyo haſta la 


muerte. 
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To the ſame. 


N Letter had ever given me more pleaſure 
N than yours, Madam, provided it had been 
written to any other but my ſelf. The thoughts in 
it are lively, and the applications happy : to my 
misfortune, all that wit is exercis d at my expence. 
My moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant, ſhows an 
ingenious diſpleaſure, which puts your moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant in deſpair. I could 
have bore up under a ſudden and impetuous an- 
ger: my patience has often been tried with thoſe 
kind of movements ; but an ingenious and medi- 


tated anger quite confounds me, and puts me to 


fruitleſs pain to gueſs the cauſe of it. I examine my 
ſelf, and the more I ſtudy todiſcover my fault, the 
more reaſons do I find to hope for your good 
graces. If PAR MEN IO is guilty of a ſlip, who 
can be truſted? If he be innocent, what can we 15 
| | What 
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what behaviour can ſhelter us? I will anſwer for it, 
Madam, PaRrMENTo is not faulty in the leaſt. 

From PARMENI1o one eaſily paſſes to the Ge- 
nerals : I do not blame thoſe who are alive; but I 
have hitherto praiſed none but the dead, and it al- 
ready appears, that they were praiſe-worthy.. The 
taking of Namur * would have excited me to ſome 
fine production; but ever ſince my Star has hid 
her ſelf, and I have been without her influences, 
my Talents are buried. Here is abundance of idle 
diſcourſe. If I yet ſaw one of your Letters ſigned 
DuLciNnNEA, and I was allowed to ſign mine as 
formerly, El Cavallero de la triſte figura; what joy 
ſhould I be in! | 

Haſta la muerte cannot be forbid me; for it de- 
pends upon me to be always, as I ſhall certainly 
be, either the Knight with the diſmal countenance, or 
Your moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant. 


e eee e e 7 
TO THE SAME. 


HE fine air of Chelſea, and the repoſe of ſoli- 
tude, leave no room to doubt, either of your 
_ health, or of the Tranquillity of your mind. This is 
the beginning of a Philoſopher's Letter, written 
to a greater Philoſopher than himſelf. He cannot 
maintain his Philoſophy any longer : the remem- 
brance of your diſpleaſure againſt him has con- 
founded him. He hopes nevertheleſs, that his in- 
nocence and your equity, will allow him to end 
with Tvyo HasTA LA MUERTE, E Caval- 
lero de la triſte figura. - : 


Namur was talen by King William, on the 23d day of 
Auguſt 1695. 85 | 
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I was told of a Sparrow, the King of all Spar- 
rows: they ſay it whiſtles, is tamer than any that 
ever was ſeen, and that it plays a thouſand pretty 
tricks, which Sparrows are not wont to do. This 
great merit gave me a curioſity to ſee it. I found 
in it all that had been ſaid of it, except that rare 
quality of whiſtling, which was put off to another 
time, when it would be in better humour. The 
loweſt farthing was eight ſhillings : too little for a 
Nightingale-Sparrow ; too much for a common 
Sparrow, let it be ever ſo tame. Nu 


| TD 
FRAGMENT 


Diſcovery of a Conſprracy againſt the 
King in 1696. 


N order to underſtand well the importance of 
the King's Life, we muſt conſider, that Spain 
founded on him the firſt hopes of deliverance from 
her misfortunes ; that the States gave him the power 
he has in Holland for having ſav'd them; that the 
Confederates have ſet him up as an Umpire in the 
Confederacy from the need they had of his Forces, 
and the confidence they plac'd in his Virtue. They 
ſaw a Prince always diſpoſed to undertake, always 
ready to execute; capable of ſucceeding in the great- 
eſt deſigns by his conduct, of overcoming the great- 
eſt difficulties by his vigour; as moderate in pro- 
ſperity, as firm and conſtant in diſgraces; lov'd 
and eſteem'd in his own Army, eſteem'd and fear'd 
| iin 
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in that of the enemy; more affected with Glory, 
than with his own particular Intereſt; more touch'd 


with the Intereſt of the publick, than with Glory. 
EFF 
os 
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MADAM DE L*'ENCLOS. 


Have received the ſecond Letter which you writ 

me, which is obliging, agreeable, and witty, 
and in which I find the humour of NIN ON, and 
the good ſenſe of Madam DoE L'EncLros. I 
knew how the former lived, and I learn from you, 
after what manner the other lives. Every thing 
contributes to make me regret the happy time 
which I have ſpent in your company, and to deſire 
in vain to ſee you once more. I have not ſtrength 
enough to tranſport my ſelf over to France, and 
you have allurements there, which will hinder you 
from coming to England. The Dutcheſs of Bo u- 
ILLON can tell you that England has its charms, 


and ] ſhould be ungrateful my ſelf, if I did not own 


that I have met with pleaſures and comforts in it. 
I am not a little pleaſed to hear that the Count px 
GRAMMONT has recover'd his former health, 
and acquireda new Devotion. Hitherto I have been 
contented with being a good plain honeſt man; but 
I muſt do ſomething more, and I only wait for 
your example to become godly. You live in a 
Country where people have wonderful A.” 
5 8 O 


Madam de L'Encloy's chriſtend Name, by which ſhe went 
when ſhe was ggg. 


—— 
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of ſaving their Souls, There vice is almoſt as much 

ainſt the faſhion, as againſt virtue: ſinning paſſes _ 
for ill-breeding, and ſhocks decency and good man- 
ners as much as Religion. Formerly it was enough 
to be wicked, but now one muſt be withal a 
ſcoundrel, to be damn'd in France. They who have 
not regard enough for another life, are led to ſal. 
vation by the conſiderations and duties of this. But 
there is enough upon a ſubject, in which the Con- 
verſion of the Count pE GRAMMONT has en- 
gag d me: I believe it to be ſincere and honeſt, 
It well becomes a man who is not young, to for- 
get that he has been ſo. This is what I could 
never yet arrive to; on the contrary, from the re- 
membrance of my younger years, and the memory 
of my paſt vivacity, I endeavour to animate and 
enliven the ſluggiſhneſs of my old age. What I 
find the moſt troubleſome at this Age, is, that 
hope is loſt; hope, which is the ſweeteſt of all the 
paſſions, and that which contributes moſt to make 


us paſs our time agreeably. That which gives me 


the greateſt pain, is my deſpairing ever to ſee you: 
I muſt fit down fatisfied with writing to you ſome- 
times, in order to keep up a Friendſhip, which has 


reſiſted the length of time, the diſtance of place, 


and the uſual coldneſs of old Age. This laſt 
word regards me; nature will begin with you, 
to ſhow, that it is poſſible not to grow old. Pray 


let the Duke of LAUZz ux know that I am his 


moſt humble 'Servant ; and enquire whether Ma- 
dam the Mareſchale pz CREMGUI has paid him 
the five hundred Crowns that he lent me; I have 
been told by Letter a long time ago that ſhe has, 


but I am not very ſure of it. 
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